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FOREWORD 


I have had the honour of enjoying friendship of Mr. Kanji 
Dwarkadas for some years and have learned to rely upon him 
as one of widest and fair-minded commentators on Indian 
affairs. For fifty years lie has been an outstanding figure in the 
labom movement and in the field of social service, having been 
the originator of several \'aluable legislative enactments in Bom¬ 
bay. He ha.s’ described this side of his work in his “Forty-Five 
Years With Labour." In the present volume althou^ these 
other activities are touched iip<m, his main object is to trace 
India s path to Freedom and Independence from his early asso¬ 
ciation with Mrs. Besant down to the Round Table Conference, 
which preceded the passing of the Government of India Act. In 
tliese pages you can read of all the chief protagonists in the 
struggle. 

He traces tlie fatalities which beset tlie mov’enient when good 
chances of achieving a settlement were thrown away sometimes 
througli the obstinate conservatism of the Governments in Bri¬ 
tain or India, sometimes by the lack of realism on the part of 
Mr. Gandhi and others. ITicre were times when Hindus and 
Moslems were agreed. There were times \yhen ei'cn Conserva- 
ti\ es in Britain were prepared for a big advance but India had 
to wait for many years until 1947. 

llic story is worth telling by so balanced an observer as 
Mr. Kanji Dwarkadas who was himself at the heart of things. 


Attlee 




INTRODUCTION 


Shbi Kanji Dwarkadas is a man of varied experience who has 
distinguished himself in several spheres of public life. He is a 
person of deep though wide-ranging scholarship and has united 
the capacity for public service with a deep love for the under¬ 
dog including the oppressed and the depressed and backward 
groups in the country and he has a deep sympathy for the dwel¬ 
lers in the slums and the factory workers. His record of social 
service has not been as widely acknowledged as it should have 
been; but many strata of the society in Bombay will long remem¬ 
ber him for his unobstrusive but beneficient endeavours to im¬ 
prove their lot in the matter of housing, the regulation of 
working hours and many other amenities intended to diversify 
and sweeten their hard existence. Kanjis life has included par¬ 
ticipation in civic and legislative activities and especially in mat¬ 
ters appertaining to the Theosophical Society into which orga¬ 
nisation he was inducted by Dr. Besant on tlie 4th April 1914 
when he was 22 years of age and she was 45 years older than 
himself. As he proudly claims, ri^t from 1918 till her demise 
in 1933, he had the privilege of being associated with her in 
every aspect of Dr. Besant s multifarious and dynamic activities; 
and Kanji and his brother always played the host when Dr. 
Besant visited Bombay. Kanjfs entry into the Theosophical 
Society was, in his own words, “the most important and happy 
decision he ever made in his life”. 

Having been, from about 1915, intimately connected with 
Dr. Besant’s educational and political labours in India and in 
England, I can bear first hand and personal testimony to the 
unflinching loyalty and helpful friendship which Kanji ungrudg¬ 
ing offered to Dr. Besant; and in this connection it may be 
afiBrmed that while he was a good hater he was also a basically 
loyal friend. His loyal friendsMp and his fervid discipleship 
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were proffered to Dr. Besant and resulted in a mutual attraction 
whidi was perhaps the highlight of Kanjfs life. The faculty 
•of friendship and loyalty is so precious and yet so rare that 
when it is discerned, it deserves to be acclaimed. 

Kanji has been the author of many monographs dealing with 
social reform and allied subjects and he has been a continuous 
and unflagging contributor to many journals and especially to 
those conducted by associates like the late Umar Sobani and 
Dwarkanath Telang and later on, Frank Moraes who, after a 
distinguished career in tlie Times of India, is now successfully 
editing the “Express* Group of Newspapers. Kanji has also 
produced reminiscences of personalities like Mahatma Gandhi, 
Vithalbhai and Vallabhbhai Patel, Jawaharlal Nehru and suc¬ 
cessive political and public leaders of Bombay. Catholic in his 
outlook and in his contacts, he earned the esteem and the inti¬ 
macy of many Europeans and several Indians of all t5^s and 
classes including Mohamad Ali Jinnah and his talented but 
short-lived wife, Rattie, of whom he has produced a touching 
biography. 

Kanji s present work is entitled “India's Fight for Freedom* 
and the volume covers the period from 1913 to 1937 and 
his book is termed “An Eye-Witness’ Story”. It is, in essence, 
a record of Dr. Besant’s work "with which Kanji came into con¬ 
tact at many points. He affirms that India vdll (I would add 
should) remain grateful to Dr. Besant for awakening the sleep- 
ijig soul of India and for having brought India near the che¬ 
rished goal of responsible self-government. He in fact declares 
that if England had listened to her exhortation during die first 
World War to grant equality and friendship to India, the history 
of the world would have been different. It is true also, as 
Kanji points out, that Gandhiji, though he personally admired 
Dr. Besant could not always understand her point of view. Kanji 
adds that it was Dr. Besant who created the mass awakening 
in India which Gandhiji was able to utilise and expand from 
the twenty to the fortys of this century. 

It is one of the peculiarities of recent Indian History that 
the memories of great personages seem quickly to fade away as 
will be seen from the examples of pioneers like Phirozshah 
Mehta, D. E. Wacha, Gopalkrishna Gokhale and even Pandit 
Malaviya and V. S. Sriniva.‘’o Sastri. 
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My memories of the Indian Natimial Congress date from 1904 
and it is worth mentioning that Mohamad Ali Jinnah was Dada- 
bhoy Naoroji's Secretary at the Calcutta Congress of 1906. Kanji 
recalls that in 1915 when Dr. Besant started the Hmne Rule 
League, his brother, Jamnadas, and Dr. K. M. Munshi became 
the joint editors of the weekly **Young India" and that, at the 
same time, Jinnah was associated with tiie Home Rule League; 
and Kanji himself served under him as Treasurer of the League. 
It was in 1917 that Jinnah, Kanji, Umar Sobani and Shankerlal 
Banker helped, by their incessant and formative work, to make 
the Bombay Home Rule League the central factor in Indian 
Political Life. I have, in my biography of Dr. Besant, outlined 
her inspiring work, educational, social and religious, from 1913 
to 1933, during which period, breaking away from her past ag¬ 
nostic environment, she threw herself to India's many-sided 
uplift. She however always remembered and preached the les¬ 
son tau^t to her by Charles Bradlaugh of never transcending 
the bound of discipline and law and never resorting to violence, 
express or implicit, in the course of political work. 

This book contains a fairly full recital of the conflicts that 
arose between Dr. Besant and Gandhiji in the course of the 
non-co-operation movement during which Dr. Besant opposed 
emphatically the withdrawal of students from schools and col¬ 
leges and lawyers from courts. It also contains a full and de¬ 
tailed account of how Dr. Besant prepared the ground for Home 
Rule and ^vrote her well-known books ‘India, A Nation' and 
‘How India Wrought for Freedom'. The present volume gives 
an inside account of the preliminary stnig^es forensic and poli¬ 
tical that preceded Dr. Besant s internment and ihe part played 
by Jinnah in Indian public affairs at that time. Kanji deplores 
that Jinnah who had engaged himself in an ardent struggle for 
India's freedom should have broken away and should have been 
responsible for the momentous and unfortunate partition of 
India. The book illustrates how Dr. Besant always sought help 
from several quarters in the course of her work, from Phiroz- 
shah Mehta as well as Lajpat Rai, from Tilak as well as from 
Gandhiji. She was not always welcomed but she placed public 
good above personal rebuffs and contradictions. Tbe volume 
makes it clear that influential conservatives like Dinsha Wadta 
were, from tiie beginning, opposed to all the political pro- 
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grammes of Dr. Besant. At a later time some mibalanced poli¬ 
tical oi^)oneiits even accused her of being a British spy and a 
certain political leader compared her to Puthana who gave 
poisoned milk to Lord Sri Krishna. C. R. Das and S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar were from the beginning, temperamentally opposed to 
Dr. Besant and, could see nothing good in her though originally 
they supported her campaign. Althou^ Dr. Besant had many 
prominent opponents, she also enjoyed the complete confidence 
and loyalty of illustrious supporters like Dr. Subramania Iyer, 
Dr. Bhagwan Das and practically of all the leading personages 
in Bombay and Madras. 

A full account is given in this volume of the interviews and 
events that preceded the promulgation of the Montague-Chelms- 
ford Report and the special session of the Congress at which I 
was its Secretary. The book is also remarkable for giving an 
inside account of the Calcutta Session of the Congress of which 
Dr. Besant was the President. At this session personal prejudice 
was engineered against Dr. Besant and her associates. This 
book gives also an account of the important meeting that she 
had with the leaders of the Bengal Anarchist group. The con¬ 
tacts between Lokmanya Tilak and Kanji are also recounted 
and the author was evidently attracted by him. 

One of the most interesting chapters of this book relates to 
an event which created a tremendous stir at the time, namely, 
the Sheriff’s meeting at Bombay, at which Jinnah and his wife 
as well as Kanji offered what was by no means, non-violent 
opposition to the Government and the Governor. Gandliiji re¬ 
turned to India from South Africa in 1915 and the author re¬ 
counts how Gokhale succeeded in preventing Gandhiji from be¬ 
coming a member of the Servants of India Society in spite of 
his admiration for him presumably because Gandhiji was re¬ 
garded as a philosophical anarchist. 

Kanji has quoted Dr. Besant s words at the time of the inau¬ 
guration of the Banaras Hindu University' when Gandhiji re¬ 
gistered a historic protest. Regarding Gandhiji as a philosophi¬ 
cal anarchist, she stated “Gandhiji’s words are unwise but we 
honour him for his lofty ideals”. The author also reminds us 
that in the Gujarati Weekly “Navjivan”, Gandhiji used these re¬ 
markable words “I have taken to dacoity against Govemmaat. 
I am a daooit*. Of course he puts his own interpretation for 
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the term *dacoit*. The author makes it dear that Gandhiji s All 
India Tour during 1915-1916 was carried out at Goldude's sug- 
gesticm. He points out that after he met Gandhiji for the first 
time in 1917 soon after Dr. Bezant's internment, they used to 
meet frequently and says that the work that he was doing for 
the amelioration of labour and his social service was appreciated 
by Gandhiji. The efforts made by Kanji in conjunction with his 
colleagues in Ahmedabad and Bombay appealed to Gandhiji. 
The passing of the Rowlatt Act and the tragic happenings in 
Amritsar are picturesquely narrated and the author observes 
that Gandhiji’s perfect trust and confidence in the bonafides and 
sense of justice of the British until the end of 1918 collapsed 
as the result of the happenings of 1917-1918. When Kanji and 
his brother, Jamnadas, and friends like Umar Sobani and Shan- 
kerlal Banker wished to join Gandhiji’s new Satyagraha Sabha 
and to sign its pledge. Dr. Besant diss^ted from Gandhiji's 
programme and Kanji mournfully describes the great Bombay 
meeting when Dr. Besant voiced her opposition to Gandhiji's 
movement and incidentally lost her erstwhile popularity among 
the Indian populace. Kanji, as a rule, follower of Dr. Besant, 
accuses Gandhiji of creating a new religion of make-believism. 
Quoting extensively from several sources, the author describes 
the whole history of the Passive Resistance Movement and he 
affirms that “Gandhiji always cast a spell which few including 
myself were able to resist.” 

Kanji has done a real service by recounting the inner history 
of Gandhiji s reactions to the consequences of his own pro¬ 
gramme. As soon as Gandhiji realised that he had under-rated, 
the innate but unsuspected depths of violence in the minds of 
many of his followers he retraced his steps. It was at this pe¬ 
riod that Dr. Besant opposing civil disobedience uttered the 
sentence ‘hrickbats have to be met by bullets”. * This historic 
sentence finally pin-pointed the divergence of views between 
Dr. Besant and the followers of Gandhiji. 

The incident at Jallianwalla Bagh and its aftermath made 
Gandhiji the inevitable leader of India and Indian history there¬ 
after became synonymous with his life and with the work of 
himself and his lieutenants like Vithalbhai and Vallabhbhai 
P^tdi, Bhulabhai Desai and Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The book contains an account of Dr. Besants endeavours 
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to organise the Home Rule Deputation to En^and so as to 
awaken the conscience of the British people. Althou^ the boy¬ 
cott of the Simon Commission and the Dandi March and the 
first and second Round Table Conferences are all described in 
detail, nevertheless Dr. Besant and her followers like Kanji were 
really outside tlie ranks of those who carried on the Congress- 
programme. 

In Cliapter 22 tliere is a valuable resume of the activities of 
Dr. Besant and her colleagues in England and a large number 
of extracts from her letters which would be otherwise inaccessi¬ 
ble, have been brought to light. 

After the Second Round Table Conference and as a conse¬ 
quence of what the author describes as Gandhiji’s mood of sus¬ 
pense and uncertainty and of Sir Samuel Hoare’s breach of faith, 
there came tlie eaniest but unfruitful eflForts of people like Birla 
to get the British Statesman to take a more friendly \dew of 
Candhiji. \Vlien the Communal Award was issued granting 
separate electorate to the Depressed Classes, Candhiji announced 
his celebrated decision to fast unto death; and the aftermath 
of that decision is recounted in great detail in this book as well 
as the varying reactions to the fast of loersous like C. R. Das 
and Jawaharlal Nehru the latter of whom went so far as to cri¬ 
ticise Candhiji for choosing a C’ompavatively minor issue for a 
supreme sacrifice. 

Early in 1932 the Franchise Committee, the Federal Financ*e 
Committee and the States Enquiry Committee were brought 
into being and on the 27th June 1932 Sir Samuel Hoare pro- 
filaimed his new policy and the Tliird Round Table Conference 
lo which Dr. Besant was not invited, Jed to the White Paper 
of 1933. In response to the strong opposition which developed 
against the \Vliite Paper, a Joint Select Committee was announ¬ 
ced of which I was a Member. It was a thousand pities that 
even on this Committee Dr. Besant did not find a place. Person¬ 
ally I declined to join the Committee in protest against this 
omission but Dr. Besant herself strongly advised me to accept 
the position. 

As an unfortunate result of the various Round Table Con¬ 
ferences, Jinnah’s opposition and his plans for partition of India 
developed, though slowly at first. The book gives valuable 
details of what happened from 1934 onwards to precipitate the 
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decision as to the partition of India. The position in the country 
became very difficult indeed, and, as Kanji narrates, Gandhiji on 
the 30th August 1934 went so far as to say that he would ^dly 
retire from the Congress and devote himself to the development 
of civil disobedience and Harijan work. At diis stage even 
Jawaliarlal Nehru was pessimistic. Kanji quotes the official his¬ 
tory of the Congress as saying that "Jawaharlal Nehru came to 
India full of communistic and Marxian ideas. The achievements 
of the Congress disappointed him. He found himself as one 
against the World” In the meantime, Dr. Besant’s health 
which began to give way in 1929 grew steadily worse although 
she continued to hold conferences in India and in England ad¬ 
vocating Home Rule for India and energetically organising Bri¬ 
tish support. ■ During 1933 Kanji saw her but she was 
very ill and she passed away in September 1933. Tlie author 
quotes eight lines written by Dr. Besant as illustrative of her 
rare outlook on life. 

“If a comrade be faithless, 

Let us be faithful to him; 

If an enemy injure, 

Let us forgive him; 

If a friend betray, 

Let us stand by him; 

Tlicn shall the hidden god 
In us shine forth”. 

The book ends with an account of the enactment of the Gov’^ern- 
ment of India Bill, the refusal of the Congress to accept office 
and its subsequent decision to join the Government. 

Side by side with his political work, Kanji has performed 
most valuable service in the fight against commercialised vice 
in Bombay, in the efforts in connection with the Children s Aid 
Society and birth-control measures and with reference to the 
Age of Consent Committee and the Indian Cinematograph 
Committee. 

In essence, this volume is the story of numerous struggles 
and many achievements, of many friendships and many loyal¬ 
ties; and incidentally, it is also a story which reveals several 
hitherto un-known and un-suspected facts in relation to the 
public life of India and leading up to the attainment of Indian 
Independence. That Independence was primarily won as a by- 
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product of the Second World War, the consequent collapse ot 
Imperialistic and Colonial ideas and the universal spread of 
the Doctrine of Self-Determination. In the closing stages of a 
poignant strug^e, India was led with the determination by 
Gandhiji and his immediate associates; but their work would 
have been infinitely more difficult but for the creative and dedi¬ 
cated efforts in the direction of religious awakening, educational 
advancement, social uplift and political emancipation contribu¬ 
ted by Dr. Besant and her associates and colleagues, one of the 
most prominent of them having been the author of this book, 
Kanji Dwarkadas. 


4th May, 1960 


C. P. Ramaswami AiYAn. 
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Chapter I 


I MEET ANNIE BESANT 

I first saw Mrs. Annie Besant on April 22, 1909, when I 
attended her lecture at the Gaiety Theatre. I have no recollec¬ 
tion of what she said then, but I do vividly remember the 
thought which passed through my mind as, coming out of the 
Theatre, I saw her driving away in an open horse-driven 
carriage. Her host, Mr. Dharamsi Morarji Goculdas, was seated 
by her side. This thought was; Will I ever have the privilege 
of sitting by her side? This seemed a fantastic idea for I was 
but a lad of seventeen in the First Year at the Elphinstone 
College while she was sixty-two, a great world figure. But my 
thought was more than a dream come true. Right from 1918 
till her passing away fifteen years later in 1933,1 had the unique 
and happy privilege of always being with Mrs. Besant on her 
travels around India. And I stayed as a personal guest in 
Adyar next to her rooms and I was her host in Bombay. 

On Friday, 3rd April 1914, I listened to her lecture on 
'National Education." I was thrilled; I was taken off my feet. 
I wanted just one thing; I wanted to shake hands with her. 
And when I learnt that she was going to initiate new members 
for the Theosophical Society, the next morning, before sailing 
for England and that she would shake hands with the new 
members, my happiness knew no bounds. 1 offered myself 
for membership of the Theosophical Society thou^ I had not 
the slightest conception then of what Theosophy meant and 
what Theosophical Society stood for. The die was cast. 

“I hope"" these were her first words to me as she shook 
hands with me, "you will be a good theosophist”. This was 
her Blessing. As I recall this event of over fifty years ago, I 
make bold to say this was the happiest and most important 
decision I ever made. Thrare was no turning back. She pene¬ 
trated into my soul through her blue, beautiful, magnetic eyes, 
and recognised in me her Chela and devoted and loyal friend 
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of the ages past. And this relationship of Gum and Chela 
between two old friends, she sixty-seven and I, twenty-two, 
was further developed in this incarnation. 

To Mrs. Besant, re-incamation was not just a popular and 
superstitious belief. She knew it to be a fact. Her previous 
incarnations were, inter alia, Ciordono Bruno and Hypatia ot 
Alexandria and she told me that she was a Kashmiri Brahmin 
and passed away in 1843 to be reborn four years later as Annie 
Wood. She gave a lecture at Sorbonne, Paris, in 1911 on 
Giordono Bruno. She spoke French as fluently as English. 



Chapter II 


EARLY YEARS OF MRS. BESANT—1847 TO 1893 

• 

Whatever else may be India’s faults, I hope ingratitude is 
not one of them. India will always remain grateful to Mrs. 
Besant for awakening the sleeping soul of India and having 
brought India to the cherished goal of responsible self-Govem- 
ment. If only England had listened to her exhortations during 
the first World War to grant equality and friendship to India 
when she demanded it, there would have been no second 
World War and there would not have existed today the problem 
of racial discrimination and racial hatred between the coloured 
and white races and the problem of Communism in Asia. 
Candhiji did not understand her point of view and he refused 
to join hands with her as far back as 1915 to demand Swaraj 
for India. It was she who created mass awakening in India 
which Candhiji was able to use in his movements of the Twen¬ 
ties, Thirties and early Forties. But his were negative move¬ 
ments which led the country into blind alleys and India came 
out of these through the disastrous Second World War. But 
the most fruitful years of the Century—the Twenties—were 
wasted in negative efforts, which, if we had followed Mrs. 
Besant’s advice and guidance, would have taken us to nation¬ 
building activities and more contacts, co-operation and friend¬ 
ship with the progressive countries of the world, particularly 
the U.S.A. 

Today, India has attained the status of a great nation and 
New Delhi is not only the Capital of India, but a focal point 
in International politics, where the effect of all major world 
events is felt. Because of this, India has a great responsibility 
in so far as its role in these events is concerned. 

Not only because of this international importance but also 
because of the need for truth to be known one must endeavour 
to record the history of the Independence Movenu^ before 
^a^nc»ies die. Because when m^ories die, myths are accepted 
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as truth, and myths distort facts. There is a tendency to write 
Indian histcay in the Stalinistic Gandhian way and this has to 
be avoided. It is, therefore, the duty of those of the older 
generation who have been active participants in the freedom 
movement to record the facts and history of the Independence 
Movement, as they have seen it. 

Some of those who started their political careers five 
decades ago are fortunately stiU actively with us. C. P. Rama- 
swamy Aiyar attended the Indian National Congress for the 
first time at Calcutta in 1906 at which Dadabhai Naoroji 
presided and M. A. Jinnah was his Secretary. Jawaharlal Nehm 
who passed away in May 1964, started his political work in 
1912 after his return from England. 

I first met K. M. Munshi in November 1915 when he be¬ 
came Joint Editor, along with my brother, Jamnadas, of the 
weekly Young India. The paper supported Mrs. Besant’s politi¬ 
cal work. Jinnah took me as the Treasurer of the All-India 
Home Rule League (Bombay Branch) in June, 1917, within a 
week after Mrs. Besant was interned by the Government of 
Madras. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Acharya Kripalani met Gandhiji 
in 1917 for the first time when the latter went to Bihar and 
started the Champaran Indigo workers’ satyagraha. Rajgopala- 
chari’s political career in Madras under the leadership of 
G^mdhiji began a little later. 

I have never claimed having been a political leader. I have 
always been a political worker under Mrs. Besant’s leadership 
and I had silently worked, observed and recorded the events 
of the last fifty years. In July 1917, when Umar Sobani and 
Shankerlal Banker, Secretaries of the Home Rule League, and 
I met Jinnah frequently in his Chambers at the High Court 
to discuss the programme of meetings and other work of the 
Home Rule League, Jinnah asked me: “Do you want to work 
or do you want to make speeches?” Without a moments hesi¬ 
tation, I replied: “I want to work”. “Remember then,” Jinnah 
said, “your name will never be publicised”. Fot this warning, 
1 have always felt grateful to Jinnah and I never made an 
attempt to become a political leader. This gave me a bettar 
opportunity to observe and carefully to record events erf the 
last fifty years. I however gave talks at the various Universities 
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I visited during my two visits to the U.S.A. in 1946 and 1951 
and to the Rotary Clubs in Bombay and Singapore during the 
last fifteen years. In April 1918, when Mrs. Besant was in Bom¬ 
bay, Jinnah told her at a meeting of the Home Rule League 
Committee: “Kanji is the best worker in the League. He works 
quietly and never makes a speech*^ Mrs. Besant smiled and 
approved of this but Jinnah s remarks gave offence to some ot 
my ambitious colleagues. 

I saw at first hand Mrs. Besants great religious, social and 
political work in India during this critical, creative period ot 
Indian history from 1918 to 1933. Apart from what I knew 
of her and her work in England from her Autobiography, I had 
the unique privilege of hearing from her during our several long 
talks, the minute details of her pei-sonal life, of her thoughts 
and of her work in England. Of Charles Bradlau^, she spoke 
with great respect and affection. She gave me details of the 
‘Bloody Trafalgar Square Sunday’ when she said she was saved 
by a miracle. She thought all was lost. Master M took her 
out of the danger spot in which she had found herself. She 
did not know about this at the time. It was only much later 
that she found out about her miraculous escape. Bernard Shaw 
called her ‘the heroine of Trafalgar Square'. Dr. Arthur 
Nethercot in his First Five Lives of Dr. Antiie Besant deals with 
her life and work in England from the time of her birth on 
October 1st, 1847 till her departure for India in 1893. We read 
in this book of the thoughts and the movements of the nine¬ 
teenth century and it is a story of the old world. 

Mrs. Besant’s early life was comparatively happy and free 
from care. She travelled to Germanv and France and enjoyed 
music and horse-riding. Her unhappy marriage at the age of 
twenty and her subsequent separation from her husband, son 
and daughter can be passed over. She felt bitterly when her 
children were taken away from her and she was unhappy. She 
soon found that she could speak fluently and vigorously—a dis¬ 
covery she made the best use of in the remaining fifty-five 
years of her life. 

As a militant free thinker, a crusading journalist, a pas¬ 
sionate pamphleteer, a lecturer whom Bernard Shaw called 
"the greatest orator in England and possibly in Europe", a fear¬ 
less advocate of birth-control, a social reformer who translated 
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theory into practice in London s East End, a forward-looking 
member of the London School Board, and a Labour agitator 
and Union-organizer, Mrs. Besant had done in twenty years the 
work which would normally have been spread over two thou¬ 
sand years and defied the forces of religion, orthodoxy and 
conservatism on many fronts. 

Bernard Shaw concedes that she had a sense of fun but 
that life did not come to her as a comedy. He adds she was a 
Shakespearian tragedian. 1 think Shaw is mistaken in this 
opinion. Mrs. Besant had a great sense of humour and 1 used 
to see her eyes twinkling with humour but she was too much 
of a realist and she knew too much of life to be a comedian but 
certainly she was not a tragedian. She never wore a long face 
and she was an optimist and she was sure “the End is a Great 
Triumph**. 

One peculiar feature of the last quarter of the Nineteenth 
Century in England and elsewhere was that the world was 
passing through a period of unbelief leading not only to agnos¬ 
ticism but also to atheism. Bradlaugh and Annie Besant were 
atheists. Bradlaugh died atheist. Annie Besant turned into 
a Theosophist. Then came what is known as Western liberal 
thought and this invaded the educated classes of India. Edu¬ 
cated Indians forgot and lost faith in India*s ancient philosophv 
and religion and India was rescued from this stupor by the 
Theosophical Society and Mrs. Besant. She rendered the 
greatest service to India by waking up its sleeping soul and 
made Indians respect their ancient heritage and revived in 
them the feeling of self-respect and taught them to stand on 
their own legs. 

She gave fourteen lectures between 1875 and 1884 on the 
history of the Great French Revolution from the stand-pcnnt of 
the people. Very few know today that in 1879, she wrote, 
“England, India and Afghanistan—the story of Afghanistan or 
why the Tory Government g^gs die Indian Press—-a pl«i for 
the weak against the Strmig**? This bocdc tells us of the British 
misrule in India about 85 years ago. “Few records of con¬ 
quest”, she says, "show stains so foul as the stxwy of the subju¬ 
gation of Hindustan by diis originally merchant AssociatiCHi” 
pus book is infonnative and well writtai> Mrs, Besant wrote: 
“On the whole, glancing over fihe present state of aifaiis^ we 
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(En^and) can scarcely congratulate ourselves on India as it is. 
Yet we can not now simply try to throw off our vast respon¬ 
sibility; we cannot, having seized India, now fling it aside. 
What is our duty to this great land and how may we best 
remedy our crimes of the past? The answer comes in one 
word: “Liberty”. Train India for freedom; educate India for 
self-government. Do not only proclaim that Indians shall be 
eligible for the high places of the State; place them there. Let 
Indian judges administer justice; let Indian oflBcers rise to high 
command; let Indian civil servants win the prizes of adminis¬ 
tration. Let Indians be taken into the ruling council, and let 
the imposition of taxation ];)ass into native hands. They under¬ 
stand the needs and the capabilities of their own people better 
than we do, and would be able to laise money while inflicting 
less suffering. The work cannot be done in a day, but it might 
be begun. The steady resistance of English officialism must 
be over borne; the endeavour to keep all highly paid places in 
English hands must be defeated. Unhappily, the will is want¬ 
ing, not the power. In the old days, Indism institutions were 
representative, let the old genius of native rule be revivified and 
let a system of representative government graduaUy replace the 
centralised despotism of our present sway.” 

I would not, with Major Evans Bell — in his thoughtful 
and useful work ‘Our Great Vassal Empire" advocate the re¬ 
establishment of the native States, because with the* re¬ 
establishment of many semi-independent States would also be 
re-established the old jealousies and rivalries perpetually 
threatening order and peace. I would let the supreme power 
gradually pass, not into the hands of the princes of India, but 
into die hands of the Indian people, so that a mi^ity self- 
governing nation should slowly arise from the ashes of the dead 
native and foreign despotisms.” 

We hear much now of the danger of Russian interference. 
Make India free and Russian ghost will be forever laid to rest. 
At inesent, the oppressed Indians may look towards Russia as 
a possiMe deliverer from English tyranny, and may fancy that 
out of the struggle between two invaders they may wm some 
chance of regaining their own country for themselves. But the 
Russian yoke is not so easy that a free India wotdd bow the 
neck before it; begin even, to build up Indian liberty, and 
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Indians will be first to spring to their frontier to beat back the 
northern bear who would lay waste the garden of freedom." 

Mrs. Besant, the great mystic, saw in 1879 the future 
India as it unfolded in the first fifty years of the Twentieth 
Century. 

Is this not astounding? In 1879, Mrs. Besant said that the 
answer to British misrule in India was self-government to India 
in slow stages; and she also suggested the liquidation of the 
Indian Princes. Mrs. Besant knew the problem and she knew 
the answer in 1879. 

Mrs. Besant was 32 years old when she wrote this book. 
Dinshaw Wacha was then 37. Pherozshah Mehta 34, Tilak 22, 
Motilal Nehru and Rabindranath Tagore 18, Chimanlal Setalvad 
14, Gokhale 13, Srinivas Sastri 10, Gandhi 8, Jinnah 3 and C. P. 
Ramaswamy Aiyar 1 and Jawaharlal Nehm was born ten years 
after this book was written! 

In 1875, Mrs. Besant opposed the grant of huge sums for 
expenses for the visit to India of the then Prince of Wales 
(later King Edward VII). India, she complained, was much 
too pom: and could not afEord these big expenses. 

Both Bradlaugh and she were interested in India and 
Bradlaugh came to India to attend the sessions of the Indian 
National Congress in Lahore in December, 1889. He was called 
in Parliament “the Member for India” and he espoused its cause 
in Parliament and demanded, with Mrs. Besant, self-govern¬ 
ment for India. If his Party had been in power at that time, 
Bradlaugh might well have been the Secretary of State for 
India. 

Another British Statesman, George Lansbiiry, worked with 
her during the Eighties and early Nineties. He praised her work 
for Labour and her successful efforts at unionisation. Hiis his¬ 
torical fact is significant because Lansbury was the Founder- 
Chairman in London in 1916 of Mrs. Besants Home Rule for 
India League; and he introduced in 1927 in the House of Com¬ 
mons a private Bill, “The Commonwealth of India Bill", which 
was prepared by Mrs. Besant, Tej Bahadur Sapru, and C. P. 
Ramaswamy Aiyar. 

Bradlaugh died in 1891 and amongst those who attended 
his funeral at Woking, miles away from London, was the young 
Indian studying for the Bar—Mohandas Karamchand GandhL 
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History is mudb the poorer in not knowing and recording 
Gandhiji's thou^ts on that day. It is a coincidence that both 
Bradlaugh and Gandhiji died on 30th January. 

Gandhiji went and saw Madam H. P. Blavatsky and Mrs. 
Besant in London. But he did not join the Theosophical Society. 
All the same he kept Mrs. Besant’s photograph in his room m 
South Africa. Gandhiji did not know of the existence of the 
“Bhagwad Gita” till a British Theosophist friend! gave him in 
South Africa a copy of the Bhagwad Gita translated in English 
verse by Mrs. Annie Besant. He read it immediately, and 
followed it up by reading Edwin Arnold’s "Tlie Divine Song” 
and “The Li^t of Asia”. 

I am making an attempt to write the story of India, of the 
last fifty years. I am not writing the history of India nor am 1 
making my story autobiographical except when dealing with 
my political and labour work and work in the Bombay Legis¬ 
lative Council (1921-1923), the Municipal Corporation (1922- 
1935), and my social work in the Bombay Vigilance Association, 
the Children’s Aid Society, the Infant Welfare Society, etc., etc. 
I will not deal with my labour work in this book as I have dealt 
with it fully in my “45 Years With Labour” published in 1961. 
The modest role that I assign to myself in writing this book 
is that of the squirrel who thought she could help Shri 
Ramchandra to build the bridge between India and Lanka (now 
Ceylon) and of an observer, a recorder, immensely eager to 
play my part—^however insignificant—in winning Freedom for 
India. 

My story as it has unfolded before my eyes, would cover 
the most important period of Indian History of the Twentieth 
Century, and w'ould deal with the pillars of the Indian Freedom 
Movement of three generations, principal amongst whom are 
Mrs. Annie Besant, Gandhiji, Jinnah, Tilak, C. R. Das, Motilal 
Nehru, Dr. Ambedkar, Tej Bahadui Sapru, Sriniwas Sastri, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Jawaharlal Nehru, C. Rajagopalachari and 
C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, all of whom I knew and kno>v per¬ 
sonally and some of whom I knew intimately and enjoyed the 
privilege of close friendship. 

To make this work possible, I have with me over 350 files 
of confidential memoranda, letters and articles to the Press, 
my talks with various leaders and my good memory. 
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Since the passing away of Mrs. Besant in September, 1933, 
I have not joined any other political party. My good friends 
suggest, not unkindly, that I run two Parties in India, one, 
Political and the other, Labour, and that the membership of 
these two Parties is confined to one—^viz. myself! There are 
no dissensions, group loyalties or intrigues in my Party. All 
decisions are taken unanimously, without any mental reserva¬ 
tions. I write freely, frankly and fearlessly, I write neither 
to please nor to displease. 



Chapteb III 


MRS. BESANTS FIRST TWENTY YEARS IN INDIA 

1893-1913 

Mrs. Besant set foot for the first time on the Indian soil 
(Tuticorin) via Colombo on 16th November, 1893. 

In the first twenty years of her Indian life—1893 to 1913, 
Mrs. Besant did religious, educational and social work. 

Writing about Dr. Besant some years ago, Bernard Shaw 
said: “It is perhaps a little hard on Annie Besant that the vari¬ 
ous phases of her public activities should be explained by 
others, who can not in the nature of things possibly know as 
much about them as she knows herself and whose right to 
determine the order of their importance for her is very 
questionable”. 

Geoffrey West in his biography of Annie Besant published 
in 1929—^she told me that it was a well written biography and 
fair to her—gives the answer to Bernard Shaw. 

He .says: “The Tlieosophical must be declared the most 
important of all influences in Mrs. Besants life, if apart from 
everything else, only because it brought her to India, the scene 
during the last 4Q years of her most enduring labours. India 
was and is the headquarters of the Theosophical Society and 
the home of the Masters and the great Mahatma”. 

“Twice before this incarnation as Annie Besant, she was 
martyred in the West in the bodies of Giordmio Bruno and the 
lovely Hypatia of Alexandria. But her memories penetrated 
between and beyond and she realised that she was one of thc^e 
who though bom for this life in a Western land and clad in a 
Western body, can yet look back to earlier incarnations, in 
which they drank the milk of spiritual wisdom from the breast 
of their true mother”, and who “must feel even die ma^^c of 
her immemorial past, must dwell even under die spell of her 
deathless fascination for they are bound to India by aU the 
sacred memories of their past.” 
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Therefore, from Mrs. Besant’s own point of view the con¬ 
nection between Tlieosophy and her Indian social and political 
labours is very close and intimate. As a Theosophist, she saw 
all her earlier life as merely a preparation for the work her 
Masters set before her in India and she avowed that in every 
sphere of action, she worked under their Direct Guidance. 

When she landed in India for the first time in 1893, she 
found educated Indians were hanging their heads as if in shame 
of their own culture and their own past. They accepted supe¬ 
rior patronising criticism from uninstructed critics as their due 
and it was possible for Macaulay to assert that there was more 
truth and consolation to be derived from a single English book 
than frwn all the literature of the East. 

One day in September, 1920, after the end of the Special 
Session of the Calcutta Congress, when I was driving through 
the Howrah Bridge at Calcutta with Mrs. Besant during a busy 
houn she pointed out to me the Bengalee people walking, attired 
in dhoti, kuita and chaddar, and told me of the change that 
had come over India again as regards its clothing during the 
30 years—1893 to 1920. She said: ‘When I first came to India 
in 1893 and passed through Calcutta, I found the Bengalees 
all dressed up in black suits. They had given up their old 
national costume and had taken to the Western way of dressing. 
That was a great mistake. The Indian dress, white cotton dhoti, 
and white cotton or silk kurta is beautiful, artistic and clean 
and suits the climatic conditions of. India”. 

If today the Indian feels proud of his past and hopeful ot 
his future, if he realises that his country is an important entit>' 
in the Comity of the Nations, it is because these beliefs were 
cherished and fostered by persons like Col. Olcott, H. P. 
Blavatsky and later by Mrs. Besant who popularised the Indian 
scriptures and, we must admit frankly and honestly, acquainted 
us with our own heritage. 

This work has been elaborated and perfected by many 
Indian and European scholars and writers, but if to one person 
more than another must be attributed the beginning of the feel¬ 
ing of true patriotism, hardly any will hesitate before mentioning 
the name of Mrs. Besant. 

As in England so in India her long, busy and adive Ute 
was full of Outer Storms but of Inner Peace as I can personally 
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testify and it brought in its train its failures and successes, its 
aspirations and achievements to Mrs. Besant and to the cause 
for which she stood. 

There can not be any water-tight compartments to sepa¬ 
rate the diflFerent aspects of her activities in India in regard to 
her religious, educational, social and later political work. Right 
till the death of Col. Olcott in 1907, when she was elected as 
the President of the Theosophical Society, the position she held 
till her passing away 26 years later and gave to that great 
international Association of Humanity the weight of her name 
and her reputation and the great organizing capacity, Banaras 
(now Varanasi) was her home. Keeping out of active i>olitics, 
she confined her energies solely to Education, Religion and So¬ 
cial Reform. “Educate, educate, educate” was her slogan. Social 
reform took an equally strong place on her platform. “Know 
your country’s past and then you will respect her and respect 
yourself’ she said. She laid equal emphasis on the education 
of girls. 

But the greatest work that she did was to restore the na¬ 
tional confidence in Indians, for no progress is possible in an 
atmosphere of frustration. When she came, Dayanand, who 
was no more, was, by the general masses, considered an icono¬ 
clast and revolutionary. Shree Ramakrishna Paramahansa was 
dead and his brilliant disciple Swami Vivekanand was inter¬ 
ested in acquiring for India a reputation in foreign lands. But 
Mrs. Besant worked in India. She worked not from without 
but from within the psychological framework of the Indian 
mind. She was too clear-sighted not to see that the social 
system as it existed during the 1890’s and before had become 
an anachronism. She believed that nature, not birth, opens 
the path of discipleship and leads to the attainment of the 
Perfection that is Him. She studied the Indian social system 
with unerring perspicacity and saw the part it had played. 
Chaldea, Persia, Egypt, Greece and Rome have perished, 
mi^ty though once they were. India, which was their con¬ 
temporary, has outlived them all and was now lifting her proud 
head once more to breathe the rising sun a new dawn. She 
said this because ^e had a true historical vision, not merd.y the 
zeal of the reformer, and as early as 1905 she said “I am bound 
to say that I did not believe the caste system can continue in 
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India in the changing life of the nation and with the heavy 
responsibilities which more and more still fall upon her sons". 

In the early days when we were sufiFering from an inferiority 
complex with regard to everything which was Indian, she 
restored to us confidence in our capacity as a nation. 

The transformation of the religious life in India, among 
Hindus particularly, which Annie Besant brought about, is one 
of the wonders of her life. She came as a stranger, not know¬ 
ing Sanskrit; yet as she expounded the old philosophies, she 
poured forth a wealth of knowledge which amazed cultured 
Hindus. Far more than her knowledge, however, was her 
wonderful love for the vanished greatness of India and her indig¬ 
nation at India’s sunken condition. 

In 1898, she founded the Central Hindu College in Benares. 
There came from Britain and from the United States, Theoso- 
phists to help her in the work of the College. After the College 
was taken over by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya to become 
the nucleus of the Hindu University, her great services to the 
success of the College were recognised by a special legislation 
to give her a seat on the Governing Body. The Degree of 
Doctor of Letters was conferred upon her as a special distinc¬ 
tion in recognition of her services to Indian Education. 

During these years, she confined her energies to educational, 
religious and social reform. She talked and worked against 
diild marriage and no married boy was admitted in the Central 
Hindu College. She befriended the untouchables and depressed 
classes and called them the “suppressed" classes. The earliest 
schools in India for the children of the depressed classes were 
run by the Theosophical Society under the direct inspiration, 
guidance and monetary assistance of Olcott and Annie Besant. 

She was an ardent supporter of Women’s suffrage not 
only in Britain but also in India. In India she was an untiring 
worker for the uplift of women and pleaded again and again 
for a radical change in social conditions though she never 
desired any modification of the Indian woman’s temperament, 
wbidi she held was one of the most sf^tual in the wmid. 

It is interesting to note Jawaharkl Nehru's reactions to 
Mrs. Besant as far back as 1901. He says in his autol^ography: 

“When I was about eleven, a new resident tutor, Ferdinand 

T. Brooks, came and took charge of me. He was piarriy 
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Iri^ (on his father's side) and his mother had been a French 
or a Belgian. He was a keen theosophist who had been 
recommended to my father by Mrs. Annie Besant. For 
nearly three years he was with me and in many ways, 
he influi^ced me greatly. F. T. Brooks developed in me 
a taste for reading. Brooks also initiated me into the mys¬ 
teries of science. We rigged up a little laboratory and 
there I used to spend long and interesting hours working 
out experiments in elementary physics and chemistry. 

“Apart from my studies, F. T. Brooks brought a new 
influence to bear upon me which attracted me powerfully 
for a while. This was theosophy. He used to have weekly 
meetings of theosophists in his rooms, and I attended them 
and gradually imbibed theosophical phraseology and ideas. 
There were metaphysical arguments and discussions about 
reincarnation and the astral and other super-natural 
bodies, and auras, and the doctrine of Karma, and refer¬ 
ences not only to big books by Madame Blavatsky and 
other theosophists but to the Hindu scriptures, the Bud¬ 
dhist Dhammapada, Pythagoras, Apollanius Tyanaeus, and 
various philosophies and mystics. I did not understand 
much that was said but it all sounded v^ mysterious 
and fascinating and 1 felt that here was the key to the 
secrets of the Universe. For the first time I began to think 
(K>nsciously and deliberately, of religion and other worlds. 
The Hindu religion especially went up in my estimation; 
not the ritual or ceremonial part, but its great books, the 
Upanishads and the Bhagwad Gita. I did not understand 
them of course but they seemed very wmiderful. I dreamed 
of astral bodies and imagined myself flying vast distances. 
This dream of flying high up in the air (without any appli¬ 
ance) has indeed been a frequent one throughout my life; 
and sometimes it has been vivid and realistic and the 
countryside seemed to lie underneath me in vast panorama. 
I do not know how the modern interpreters of dreams, 
Freud and others, would interpret this dream. 

“Mrs. Annie Besant visited Allahabad in those days 
and delivered several addresses cm theosophical subjects. 1 
was deeply moved by her oratory and returned frr^ her 
^peedies dazed and as in a dream. 1 decided to i<^n the 
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Theosophical Society, although I was only thirteen then. 
When I went to ask father s permission, he laughingly gave 
it; he did not seem to attach importance to the subject 
either way. I was a little hurt by his lack of feeling. Great 
as he was in many ways in m^ eyes, I felt that he was lack¬ 
ing in spirituality. As a matter of fact he was an old theo- 
sophist having joined the Society in its early days when 
Madame Blavatsky was in India. Curiosity probably led 
him to it more than religion and he soon dropped out of 
it, but some of his friends, who had joined with him, per¬ 
severed and rose high in the cpiritual hierarchy of the 
Society. 

“So I became a member of the Theosophical Society 
at thirteen, and Mrs. Bcsant herself performed the cere¬ 
mony of initiation, wliich consisted of good advice and 
instruction in some mysterious signs, probably a relic ot 
freemasonry. I was thrilled. I attended the Theosophical 
Convention at Benares and saw old Colonel Oloott with 
Ills fine beard. 

“Soon after F. T. Brooks left me. I lost touch with 
Theosophy, and in a remarkably short time (partly because 
I went to school in England) theosophy left my life com¬ 
pletely. But I have no doubt, that those years with F. T. 
Brooks left a deep impress upon me, and I feel that I owe 
a debt to him and to theosophy. But I am afraid that 
theosophists have since then gone down in my estimation. 
Instead of the chosen ones they seem to be very ordinary 
folk, liking security better than a risk, a soft job more than 
the martyr's lot. But for Mrs. Besant I always had the 
warmest admiration." 

Colonel Olcott, President of the Theosophical Society, 
passed away on Feb, 17, 1907 and Mrs. Besant was elected 
President in his place in June. From 1893 to 1907 her head¬ 
quarters were in Shanti Kunj, Benares (Varanasi) and from the 
time she was elected President of the Theosophical Society right 
till her passing away in September 1933 Adyar, Madras, was her 
headquarters. 

A new phase of Mrs. BesanPs activity began when she 
became attached to two Indian boys, then 14 and 11, and pro¬ 
nounced the elder of them, Krishnamurti, as the vehide in the 
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foture erf a great "World Teacher". TTie father of the boys 
was himself a Theosophist and in the begiiining he handed 
over the guardianship of the boys to her, in CHrdar that they 
mi^t receive a far better education than he, as a poor man, 
would be able to give them. Later, he quanelled with bcKr 
and desired to take the boys away. But the boys were in Eng¬ 
land and were far more attached to her than to their natural 
father. Ihey refused to go back to him, and Dr. Besant de¬ 
fended their interests when a case was filed against her by the 
father. It is interesting to note that C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, 
then 33, now 85, appeared for the father, against Mrs. Besant. 
His comments on this case deserve being quoted in full: 

“In the years 1912 and 1913 it fell to my lot to oppose 
Dr. Basant in relation to a particular matter respecting the 
guardianship of J. Krishnamurti and his brother. It fell 
to me to fi^t Dr. Besant, to fi^t Mr. Arundale, to fight 
Mr. B. P. Wadia, to fight Sir Subramania Iyer, and many 
others, for whom 1 had great reverence and respect. Natur¬ 
ally, as a lawyer, I felt it my duty in cross-examination to 
suggest things that were resented. I had to suggest hidd^ 
depths of iniquity in what might have been a normal affair, 
but it was characteristic of Mrs. Besant that not one of the 
epidiets 1 used or extravagances of speech on my part de¬ 
flected her from her purpose. It was after conclusicMi erf 
> the case which, with childish vanity, I felt proud of win¬ 
ning, when I was wrapped up in my success, she said to 
me: 1 think you have fought a clean fight. Will you come 
and join me to wenrk for India's political uplift*?.** 

It was three dayx after the conclusion of the case. Once 
again, as twice before, Dr. Besant was her (»wn cxninsel and day 
after day pleaded her case. She lost the case in die lower Court 
and the boys were made wards of Court, and in addition, dieis 
minority—ei^teen years under Hindu Law—was prolonged to 
twenty-one years. Then she took it to die Hi^ Court of 
Appeal, where she again lost it. Then she took the case up to 
the Privy Council, and in 1914 for the first time the boys, now 
18 and 15, appeared in Court to state their side of the case. 
Dr. Besant won in the Privy Council, the Council holdmg that 
die minors should have been represented in the ori^iiiial siM, 
and that it dicmld have been broq^ up in England whm the 
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minors were resident. The Privy Council laid down the prin¬ 
ciple that when dealing with minors who had come to ain age 
of discrimination, no judge should -dispose of them as if they 
were mere “bales of goods” but that the minors themselves 
should be consulted regarding their ideas as to their welfare. 

No story about Dr. Besant can be complete without refer¬ 
ence to a phase of her life and activity little known to and still 
less understood by the public, but of the utmost consequences 
so far as she herself is concerned. This is her occult life. When 
Madame Blavatsky passed away, she had gathered round her 
a band of students dedicated to the idea of Discipleship, work¬ 
ing under Rishis or Masters of the Wisdom. Two years after 
Madame Blavatsky’s death, Dr. Besant became the head of the 
esoteric organization known as the “Esoterical School”. She 
had a following of several thousands of members of the Theo- 
sophical Society throughout the world who looked to her as 
their spiritual instructor. Tliose who came into intimate con¬ 
tact with her like myself knew how much she had achieved in 
Yoga, and how, therefore, her guidance was based upon first¬ 
hand knowledge on occult matters. She constantly used certain 
of these Yoga powers, particularly that of Clairvoyance, to in¬ 
vestigate the nature of the superphysical realms and many have 
been her books on this recondite subject, her work being usually 
in collaboration with her colleague, C. W. Leadbeater. A re¬ 
markable piece of work done by Mrs. Besant and C. W. Lead¬ 
beater was the examination of the chemical elements of Che¬ 
mistry by means of Clairvoyance. Tliis record of work, begun 
in 1895, was continued throughout the years and it has added 
a most striking contribution to the knowledge of the atom, 
parallel to that which is being discovered by physicists and 
chemists. 

No one will really understand Annie Besant unless due 
value is given to an unusual factor in her character, which is, 
her intense devotion to India as her Motherland, and to the 
Indian people as her people. From the first year of her coming 
to India, she not only lived with Indians but she lived as one 
of them. She wore the ‘Sari*, she sat cross-legged on the ground 
or’ on a chowki at work, she ate seated On the ground in the 
Indian fashion, and not at table, using the right hand and not 
spoon or fork. 
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Practically, every year during these twenty years (1898- 
1914), Mrs. Besant went abroad all over the world, for three 
or four months on lecturing tours and the countries thus covered 
included England, France, Scandinavia, Germany, Italy, United 
States of America, Australia, Malaya and Singapore. 

Before I turn to her great political work in India, which 
was the l^t phase of her great life, I would like to say some¬ 
thing about her outstanding gifts. First and foremost, she was 
a fighter. Dash, courage, initiative; these characterised her. But 
she was also intuitive and far-sighted. With a twinkle in het 
eye, she used to repeat to me these words from the Gita: 

“Yoga is skill in action” ' 

The second great saying which she stated more than once to 
be her watch-word and inspiration is from the Upanishadsi 
“Fearlessness is the true Brahman”. 



Chapter IV 


MRS. BESANT ENTERS POLITICS—1913 

I have already refered in Chapter II to Mrs. Besants book 
^‘England, India and Afghanistan” in which she said inter dUa 
that the answer to British mis-nile in India was self-government 
to India in slow stages and she also suggested the liquidation 
of the Indian Princely States. Mrs. Besant knew the problem 
and she knew the answer in 1879. 

Then in 1903, we find a clear statement of the ideals which 
ever after animated her: “India must be governed on the basis 
of Indian feelings, Indian traditions, Indian thoughts, and Indian 
ideals. I dream of the time when India, En^and, Australia 
and Canada will all join in the making of a common empire— 
then India’s children will bring their priceless treasures to the 
enriching of that Empire”. 

One may ask how, holding these views in 1879 and 1908, 
Mrs. Besant waited ten years more before advancing openly 
into the field of active politics. I will let Mrs. Besant give her 
answer as to why she abstained from political work during the 
period 1893 to 1912, and took it up only in 1913: 

"Some of my good hiends wonder why I work in the 
Political field, which for some years I left: entirely. The 
answer must be a little bit of autobiography. I left it, 
because H. P. ^Blavatsky wished it. She thought, and 
thought rightly, that under the new conditions into which 
I entered when I became her pupil in the Divine Wisdom, 
it was necessary for me to devote myself to the mastering 
of the Theosophical standpoint, to the adjustment of the 
focus of the mental and emotional eyes to the new Li^t 
Socialist as she declared herself to be—of the Socialism of 
Love and not of hate—she would not have me teach Social¬ 
ism, until I had seen, how in the agelong evolution of man¬ 
kind, the socialism of child-peoples, under an autocracy 
of Wisdom and Love, had necessarily passed away—exqui- 
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ritdy beautiful and happiness-giving as it was—to make 
way for die struggles, the antagcmisms, the warn in which 
adolescent Nations hewed thei^ ways to Individualism and 
self-reliance. In the old Pythagorean way, she imposed on 
me silence on the subjects 1 cared for most, to which my 
public life had been devoted. She did well. For my old 
crude views were thrown into the fire of silence, and 
nothing was lost of the gold that they contain^: that re¬ 
mained. She had learned in the wild days of the French Re¬ 
volution the danger of such views among a people starving 
and ignorant, and she knew that in silence wisdom grows. 

"Gradually, over here in India, I studied India’s past, 
and learned how great had been her people’s liberty in 
ancient days. In the early nineties I saw the Panchayat 
system at work, that I had read about, and found it wise. 
From time to time I gave a lecture on the problems of Na¬ 
tional life, and in England, now and again, I lectured on 
England’s neglected duties to India, and on the i^ce of 
coloured races in the Empire, on their grievances, recall¬ 
ing old studies, when I had published a strong attack on 
England’s dealings with India, the black story of Clive and 
Hastings, and the tyrannies and wrongs. Hotly had 1 writ¬ 
ten also on England and Afghanistan, protesting against the 
invasion and England’s policy, against English policy in 
Egypt and towards Arabia. The study of those days re¬ 
mained, and laid the ground work for the future. For all 
the love for India, and the sympathy with her wrongs, and 
the knowledge of her sufferings, of her awakening in the 
eighties, and her struggles, the work for her with Charles 
Bradlau^, the meeting with the Congress deputations, and 
with Dr. Dadabhai Naorcq'i In his election fi|^t—as he 
reminded me the other day—all this flowered when I first 
touched Indian soil into the intense devotion for the 
Motherland which has animated me ever since. But all 
my first years cff woric went to the uplifting of eastern 
faiths, and especially of Hinduism—the woric that had the 
honour cff being condemned by Sir Valmitine Chirol, as 
helping Nationalism—as indeed it did, for afl great Na¬ 
tional movements in India are rooted in religion; as witness 
the rdigious movement before Shivaji and the Marndia 
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Confederacy; and the Brahmo Samaj, the Arya Samaj, the 
Theosophical Society, preparing the road for the National 
Movement, and the nourishing thereof by Swamj Vivek- 
ananda. Then came the educational work, and the lec¬ 
tures to the Hindu College students, and the inspiring ot 
them with Patriotism, with devotion to the Motherland, 
the experience of the treatment of my Indian friends by 
Anglo-Indians, the meeting with Mr. Gokhale, the sad 
viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, the shock of Surat, the wrath 
of my Bengali friends over the partition and my sympathy 
with them, the anarchical troubles, the saving of boys from 
the police, and so on and so on, till I knew the time had 
come for letting my tongue speak freely that which had 
been burning in my heart, and to which all led up—the 
Freedom of the Motherland, and dignity of an Indian 
Nation self-mled. To have a share in the winning of that 
Freedom, a share however small—^what greater gift could 
come into hands which fold themselves in the cry of 
homage: Vande Mataram.” 

Tlien furthermore, to come back to Geoffrey West’s ques¬ 
tion: How did Dr. Besant take to active political work, this 
is her answer; “It was in 1913 that I first came into direct con¬ 
scious touch with the Rishi Agastya, the Regent of India in the 
Inner Government. He desired me to form a small band ot 
people, who were brave enough to defy wrong social customs, 
such as premature marriage. Tliis was done and carrying out 
his wishes I gave some lectures that autumn on social reform 
published under the title of “Wake Up, India”. 

"These prepared the way for the desired political reform 
and this was started in the same year by the resolve to begin 
a weekly newspaper. The Commonweal, in January 1914. To 
guide me in its conduct I was summoned to Shamballa, where 
still abide the King and his three Pupils, the ‘Four Kumaras’ 
of the Indian Scriptures, He the Eldest. Then I was given 
what I always call my Marching Orders: —“You will have a time 
of trouble and danger. I need not say. Have no fear. But have 
no anxiety. Do not let opposition become angry. Be firm, but 
not provocative. Press steadily the preparation for the coming 
changes and claim India’s place in the Empire. The end will 
be a Great Triumph. Do not let it be stained by excesses. 
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Remember that you represent in the outer world the Regent, 
M^o is My Agent. My Hand will be over you and My Peace 
with you!” 

These words—her Marching Orders—^marked out the policy 
Annie Besant followed and that is the main reason why Mrs. 
Besant whilst fighting for Indian •freedom, held strongly that 
she should remain within the British Commonwealth. This 
was possible by winning Dominion Status. This meant the 
avoidance of a War of Colour; of Asia against Europe. It 
meant the peace of the world. 

The following statement of policy appeared in the initial 
number of “The Commonweal”, the news-weekly first founded 
by Dr. Besant in 1914 to help her political work in India: — 

Our Policy 

First and foremost, to hold a free platform for the expres¬ 
sion of varied opinions on religious, educational, social and 
political problems, so that burning questions in all parts of the 
world may be thrashed out, and truth elicited by thoughtful 
• discussion. 

The editorial policy regards the four great functions of 
human life—^belonging to the Spirit, the Mind, the Emotions, 
and the Body—as being different expressions of our life and 
as therefore closely inter-related. They form the four great 
departments of National Reform in every country and any an¬ 
tagonism between them, nay, any mutual coldness or indiffer¬ 
ence, throws the whole Body Politic out of health. 

In India, this isolation is peculiarly mischievous, because 
as Mr. A. O. Hume pointed out in 1885: “The earnest and 
unselfish labourers for progress in this country constitute but an 
infinitessimal fraction of the population, a fraction that becomes 
absolutely inappreciable if further subdivided; “We stand, 
then, for Union among all workers in the National Cause, and 
ask only to be allowed to serve it in any of the four great 
departments. 

In Religious Reform we stand for individual liberty and 
mutual respect, regarding all religions as ways to God, and 
recognizing the religious consciousness, not any other authority^ 
as the Inner Ruler of each. We regard anti-religion and super¬ 
stition as die fruits of ignorance, to be removed in the cme 
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case by evidence, and in the other by «cplanation. We iduse 
to admit that any religion is a ground for the possession 
social or political advantages, and ask that while all should 
be protected in their liberty none should be treated as 
privileged. 

In Educational Reform •we plead for flexibility, fmr the 
lessening of the number of examinations, and the over>pressure 
caused by too early specialization; fcxr the encouragement of 
initiative both in teachers and pupils; for attention to physical, 
moral and religious culture as well as to intellectual; for the 
lowering of fees; and the increase of the number of schools and 
colleges; for the encouragement of the classical languages of 
India and of the vernaculars; for the wider spread of technical 
and artistic instruction; for the education of girls and of the 
masses; and, g^erally, for universal education on National 
lines, with an open path from primary schools through hi^er 
schools to the Universities. 

In Social Reform we are in favour of foreign travel, of co¬ 
operation, and of the uplifting of the depressed classes; of the 
abolition of child-marriage, the seclusion of women, die colour 
bar, and the caste system. 

In Political Reform we aim at the building up of complete 
Self-Government from village councils, through district and 
municipal boards and provincial legislative assemblies to a Na¬ 
tional Parliament, equal in its powers to the legislative bodies 
of the self-governing Colonies, by whatever name these may 
be called; also at the direct representation of India in die Impe¬ 
rial Parliament, when that body shall contain all representatives 
of the self-governing States of the Empire. All measures that 
tend in this direction we shall support, and all that retard it we 
shall oppose. We recognise the National Congress and the non- 
official members of representative bodies as voicing the will 
of India. We claim an open path for Indians to every post in 
their native land, as promised by the Proclamation of 1858, and 
the abolition of every law that places them in a position infe¬ 
rior to that enjoyed by the En^sh. We ask that capacity and 
high character shall determine all appointmonts to t^ce and 
that colour and refigion shall be entirely disregarded as 
qualifications. 

One thing that lies very near to our heart is to draw GieaA; 
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Britain and India nearer to each other, by makhig known in 
Great Britain something of Indian movements and of the men 
who will influence from here the destinies of the Em^nre. Eng¬ 
land will listen eagerly to the views of the coming m«ai of India, 
of whom, at present, she knows scarcely anytibing. The views 
of the English educated men, who are the voice of India in 
the iHesent as they are her hope in die future, are but little 
known to the people of Great Britain. Yet for the sake oS both 
nations it is vital that these should be as well known diere as 
the leading men of En^and are known here . . . The ignorance 
of the real India is abysmal, and therefore the interest in her 
is sluggish. We would fain present a living picture of the true 
India, the India panting for liberty, aspiring to seh-Govemment, 
and yet so patient and so helpful, diat En^and may understand 
and sympathize. 

The greater part of die above policy is intended to serve 
Indian reform, but we shall advocate the spirit of diese r^rms 
everywhere, and shall seek to draw together men and women 
of goodwill in every land. 

Bad principles and bad methods will be opposed edito¬ 
rially, but if a person of standing in die community considers it 
neoessaiy to attack anycme individually, the criticism must be 
signed by the writer. 

We shall try to place on record any utterances whidi guide, 
cheer, and invigorate, any great ideals proclaimed by the pro¬ 
phets of our time. 

We would fain be the voice of the dumb, the defends 
of the oppressed, the reformer of evil, the upholder of righte¬ 
ousness. It is a great ambition; but “it is better to try nobly 
and to fail, than ignobly not to try at all.** 

Annie Besant, Editor. 

Amongst the regular British contributors to “The Common¬ 
weal** were H. N. Brailsford and Major David Graham Pole. 

On April 3, 1914, Annie Besant delivered a lecture on 'Na¬ 
tional Education* at the Gaiety Theatre. I was thrilled like the 
rest of the audience. This was my first vivid experience of her 
great matorical powers. She spoke on this occasion, as she did 
rhiring the succeeding years, widi a rich tone and dear enuncia¬ 
tion, in perfect plain dlcUon, widi an occasional gesture, wcnldng 
out a lo^cal dieme to a ^ peroration. Her audienoes wm 
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fascinated by her intellectual and oratorical power; without a 
pause for word, without a note and without the use of felicitous 
phraseology and figurativeness. 

On April 4, 1914, just before she sailed for England, she 
initiated me as a member of the Theosophical Society. This 
gave me an opportunity of shaking hands with her as she gave 
me her blessings. This I have always considered the most im¬ 
portant day of my life. In London, in April and May, in the 
Queen’s Hall lectures, she said, thinking in terms of the coming 
war: “England’s need is India’s opportunity”. “The price ot 
India’s loyalty is India’s Freedom”, and “Strike the metal when 
the iron is hot”. 

On July 11, 1914, Mrs. Besant returned to India (Bombay). 
She bought the “Madras Standard” founded in 1841 and changed 
its name to “New India”. She realised that a daily newspaper 
along with the weekly “Commonweal” was essential for creating 
a healthy public opinion in favour of Home Rule. On 14th 
July, 1914, 1,100 copies of “New India” were printed, and within 
a month i.e. on August 15th, the number increased to 5,000. 

Soon after their return from South Africa, in March, 1915, 
Gandhiji and Kasturba called on Mrs. Besant at her home in 
the Theosophical Headquarters, Adyar. Mrs. Besant gave a 
tea party in their honour under the Banian tree, at which over 
200 guests from Madras and Adyar were present. This was, 
however, not the first meeting which Gandhiji had with Mrs. 
Besant, for as already stated in an earlier chapter, he had called 
on Mme. Blavatsky and Mrs. Besant in 1889 when he was 
studying in England for his Barrister’s examination. Soon after 
he met Mrs. Besant at Adyar, lie made a Press statement to 
the effect that he was thunder-struck and horror-struck on seeing 
flowers on Mrs. Besant’s desk and roses in the Theosophical 
Headquarters and wondered what Mrs, Besant who was c*on- 
sidered a Yogi had to do with roses and other flowers I Lala 
Lajpat Rai strongly protested against Gandhiji’s reaction against 
flowers and criticised him and he asked what did Gandhiji 
understand of Yogis and Yoga? 

Mrs. Besant saw that the Indian National Congress could 
make very little progress and would be ineffective in bringing 
pressure on the British Government, because cff the split in the 
Congress circles since the Surat session of the Congress in 1907 
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was still unhealed and the extremists as they were called were 
kept out of the Congress, and the Congress was under the con* 
trol of the "Moderates” with Pherozshah Mehta, the Litm of 
Bombay, and the uncrowned King of India as their lender. 
Before the Congress met at Madras in 1914, Mrs. Besant and 
several others came down to discuss matters with Mr, Gokhale. 
Negotiations with Mr. Tilak's party went on at the same time 
and there was a talk of a Round Table Conference between the 
Extremists and the Moderates. H. P. Mody in his Biography 
of Pherozshah Mehta says that Pherozshah kept himself aloof 
and disapproved of Cokhale’s talks with the leaders on the other 
side. More than ever he felt convinced of the undesirability of 
union with a party whose policy he condemned and whose 
methods he distrusted. The talks came to nothing and Gokhale 
blamed Tilak for the failure of the talks. Nothing daunted Mrs. 
Besant from continuing her effort at unity at the Madras Con¬ 
gress. When her amendment of the Constitution was referred 
by the Madras Congress to a Committee, Pherozshah Mehta 
had decided on having the next session in Bombay. He was 
anxious to put an end once and for all to the manoeuvres which 
had been going on for some years to effect a compromise which 
he regarded as mischievous, and he was confident that his per¬ 
sonality and his immense influence in Bombay would carry 
eveiything through as he wanted. With his passing away a few 
weeks before the holding of the session, the way was made 
smooth for the amendment. 

Mrs. Besant sought an interv’iew with Pherozshah Mehta in 
July, 1915. Pherozshah agreed to meet her in Poona. But a 
few days before the appointed day of the meeting, Mrs. Besant 
suggested in a Press statement that Lala Lajpat Rai should be 
the President of the Congress Session to be held in Bombay m 
December, 1915. Pherozshah was the Chairman of the Recep¬ 
tion Committee. Reading of Mrs. Besant*s suggestion of Lufpat 
Rai being made the President, he immediately telegraphed to 
Mrs. Besant cancelling the appointment on grounds of ill-health! 
Pherozshah wanted Sir Satyendra Sinha, ex-Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council (later Lord Sinha, Under Secretary 
of State for India) to be the President. Within two or three 
mrniths, a month and a half before the Congress was held, 
Pherozshah died on 5th November, 1915. 
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On 17th November, 1915, my brother, Ja mn adas, Umar 
Sobani and Shankerlal Banker, started a Weekly "Young India”. 
Jamnadas and K. M. Munshi were the first editors. The paper 
was to support Mrs. Besant's policy. 

Lord Willingdon thorou^y disapproving of the Besantine 
policy brou^t pressure on Jamnadas through Sir Shapurji 
Broacha, a great friend of our family, to stop the paper. 
Jamnadas successfully resisted this attempt of Lord Willingdon 
and the paper continued under his editorship till July 1919, 
Munshi having resigned his joint editorship after some months, 
owing to differences of opinion with Shankerlal Banker. Jamnadas 
then went to England with the National Home Rule League 
Delegation, and Shankerlal Banker and Umar Sobani handed 
over the paper to Gandhiji. Gandhiji became die editor ot 
“Young India”—Plater known as “Harijan”. 

My first ever letter published in the Press dates from this 
time—1915. I suggested that Winston Churchill, then a Liberal 
and a Cabinet Minister under Prime Minister Asquith, be ap¬ 
pointed as Viceroy and Governor-General of India in place of 
Lord Hardinge on the latter’s giving up his office at the end 
of his term. I wonder what turn the History dF India would 
have taken if Asquith had acted on my suggestion instead 
appointing Lord Chelmsford as Hardinge’s successorl 

Mrs. Besant attended the Bombay Congress and B. C. 
Homiman as Editor of the “Bombay Chronicle” under the con¬ 
trol of “Moderates” (Chairman of the Board of Directors Pheroz- 
shah Mehta) praised Mrs. Besant editorially for her efforts at 
imity. At this Bombay Congress Session, with the Past of India 
in her memory and its Future in her imagination, Mrs. Besant 
announced the Present; she stood for an immediate uncompro¬ 
mising demand for Home Rule for India. In doing so, she 
shocked the Past and received from it through die lips of its 
representative, the President of the Session—Sir Satyendra Sinha 
^■j-4he title of “Impatient Idealist”. 

Against this statement of Sinha—calling her an impatient 
idealist Mrs. Besant called a private meeting in 1915 in Bombay 
at China Bang and submitted her plan for the starting of a 
Home Rule League with the object ai attaining com{dete Home 
Rule for India. She was not afraid to use the phrase Hmae 
Rule aithou^ many people were startled by it as it recalled 
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the violent Home Rule Movement ci Ireland under RamelL The 
people who attended the meeting were divided into two groups 
(1) her followers and friends and (2) odiers» afraid of the fonna- 
tion of the new movement who insisted that the Congr^ akme 
should take up the wodc. She agreed to wait. Austen Cham* 
berlain. Secretary of State for India, was at that time seriously 
considering a forward move for India based on Lord Willmg* 
don’s scheme for further refcmns. But as soon as he read the 
mild speech of the Congress President Sinha, he laid aside aU 
thought of going ahead with reforms in India saying India could 
wait till after the war. And so the Britidi Government shelved 
the Indian issue. 

Mrs. Besant saw that the Congress passed at its four day 
Sessicm exceUent resolutions, and eloqumit speeches were made 
by the upper-middle class stalwarts and after these four days, 
nothing further was done till the Congress met again one vear 
later. The Congress consisted mainly of hi^ly successful law* 
yers and doctors and hardly any businessmen joined its ranks. 
Mrs. Besant with her political experience of En^and saw that 
this state of affairs would not help India and she made up her 
mind that the extremists under the leadership of Tilak should 
be brought under the Congress. She wanted to revivify the 
Congress and she thought that the one way to do it was by 
starting a new organization—the Home Rule League. She wrote 
to Sir William Wedderbum and Dadabhai Naoroji, then 95 and 
living a retired life at Versova. Wedderbum rebuffed her as 
he thought that Mrs. Besanfs movement would weaken the 
Congress. Other ^Moderate* leaders like Sir Dinshaw Wachha, 
five years older than Mrs. Besant, were equally fri^tened be* 
cause they knew of her speed of work. 

Dinshaw Wachha wrote to Dadabhai protesting against his 
acceptance of the Presidentship of Mrs. Besant’s Hmne Rule 
League. “We do not approve dF the methods of Mrs. Besant 
who late in die day has come forward to support the Ccmgress 
movement...... We are alarmed at the way in which she is going 

about on her own respcmsibility, supported from l^hind by the 

extremists.it is a distinct menace to the peaceful progress 

of the countty,” 

* Dadabhai did not take this lying down and immediate^ 
replied to Wadiha: 
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. “Every theoiy of suspicion should be demonstrated Ulce 
a theorem in geometry before he could act on it. In this 
particular case, he saw no reason to discountenance a move¬ 
ment, full of promise for the country’s good, merely be¬ 
cause his friends suspected that its promoters would work 
in a manner prejudicial to the Congress.” 

'Dadabhai Naoroji welcomed Annie Besant’s move and pro¬ 
mised help. 'She visited Dadabhai in his home at Versova, but 
this did not come to much except as a moral support as Dada- 
bhai was now too old for any active work. 

Incidentally, with pardonable pride, I may mention that 1 
shook hands with Sir Henry Cotton and Sir William Wedder- 
bum in January, 1905—^I was twelve then—^when they attended 
a Reception held on the occasion of my eldest brother’s maniage. 
And I shook hands with Dadabhai Naoroji in June, 1916, on 
the day he received the LL.D. Degree from the Bombay 
University. 

I met Pherozshah Mehta twice in 1912 at his Chambers. 1 
came into closer contact with Sir Dinshaw Wachha in 1921 in 
connection \\ith anti-non-co-operation movement. 
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MRS. BESANT PREPARES GROUND FOR 
HOME RULE, 1915 

(i) “India: A Nation** 

(ii) “How India Wrought For Freedom’ 

(ii) “Mrs. Besant Interned”. 

In 1915, was published Mrs. Besant’s “India: A Nation”. She 
ends her prefatory note: “I dare to claim an intimacy of know¬ 
ledge and an identity of sentiment which qualify me for .stating, 
as far as may be in such brief composs, the case for “India; A 
Nation”. There is a masterly foreword to this book by C. P. 
Ramaswamy Aiyar, our elder statesman today at 85 but only 
34 then. In this foreword he shows great wisdom and insight 
into the problems of India which India would have to tackle 
during the coming generations. Mrs. Besant sums up this book: 

“I sum up this little book, which seeks to justify India 
as a Nation claiming her freedom, with an appeal I wrote 
in “New India”, a daily paper, at the close of some articles 
on Self-Government. It puts, as strongly as I can put it, 
India’s appeal to England; 

“O English Nation! Great and free and proud. Can 
not you see? Cannot yon understand? Cannot you realise 
that your Indian brothers feel now as you would feel if a 
foreigner niled in your land? That to be a stranger in your 
own country, an alien in your own land, with no rights save 
those given by grace of a Government not your own, your 
inferiority taken for granted, your capacities weighed in alien 
scales, and measured by the wand of another Nation—^you 
could not bear such a state, such an outlook. India is pa¬ 
tient, as you would not be. She does not want to break 
the link; she wants to remain part of the Empire; but an 
equal part, a self-governing Community, standing on a level 
with the Self-Governing Dominions. Is this passionate long¬ 
ing sedition? Is this ineradicable hope, treason, Vou dare 
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not say so, you, who bred Hampden, and Sidney, and 
Milton; you whose ^oiy is your Freedom; you, who boast 
of your Empire as an Em^^ of the Free. Who dared to 
ask you if you were fit for freedom? Charles 1 asked it. 
James II asked it Histoiy records die answer that you 
gave. 

*What does India want? She wants everything that 
any other nation may claim for itself. To be free in India, 
as the Englishman is free in England. To be governed by 
her own men, freely elected by herself. To make and un¬ 
make Ministries at her will. To carry arms; to have her own 
Army, her own Navy, her own volunteers. To levy her own 
taxes; to make her own budgets, to educate her own people; 
to irrigate her own lands, to mine her own ores; to mint 
her own coin; to be a Sovereign Nation within her own 
borders, acknowledging the paramount power of the Impe¬ 
rial Crown, and sending her sons to the Imperial Council. 
There is nothing to which any man can aspire in his own 
land horn which the Indian must be shut out here. 

“A large claim, you say. Does the Englishman ask 
less for himself in En^and? If yes, what is there strange 
that an Indian should ask the same for himself in India? 
What is the radical difference between them, which should 
make an Indian ‘cxjntenf to be a thrall? It is not the "angle 
of vision” that needs changing. It is the eye, purified from 
pride and prejudice, that can see clearly, and the heart, 
purged from arrogance, that can beat wi^ healthy strokes. 

"England and India hand-in-hand. Yes, that is our 
hope, for the world s sake. But that it may be so, justice 
must replace inequality; for India can never be at rest, till 
she is free”. 

Also in 1915 she published a series of articles in the "Com¬ 
monweal” entitled "How India Wrougjit for Freedom”. These 
articles were later published in a book of 700 pages entitled "How 
India Wrought for Freedom” with the sub-title “Ihe Story of 
Naticmal Congress told from the Official Recsords.” (1885-1914). 

In the Foreword, Mrs. Besant says: "Little is needed to 
explain the purpose of this book. It is a plain story of India's ' 
constitutional struggle for Freedcnn, a story so pathetic in its 
patience, so strong in its endurance, so far-seeing in its wisdom. 
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that it is India’s |u5tification—if any justi&:atioa can be needed 
for asserting the right to Freedom — for her demand for Home 
Rule. 

The younger generation are impatient under the repetition 
of disregarded demands and they are ri^t. The time has come 
for the definite agitation for Home Rule, to continue till it is 
granted. But they are wrong if they fail to recognise that these 
thirty years of work alone make it possible that the full demand 
for Freedom can now be effectively made. And they are doubly 
wrong if they are not grateful to those builders of tiie Indian 
Nation, who, when all was dark around them, believed in the 
dawning of the Day. They have laid the foundation on which 
their youngers can build. Homage then to the veterans, living 
still with us here, and living in the world beyond, That the 
younger generation may know how splendidly they wrought, 
this book is written. 

I fearlessly place this volume befme the public, as a proof 
of India’s fitness for Home Rule. 'Fhe grasp of the questions 
dealt with, the sagacity of the remedies proposed for poverty 
and misrule, the sobriety of the claims urged, the knowledge 
of, and the sympathy with, the sorrows of tiie people, prove 
how much better off India would be under Self-Rule than under 
Other-Rule. Let any unprejudiced student turn over the ReK)lu- 
fions passed by the Ctmgress during thirty years, and see how it 
laid bare the popular suffering, and how it pointed with un¬ 
erring finger to the causes of that suffering—the drain of Indian 
wealth to England, the exorbitant cost of the alien rule, the 
ever-increasing military expenditure, the sacrifice of Indian in¬ 
dustries, the land-tax ever rising and condemning the peasantry 
to peipetual indebtedness; and to a hopeless poverty and semi¬ 
starvation that have no parallel in any other civilised Nation. 
It is these facts, covered up by officials, but laid bare by the 
Congress, which make Home Rule necessary, if a catastrc^he is 
to be avoided..... 

May this book help Britain to understand the shame of her 
autocratic rule in India, her broken pledges, her selfishn^s, her 
preference of her own to‘India’s interests. May it help India to 
realise her duty to Herself.” * * . 

In Septemh^t 1915, she wrote about the War in Bur(i|)e;' 
*niere is no bmak as yet^ih the dark dOud of War that lowera 
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over Europe, lit up only with fl9>she$ thet herald the huiatnig 
dielk. From every side conws ffnm news of unpwelldtled 
slaughter, and the oldest scientific brains m each country are 
dedica^ to the ghastly worh of wrendiing from Nature new 
ways of killing her children. And what is the lesson that Human* 
ity is to learn from this welter of Imnor and of death? Surely that 
intellect uniUumined by InOve must ultimately bring our race to 

nauj^t.. Knowledge and Love should walk hand>in4iand in 

evolution, for knowledge without love has no compass for its 
guiding, and love without knowledge may become a destroy¬ 
ing torrent instead of a fertilising Stream. Hence is Wisdom — 
the blending of Love and Knowledge — the higher achievement 
of the man who stands on the threshold of Immortality.** 

Early in 1916, Mrs. Bemnt a^ed Gandhiji to work with her 
in the Hmne Rule League. Gandhi^ refused saying that lw» did 
not want to embarrass the British Government who were fhd^t- 
ing the Germans, but that he would wait till the end of the war 
as he was confident that the British Government feeling grateful 
for India's help during the war would without difficulty intro¬ 
duce the necessary refosms and give power to Indiana Mrs. 
Besant told him that she knew her pe<^e better than Gandhip 
and that unless the ground was prepared by the Indians the 
British Government would forget aU about lira's great service 
in the war. Gandhui did not a^ee. Later events proved that 
Mrs. Besant was right and Gandhiii was wrong. 

The Covemment were frightened of Mrs. Besant s poUticai 
activities, and her strong articles in ‘'New Indm", and the Madras 
Government (Lord Pentland—<^vemor) demanded a security of 
Rs. from Mrs. Besant on 5ih June, 1916, under the i^oss 
Act. Th^ bracketting of Mrs. Besant with the violent sediUon- 
ists against whom the Press Act had been aimed stirred hot feel¬ 
ings throuf^out the country. Further Lord WiBingdons Gov¬ 
ernment in Bombay and later the C. p. Goveriuneni (Sir Beniatein 
Robertson — Governor) passed prohibitory orders aga hK** Mrs. 
Besant fmbidding her from entering the Bombay Presidency 
and the Central Provinces. 

But this unfair action by the Biree Provincial Govermuintt 
gave a fillip to Mrs. Besant s agitation fmr Home Rule. Bis- 
aj^pointod at this weak-kneed attBude of the Cooipess and seeing 
that ifc was not Ifimly to move fn fhe immedfiate hilune hhfi. 
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Bern! stail^ ber Home Eule Lesgue io September, 19|5. She 
did not get mudb pcpohur support to start with, but she was 
able to start many branches with limited memb^hjp all over 
the Bombay Presidency. The membership was mainly ooniined 
to die Theosofhical iolkiwers. In Bombay, the Home Rule 
League stwrted widi a membendUp of 70 of whcmi 68 were Theo* 
sophists and 8 non^Theosophists—Umar Sobani and Shankerlal 
Banker. 

Five months earlier—-April, 1916—^Tilak had already Jrtarted 
his Home Rule League in Poona. There was no rivalry between 
the two organizations and their leaders worked m harmony. In 
May, 1916), Mrs. Besant came to POona, and with Tilak in the 
Chair, d^vered a lecture on Home Rule. TUak deliberately 
conRoed the activity of his Home Rule League to Western and 
Central India, and let Mrs. Besant operate freely in the rest ot 
the country. 

The Home Rule movement made an instantaneous impres¬ 
sion on Jawaharlal. ‘"The atmosphere became electric", he wrote 
many years later, “and most of us young men expected big tilings 
in the near future”. He joined both the Home Rule Leagues, 
but worked mainly for Mrs. Bemnt's* 

The Government of India’s reaction to the Home Rule Move¬ 
ment quickly changed from derision to bewilderment and then 
to alarm. Sir Reghiald Craddock, Home Member, was fright¬ 
ened^ He said: “The position is one of great di^culty. The 
Moderate leaders can-command no support among die vocal 
classes who are being led at the heels of TUak and Besant. Home 
Rule is pressed for not so much as constitutianal reforms now 
becoming due, but as the only salvation from innmnmable 
wrongs and grievances uncfer which India is suffering....... under 

cover of constitutional action, the minds of t^ people 'vho 
read newspapers are being poisoned against the British 
Goverment”. 

Ttiis statement sums up the blindness of the British buieau- 
cracy refusing to face facts and misunderstanding and mismter- 
preting every constitutional agitation as sedition. 

Go^mment of India records show tiiaf the Provincial 
(^mments fr^ened of Mrs. Besant s pditical activltiee were 
ppesihig ^ Central Government to give a dear lead on the 
pidicy to be adopted towards fhe Home Ride Movement This 
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Lord Chelmsford declined to do and the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments were left free to act as they thought fit. 

At the Lucknow Congress which I attended as the dele¬ 
gate for the first time, Mrs. Besants efforts at unity succeeded 
and Lokmanya Tilak attended the Congress after an absence ot 
nine years, he having left it at the time of Surat split in 1907. 
Mrs. Besant, Jinnah, Chimanlal Setalvad and Lokmanya Tilak 
were the leaders who welcomed the Congress-League Sdaeme. 
Gandhiji was present but did not take any active part in the 
proceedings. He was biding his time. Jawaharlal Nehru also 
was a silent spectator. ' a 

On the morning when Sir Harcourt Butler, Lieut.-Govemor 
of U.P., visited the Congress, Homiman, Editor of the 
"Chronicle'^, published in the Bombay Chronicle^ a confidential 
letter by Lionel Curtis of the Round Table Group purporting to 
suggest that as a reward for the war services, the other seU- 
goveming dominions, Australia and New Zealand, Canada and 
South Africa should have control over India along with Great 
Britain. This coup on Homiman's part created a great stir in 
the Congress which thoroughly disapproved of this suggestion. 

The Aga Khan had suggested privately to the British Gov¬ 
ernment that India should be suitably rewarded by the British 
Govemm«it for her war services to the British Empire; and he 
said that every member of the British Empire — Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada and South Africa would get something or the 
other aftdr the defeat of the Germans, and he added that Ger¬ 
man East Africa (now Tanganyika) should be made a Colony 
of India. 1 must add that a large population of German East 
Africa were Khojas who acknowledged the Aga Khan as their 
Spiritual Head. It was India's good luck that the British did 
not act.favourably towards Aga Khan's suggestion. > . .• 
Major David Graham Pole who attended the Lucknow 
Congress wrote on 30th March, 1917, the following letter to the 
Hon. Sir Sankaran Nair, then Member for Education in the 
Viceroy s Executive Council': 

"M[y dear Sir Sankaran, 

I want to write to you at once about a most interesting 
meeting I had last ni^t with Mr. Philip Ken of the “Round 
Table”. We dined together and had some three hours' talk, 
chiefly on India. Kerr is Secretary to lioyd George, and 
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has trav<^ed quite a good deed in diSCTCant parte of the 
Empire. He is looked on as one of the coming men. His 
ideas with regard to India go further than I have ever 
heard expressed previously by any official. He is entirely 
for self-govennment for India, at the earliest possible oppor¬ 
tunity. His ideas are: — 

(1) That in each Presidency there should be an electo¬ 
rate based broadly on literacy. 

(2) That the Governor of the Presidency should choose 
his Council as would be done by any Prime Minis- 
‘ter here; but this Council must command the sup- 
' port of a majority of the electors. 

(3) That the Viceroy should have his Council chosen 
from the Presidency Councils and they again 
should, whether Indians or Europeans, have the 
support of the majority of the electors. 

His idea would be' then to say to the Viceroy and Gover¬ 
nors practically that they are in India to rule as the Indians 
direct, in much the same way as is dime in any of the 
other self-governing Dominions. He thinks the only man 
for tis with fire and imagination is Lloyd George, and he 
believes that if the latter were relieved- of some of the pres¬ 
sure of the War work, he would take it up and <»iTy it 
through. Kerr thinks that we should do as much quiet 
Work as we can, and arrange to get really good represen¬ 
tative Indians over here to put their views before the people 
and this especially immediately after the war. 

Kerr told me a good deal abput Curtis who went out, I 
understand specially to endeavour to bring about such an 
understanding as would lead to an early measure of self- 
government, and unfortunately has fallen foul of the very 
people he wanted to help. His letter to Kerr of which so 
much was made at Congress time when I was in India, was 
of course very clumsily worded and never having been in¬ 
tended for publication conveyed to Indians entirely the 
opposite effect from what Cu^s had intended to be con¬ 
veyed here. It is unfortunate, but Kerr believes that the 
Indians will, befmre bng be so assured of Curtis's good in¬ 
tentions and good work, that they will readily adcnowledge 
that their first information was mistaken. 
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t aiti sorty to iviite so long a latter, but I Wanted to 
put this before you while it was still fresh in my sdiid. It 
certainly is good to know that we have a man Hke Kierr who 
is so willing and anxious to forward die ends we have so 
much at heart. 

All good wishes,” 

Mrs. Besant with her two colleague, Arundale and Wadia, 
was interned in Ootacamund by the Govemmmt Madras on 
16th June, 1917. Lord Pendand had forfeited securities of *New 
India* to the extent of Rs. 4K),000/-. 

Lord Pentland, the Governor of Madras, asked Mrs. Besant 
to see him on 16th June, 1917. Anddpating that this would 
lead to her internment, she wrote a message to the people of 
India and published it in ”New India” of 15th June, 1917: 

To My Brothers and Sisters in India 

I wrote this to leave behind me, when I thouj^t I was 
gdng to Ooty. Now, as I have to see H. £. the Governor 
tomorrow, I think it ssder to print it today, lest I should be 
interned and unable to speak. 

Annie Besant 

“these are the times that try men's souls.” Thus spdoe one 
who faced the fiery furnace of trial, and who faltered »ither 
in faith nor in courage. “It is ours today to face a powerful auto¬ 
cracy, determined to crudi out dl resistance to its will, and that 
will is to prevent India from gaining Self-Government, or Home 
Rule, in the Reconstruction erf the Empire after the War. 

‘*lhe National Congress has declared in confunctfon with the 
All-India Mudim League, that India must be lifted frmn the 
position of a Dependency to that of an equal partner in the 
Empire. To that end they (halted a scheme of reforms, which 
proposed that the Legislative Councils should be much enlarged 
and elected on as broad a basis as possible with a frmr*fitdrs 
majorfty of elected members, and that cokitrerf (rf taxation and 
expenditure —• the power of granting or refusing supirfy —^foould 
be placed in the hands of this Le^lative Coimcil, so tei to subor¬ 
dinate the Executive to the Legislative Council. Hits ft ftie fea¬ 
ture (rf the scheme specially selected by H. E. die Qoveriior of 
Madras for reprobatkm, and ahhou^ It had been {dasmed in 
consonance with the pim^ce (rf civiBaed Nationsby most 
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respon^le public men in ibe ctBintiy, and accepted by die 
great mass of popldady elected ddqgaies at tite Lnddnow Na¬ 
tional Congtess and the Muslim League, 1916, His EfcoeBency 
was pleased to aver that no Indian with knowledge of affanrS 
would endorse it, and this soon after it had been endomed by 
Mr. Madhava Rao, late Dewan Ttavancore, Mysore 

and Baroda. 

“The difference of opinion between the Governor of Madras 
and the large mafority of educated Indians is a smaU matter; 
but the resolution to crush Home Rule by force is a very serious 
one. It is practically proposed to stranipe by violence the poll- 
deal educative propaganda the Congress ordered its own Com¬ 
mittees, the Home Rule Leagues, and other skadar public boches 
to catty on. We are therefore faced by the alternative of dis¬ 
obeying the mandate of the country or that of die Governor 
of Madras, an alternative which has been faced in die past by 
all Countries ubich suffer under autocracies, and ubidi India 
—^dte last great civilised country to be subfected to autocracy, 
save those under the Cenral FUwers in Europe^as nbw to 
face. Ror myself, as a member of the All-India Conpess Com¬ 
mittee, I elect to obey the mandate of die country, in pteference 
to that of die Governor of Madras, whidi has no moial fostifi- 
catSoh b^nd it, which outrages British law and custom, and 
imposes an unwarrantable, and, I believe, an illegal, nsteiotion 
on the fundamental Rights of Man. I know that this resolution 
of mine, setting myself agahist the strongest autecracy fo the 
worid in the midst of a dlsmmed mid helpless people, win seem 
to most an of madness, but by sudi acts of madn^ Nations 
are inspired to resist oppre^n. Others wilt scoff at ft as an easy 
martyrdom, deliberately courted; diey have already done so, to 
disemmt it beforehand, diey who would not lace exctusioii from 
Government House, let done the loss of liberty, the seteuie of 
propmty, and the exchiSfon from public Ufo, has been 

my one work and joy for forty-three years. When I Svas twenty- 

1 lyrote, anonymously, hiy first fftee4hought punphlCt, and 
widiin a year, as I reftised to attend the Saciammit 1 had ceased 
to believe hi, I was turned out by my husband from h# home. 
I did net tiimi, and (fo not now, Maine him, for the posmon of a 
Vkhy irddr a heretic 'hifo was impossiMe, and Ids Rtemli Uf||ed 
Mm to Bie Stop. At twenty-Sht, at the end of I 
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joined the National Secular Society for the first time heard -Mr* 
Bradlau^ lecture on August* 2, and received my certificate of 
membership and had an interview with him a day or two later. 
On August 30, 1 wrote my first article in the National Reformer, 
and continued to write in it regularly, till he died in 1891. My 
real public life dates from my first public lecture on “The Politi¬ 
cal Status of Women,** for the Co-operative Institute in August, 
1874. 

“Since then my life has been given wholly to the service of 
the public, as I have seen Service, so that the deprivation ot the 
liberty to render service is the greatest loss that can befall 
me. I know that the selfish and the unpatriotic cannot realize 
this, but those who have a similar Dharma, they will understand. 
Apart from the joy of service, life has no attractions for me, save 
the happiness that flows from a few deep and strong personal 
attachments. To surrender liberty and touch with those I love 
is to me worse than death. But to live free and with them, a 
coward and dishonoured, a traitor to Dharma and to India, 
would be hell,- I take the easier path. 

Those who rob me of liberty will try to blacken me, in oader 
to escape shame for themselves. The Defence of India Act was 
never intended to be used to prevent public political speech, 
free from all incitement to or suggestion of, violence, and accom¬ 
panied with no disturbance of any kind. My paper could have 
been stopped by the Press Act, by forfeiture of security and 
confiscation of press. But the Government is afraid to lace the 
High Court, which has already pronounced its former procedure 
to be illegal. An autocracy is ever afraid of law, and hence 
the Government t^es the step of shutting me up —a cowardly 
course — and hopes to prevent any public protest by striking 
down all who resist it. The Defence of India Act is being used 
to suppress all political agitation of an orderly character, so that 
the Government may pretend to England that India is silent 
and indifferent. 

Sir S. Subramania Aiyar*s brave action, followed oy those 
of the Hon. Mr. K. V. Hangaswami Iyengar, the Hon. V. K. 
Ramanujadiariar, Chairman of the Kumbakonam Municipality, 
the Hon. Mr. B. V. Narsimha Iyer, Dewati Bahadur L. A- 
Govindaraghavier, Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Mr. Rangaswami 
Aiyar of Madurai, Public Prosecutor and Pleader, with' the effeo- 
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tive letter of Mr. N. Ramchandra Rao, defending the Orngress 
and League sdieme against the strictures of the Governor — 
these all show die spirit of Madras, and will, I feel sure,, be fol¬ 
lowed by many others of this City, now scattered far and wide 
over the country, enjoying their well won 'holiday, and uncons¬ 
cious of what is being done so cleverly by the Executive in their 
absence. If any attempt be made to justify my internment by 
pretence of my entering into or cognisance of any consj^macy, or 
communication with the enemy, I fling the lie in the slanderers 
teeth. I know that some post cards with my portrait, purport¬ 
ing to come from Germany and said to be seditious, have been 
sent to friends. I have been told of them, but have not seen 
a copy. They may have been fabricated in Germany; or , by the 
C.I.D. here, but I have nothing to do with them. ' 

If it be said that I have carried on “a campaign of calumny,^ 
which I utterly deny, the fault lies with Lord Pentland, who 
could, once again, have forfeited my security and confiscated 
my press. But then his Advocate-General would have had to prove 
it in Court and before the Privy Council, and that he could not 
do. It is easy for a Governor, if he has no scruples, to calumni¬ 
ate a person from the safe security of a Coundl meeHng at Ooty, 
and then to lock up the calumniated. Such is the natural course 
of an irresponsible autocrat. 

■ ^ Such men, to protect themselves, as we saw in the case 
Sir Reginald Craddock, having silenced their victims, proceed 
to blacken and defame them before the world. How else can 
they. justify themselves? When the dry facts as to poverty, 
starvation, oveitaxation, illiteracy, are stated, they are "calumny.'' 
To say that the average life period in India is 23.05 that in Eng¬ 
land it is 40, in New Zealand 60, is "calumny." To publish a 
table of literacy in England, Japan, Russia, Baroda, and British 
India is “calumny." To show that the raised assessment on land 
in one district was balanced that same year in the increased 
debt of- the raiyats to the sowcars is “calumny”. To show by 
these and many other facts that the autocracy in India is not 
even efiScient is “calumny”. To quote ancient books to show 
the state of the country in the pre-British days is "calumny” 
-—if it shows widespread prosperity and wealth; if it tells of 
raids and wars, then it is history. 

- -.Let them talk as they will; they "come and go, impermn- 
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nent” But Lord Pentland a good but weak driven kito 
tyranny by strong and ruthless Uien, like Messrs. GiUman and 
Davidson, our real rulers — will have to answer fot his actions 
before the Indian public, before the Britflh Democtucy, before 
history, which records the strug^es for Liberty, and before God. 
Will his conscii^ce be as clear as mine? 

I hear, but gossip is unreliable, that to avt^d ftiteimiient 1 
shall be to4d eidier to go to England cn* to promise to abstain 
from political speaking and writing. I shall do nHther. 1 do 
not run away from a strug^e into which I have led others, and 
leave them in die middle of the field. Our work has been wholly 
constitutional; diere has been no threat, no acA of violence; in 
nothing has the law been transgressed. We believed diat we 
were living under the Crown of Great Britain, and had the cons¬ 
titutional right (rf speech and law-abiding agitation for reforms 
in the system of Government under which we live. Stfll, we 
were aware that we were living under an autocracy, whidi first 
punishes and then issues cnrders for bidding the act punisfaed, 
and we took the risk; for the risk was personal, whereas die 
sui^mnnion of Irce qseech means s ecre t conspiracy leacfing to 
revolution, in which many suffer. I have often pointed out that 
in India Liberty and propeity can be confiscated by Executive 
Order, and that therefore no man is safe; an Executive Order 
forfeited my security and deprived me of anodier Rs. 10,000. 
Now an Executive Order deprives me of my liberty. It is well 
The world Will leaiti how India is governed, and that while 
England asks India to fight against aufodacy in Europe, and 
drains her of her capital to carry on the War, England's agents 
Use all the mediods of autocracy in India, in order to deceive 
the world into the idea that India is well governed and is 
content. 

What is my crime, diat after a long life of wtirit for ofiiers, 
publicly and privately, 1 am to be dropped into the modem 
equivalent of the Mi^e Age oubliette-intefiiiiientF My leal crime 
is that I have awakened in India the National s^-te^ecl, which 
was asleep, and have made thousands dP educated men feel 
that to be content widi being '*a sudect lace" ^ a dUhOnOur. 
Mr. Lloyd George said truly that Ireiatiifs dboGSiieiil WOs not 
material, it was due to the wOundfog of Ni^dOttOl »^ 4 e< p ec t. 
and therefore could not be cured even by I have 
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made 6iem fed diat to live under an aittocr»ey» to dance dtead- 
ance on Governors and Collectors, to be ruled and taaed with¬ 
out their own consent, to be told that they wete not fit to ^em 
themselves, to see young Engh^hmen in the Public Services of 
their country preferred to experienced Indians, to have highly- 
paid Imperial Services for foreigners lending it over less well- 
paid Provincial Services for “natives^—^“natives** being the na¬ 
tural owners of their own land, that these and a hundred other 
like things were Intolerable and should be ended. Life does not 
consist in money and clothes, in motor-cars and invitations to 
Government Houses. Life consists of Liberty, in self-respect, in 
honour, in right ambition, in patriotism, and in noble living. 
Where these are absent, life is not wcath living. It is not the 
life of a man, in the image of God, but of a brute, well fed by 
his owner. 

Thanks to Sir S. Subramania s sploidid courage, he and I 
stand together in this fi^t for freedom, with the advantage, not 
shared by the oth^ members ot our gallant little band — who 
have proved their right to be called leaders by springing for¬ 
ward to lead in the moment of peril — that he is well known in 
England through his work as High Court Judge, and the great 
praise of him by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coundll; 
and he is also persmially known to His Mafesty the King- 
Emperor. No one will believe that such man is an inconridmate 
and headlong agitator. His arrest, if made, will draw Eng^h 
attention to the state of affairs here. I also have the advantage 
of being personally well known in the United Kingdom, Ftance, 
Belgium, Holland, Australia, Italy, Cunada, New Zealand, 
America, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, in the first five per¬ 
sonally as a fighter for liberty of speech in political and social 
r^orms, as a Trade Unionist, a member of “the old Interna¬ 
tional,"* a Radical and a Socialist, and in the rest by reputation; 
in aU as a religious teacher. In Russia I am known as a member 
of the old “Friends of Russia", associated with Russian exiles 
in England, in the days Stepniak. Ntare will foel surprised that 
I am carrying <m the old flj^t for free^ms, here in India. Unless 
the Govemmmit can muzsle the whole Indian laess as widll as 
Reutor, the news of my futomment wffl run round dm worid, 
and proclaim how England, fig^dng for Ub^ to Etoope, and 
posing as its champion, is more false to liberty In ImRa dimi ^ 
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is even in Irdand, is in India an autocracy, naked and unashamed, 
under which neither liberty of person and speech nor possession 
of property is safe, being at the mercy of “Executive Orders,* 
and these are discriminating, striking at one and leaving another; 
some can be terrorized; some can be bribed; threats are used to 
the timid; offices or titles are danced before the ambitious. 
And we are to be punished because we stand by the principles 
for which England stands in Europe, and ask peacefully and 
constitutionally for responsible Self-Government which we work 
for on law-abiding lines. 

For me, I have worked for India in India for nearly 25 
years, and for 14 years before that in England; my “England, 
India and Afghanistan* is as outspoken as “India — a Nation." In 
India, I have worked for the old religions and for Islam and 
against conversion to Christianity; I have worked for education 
— the Central Hindu College, now the centre of the Hindu Uni¬ 
versity, and the Theosophical Educational Trust are my witness; 
I have worked for social reform on religious lines; I am still 
worldng for all of these, and in addition for that which alone 
can make these safe, for Home Rule for India, Self-Government 
within the Empire. 

Only by winning Home Rule can India secure her material 
prosperity; only thus can she save what is left of her trade, her 
industries and her agriculture, improve them and reap the results 
of her own labour. The descent of Lever Bros, to capture the 
soap industry, crushing the nascent factories in Bombay, Madras 
and the U.P., is a prophecy of what will happen after the War 
with Imperial Preference — the fierce competition of British capi¬ 
talists on Indian soil with Indian industries. It is said that the 

• 

Government is going to sell their soap factory, created with In¬ 
dian money, to Lever Bros., thus making it a British industry, 
but that I cannot believe. Lever Bros., is strong enou^ to cnisli 
the Indian manufacturers without Government help. 

Indian labour is wanted for the foreign firins. Indian capi¬ 
tal is being drained away by the War Loan—-which is to bring 
no freedom to India, if the autocracy has its way. Indian taxa¬ 
tion to pay the interest on the War Loan will be crushing., When 
that comes, India will realize why I have striven for Home Rule 
after the War. Only by that can she be saved from ruin, from 
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becoming a Nation of coolies, toiling for the enrichment ot 
others. 

I write plainly, for this is my last word. I go into enforced 
silence and imprisonment, because I love India and have stnven 
to arouse her before it was too late. It is better to suffer than 
to consent to wrong. It is better to lose liberty than to lose 
honour. 

I am old, but I believe that I shall see India wdn Home 
Rule before I die. If I have helped ever so little to the realiza¬ 
tion of that glorious hope, 1 am more than satisfied. 

GOD SAVE INDIA VANDE MATARAM" 

This internment of Mrs. Besant sounded the death-knell of the 
mighty British Empire. What Mrs. Besant could not have 
achieved in 20 years, her internment achieved just in one day. 
Home pule became a live issue for the whole (rf India. Promi¬ 
nent Indian politicians who Imd kept away from the Home Rule 
League, joined it and took up its leadership: M. A. Jinnah in 
Bombay and Tej Bahadur Sapru, Motilal Nehru and C. Y. Chin- 
tamani in U.P. and C. R. Das in Calcutta. Jinnah brought the 
whole legal profession in Bombay to the Home Rule League, 
among others D. N. Bahadurji, Bhulabhai Desai, M. R. Jayakar 
and K. M. Munshi. Homiman also joined the League at this 
stage. C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar and Jawaharlal Nehru had 
already joined the League in 191.6 and were its active members. 
P. K. Telang took up the editorship of New India in olace of 
Mrs. Besant and during the three months of the internment, 
he and C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar wrote most of the editorial 
articles. 

Jawaharlal Nehru says in his autobiography: 

“Mrs. Besant's internment also resulted in my father and 
other moderate leaders joining the Home Rule League. 
Some months later most of these Moderate members re¬ 
signed from the League. My father remained in it and be¬ 
came the president of the Allahabad Branch. 

“Gradually, my father had been drifting away from the 
orthodox Moderate position. His nature rebelled against 
too much submission and appeal to an authority which 
ignored us and treated us disdainfully. But tiie old extrem¬ 
ist leaders did not attract him; their language and methods 
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jarred upon him. Th^ episode of Bes 90 t*s inhKoment 
and subsequent events influenced him considerably, but he 
still hesitated before definitely coeonutting himself to a for* 
ward Hne. Often he used to say io those days that mode* 
rate tactics were no good, but nothing effective could be 
done till some scdution for the Hindu-Moslem question was 
found. If this was found, then he promised to go ahead 
with the youngest of us The adoption by the Congress 
at Ludmow in 1916 of the Joint Congress*League Scheme, 
which had been drawn up at a meeting of the All*lndia 
Congress Committee in our house, pleased him greatly as it 
opened the way to a joint effort, and he was prepared to 
go {head then even at the cost of breaking with his old 
colleagues of the Moderate group.” 

"C. R. Das protested vigorously against Mrs. Besant's 
internment. At a meeting of the Indian Association «m Cal¬ 
cutta he said: *T do not think the God of Humanity was 
crucified only oirce. Tyrrants and oj^wssors have crucified 
humanity again and again. Every outrage on humanity is 
a fresh nail driven through his sacred flesh.” 

I7th June, 1917 was a red letter day for me. It was the 
beginning of my political career. Jinnah became the Pre¬ 
sident of the B(Mnbay Branch of the Hcwne Rule League and he 
selected me as its Treasurer. Umar Sobahi and Shankerlal 
Banker were the Secretaries. Umar Sobani, Shankerlal Banker, 
Indulal Yajnik, Jamnadas Dwarkadas and myself (I was the 
juniormost) approached Gandhiji for assistance to get Mrs. 
Besanf out. It was then that Gandhiji first talked of Passive 
Resistance in India. He wanted 100 volunteers, true and faith¬ 
ful, to walk from Bombay to Coimbatore (about 1,000 miles) 
where Dr. Besant was transferred from Ootacamund for intern¬ 
ment and he said that this would help in her release: We were 
sceptical about this kind of poHtical agitation and were dis¬ 
appointed at GamRiiji*s unhelpful evasive reply. Gandhiji did 
not take any active part in the agitation for her release aiul he 
did not teB us that he had written a pdvate letter to the Private 
Secretaiy to Lord Chelmsford, on lOth July. This was the 
amazing letter: 

Jn my humble ophikm the intemmmits are a big 
blunder. Madras was absohit^ calm then, now it is 
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India as a n^kofe had not anado oommon- 
cans* widi Mis. Aaaant, hu| now she is in a fair way towards 
ce wwaan i Hag India’s with her methods.. 1 my¬ 

self do not like much in Mrs. Besant s methods. 1 have not 
hked the idea of political psopajpmda being carried on dur¬ 
ing the war. In my (pinion our restraint will have be^ 
the best propaganda. And no (me could dmiy Mrs. Besanf s 
great sacrifice and love fos India or desire to be stnctly 

constitutional. But the whole country was gainst me. 

The CoQipres was trying to capture Mrs. Besant. The lat¬ 
ter was trying to capture the former. Now they have almost 
become one.* 

It is hardly nec^sary to comment on Candhiji's letter. 
Candhiji in tins letter refers to “our restraint” putting Govern¬ 
ment and himself on the same side, and he does not like the 
intenunent of Mrs. Besant, not because it was fundamentally 
wrong, but because it brought Mrs. Besant and die Ccmgress 
together! It is not surprising that Gan^iji did not take his 
friends into his confidence about this letter and did not ha^ over 
a copy of this letter to the ftess for publication. Fortunately, 
in ^ interests (4 Hi^nry, this letter is reccNrded in the Govern¬ 
ment of India files of that period. 

Dr. Subramania Aiyar, ex-Chi^ Justice of Madras and Vice- 
I^sident of the Theosophicgl Society, wrote a l^er to President 
Wikan and it was smngs^ ^ India in spite of heavy cen- 
sordiip. Dr. Subramania Aiyar drew Presidmt Wilson s atten¬ 
tion to the British misrule in India and to Mrs. Bessant s intern¬ 
ment without trial. President Wilson prmnpt]^ acted on this 
letter and asked the British Prime Mmister, Lloyd George, to 
explain to him what was hai^^iening in India. The Government 
of India were greatly angered by this act o| Sir Subramania 
Aiyar. Sir Suhramania's letter to President Wilson had the de¬ 
sired rdkct. The United ICmgdom could not aB<n'd to 
the U.S. and its President and ignore worW opinion. They were 
forced to release Dr. Besant on September 17th, 

Just before her release, the Secretary of State, Edwin S. 
Montegue, made toe following brief announcement in toe Home 
of Commons, on the 9Qth Angmf: 

“The policy of His Majest/s Government.is that of 

tiKxea»ng associadon of todimis in every Brandi of the 
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administration, and gradual develc^wnent of self-governing 
institutions, with a view to the progressive realization of 
responsible Government in India as an int^ral part of the 
British Empire”. 

Mrs. Besant had brought India on the political map of the 
world. There was an immediate relaxation in the political ten- ^ 
sions after three months of feverish excitement and agitation 
throughout the length and breadth of India. 

It is relevant to quote here in full Dr. Tej Bahadur 
Sapru’s tribute, in August, 1924, to Mrs. Besant on the occasion 
of her completing 50 years of public service. In this statement 
a reference is made to the part he and Jinhah played in getting 
Mrs. Besant released: 

“It is with a genuine sense of pleasure that I desire to 
pay my tribute, admiration, respect and, may I add, atfeo 
tion for Dr. Besant on her Golden Jubilee of fifty years of 
public life. It is exactly thirty years ago that, as an under¬ 
graduate, I saw her and heard her for the first time. Her 
wonderful eloquence produced an indelible impression on 
my mind, but I was not prepared to follow her. I was m 
full possession of the unlimited wealth of that dogmatism 
which is the monopoly of youth. It was the fashion for 
young men in those days to judge their institutions, social 
polity, philosophy and history by standards prescribed for 
us by the West. I judged her and her philosophy by those 
standards, and in common with many of my contemporaries 
I condemned her as a faddist. Even a few years later, when 
she started her great work at Benares and brought a large 
number of youths under her spell, it pleased me to criticise 
her, and, at times, even to denounce her as a spoiler of 
youth. Having read some of my caiping criticisms in In¬ 
dian papers, all the more virulent because the safety of 
anonymity, she described her unknown critic as a Godless 
materialist. I thoroughly enjoyed the rebuke. Advancing 
years and closer contact have considerably soBened down 
my views about her philosophy and interprelatiori'of our 
religion though they have hitherto failed to mdce me a 
convert. I do not like to be described now as a Godless 
materialist, but at the same time, I should not enjoy the 
. addition of the letters F.T.S. to the otheit that- are usually 
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-iqipended to my name, whether well-earned or otherwise. 
But deq>ite the fact that 1 have been ungodly, and Uiat she 
hfiu; been supremely Godly, 1 confess that, during the last 
fifteen years of my life, 1 have felt more and more drawn 
to her, until 1 can say that notwithstanding many diffoences 
between our points <rf view, her pohit of view in many 
things in our National life is one which has appealed to 
me most. 

^'Friendship and loyalty among friends would be in¬ 
tolerable if unanimity were a condition precedent. They are 
the more valued when there are some differences. She has 
the great gift of creating and fostering such friendships. 1 
lode upon it as one of the rare privil^es of my life that 
she has been good enough, generous enough to admit to 
the circle of her friends. She has honoured me with re¬ 
peated visits, and there was no guest more welcome than 
she, notwithstanding the fact that 1 have had generally 
to conform to her standards of punctuality and regularity, 
with occasional breaches of them, compensated for with pro¬ 
fuse apologies on my side, suid accepted .by a smiling rebuke 
on hers. ■ ' . 

"I can only give here just a few of my impressions of 
her. The one thing that has struck me most about her is 
her earnestness. She believes in what she .says, and it is no 
easy task for anyone to dislodge her from, her beljef. Not 
only does she believe in what she says, but she ac^ on her 
beliefs widi unconquerable perseverence and pertinadty. 
He* admirers, particularly among Theosophists, describe her 
as a thinker, but she does not belong to the. race pf thinkers 
whose thouf^ts are generally sterile. Between her thou^t 
and action there is very little distance. She oonoeived the 
idea of the revival of Hindu culture and it materialised in 
the shape of the Hindu College at Benares. Tliat College, 
today, is die rall 3 dng centre for the best elements of Hindu 
, thon^t and culture. It has expanded into a University. I 
do not wish to rob those who have Worked.for, its eaepan 
sion of die credit that belongs to thmn, but let . no one rob 
Dr. Besant of the credit that is exclusively hers in founding 
and nursing the College, whidi has .no^ar grown into a 
University. 
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"*In 1915, she conct^ed die idea of Home Eule for 
India. ITiere was general unrest in the country. We were 
talking of refonns, and expimsion of Councils, and swore by 
Swaraj, but our ideas were nebulous. Her clear-thinking 
gave concrete shape to our undefined and indefinite ideas, 
resulting in an organised movement for Home Rule for India. 
It was not considered quite safe and respectable before 
the Movement began, to use such direct language. Even 
if there was some clear thinking on our part, we so much 
qualified our ideas with elegant adjectives, adverse to the 
main idea, that it receded into the background. Her lan¬ 
guage was downri^t and her actions left no choice to her 
powerful critics but to lodge her safely in a place from 
which she could do no more mischief. That, at any rate, 
was what they said at the time. It is now seven years ago 
that I, one day, in Simla, suddenly called in cmnpany with 
Mr. Jinnah at the room of the Law Member of those days 
to discuss the question of her release. Very interesting con- 
versaticm passed between Sir Gemrge Lowndes, Mr. Jinnah 
and myself. Telephone messages were sent to Lord Chelms¬ 
ford. I refused to stand surety for her, not on any grounds 
of personal safety, but because I knew that no one in the 
world could stand surety for her. I also knew that the mis¬ 
take had been discovered, and, surety or no surety, she 
was going to be released. I met her a few weeks later at 
Allahabad and went to receive her at the railway station, 
but refused to join the procession, as, by temperament, I am 
opposed to all processions, religious or political. Next morn¬ 
ing, I conveyed to her a message from certain high quarters. 
She listened to me, but was a little cold. Apparently, I had 
been condemned by some who thought that 1 was back* 
sliding. I have still with me contemporary memoranda of 
oiv conversations at Simla with the high and mi^ty of 
those- days and with Dr. Besant at Allahabad, but the time 
is not yet for the worid to know more. In less than a year's 
time the atmosphere cleared up, and drew us together again 
more closely. 

**Of the intervening few incidents I shall ihake tio men¬ 
tion. ■ In February, 1920, she came and stayed widi me at 
Ddhi, a recent internee put up widi the >MembeF of the 
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'Govenior<<»eiierars Executive Council t It/gQvo dioci« of 
different kinds in different quarters^ S<niie tlioiight it 
was not the ri^it thing for me to have her under my roof. 
Others thought that she had been won over by the calcu¬ 
lating Bureauoracy. The former suspicion was laid aside by 
Lmrd and Lady C^elmsfcHd inviting her to lunch. For the 
latter, it has yet to be disproved. She then, repeated her 
visits to me both at Delhi and Simla. I confess we freely 
discussed the situation. In September, 1^2, when my offi¬ 
cial dissolution was a question of a few months, she came 
to Simla, and we discussed plans for the future. Of those 
plans I shall say nothing, as they are a matter of common 
knowledge now, but it is no secret in hi^^ quarters that both 
she and I were indiscreet enough to admit our plans to some 
people in Simla. If the National Convention Move¬ 
ment has not yet gained the necessary strength, it is due 
to the fault of those who will not appreciate its value, 
or who must necessarily feel startled at a new idea, and 
others are alarmed because she would again be in the Held. 
If it gains strength and succeeds in the future, it will be due 
solely to her indomitable rourage, her wonderful powers of 
organisation and her incurable optimism. Meanwhile, she 
has been bold enouj^ to place her ideas before the English 
public. 

“Her latest mission to England adds one more to the 
long list of services she has rendered to the country of her 
adoption. Special Correspondents of certain newspapers 
have been belittling her efforts and achievements in Eng¬ 
land. The Tory I¥ess in England has either ridiculed her 
efforts or ignor^ her. All this was expected, nor was it ex¬ 
pected that she would come back with the gift of Swaraj 
from the Labour Government. But those who are privi¬ 
leged to know something which does not appear in public 
print, know that she has succeeded. At least one thing she 
has unsettled—the non powumua attitude of certain people 
in high quarters in England. The success of her achieve¬ 
ment can, at the present moment, only be measured by the 
amount opposition her j^ns have evoked, and the length 
of. Special Correspondent^: letters to Indian pap^. Sho liires 
and. thrives in an attooqphere of reposition,-but die has 
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iieaily always oonquerod oppositian^ and her personal his> 
' toiy may once again be repeated. Whatever spiritual 
peace she may have to present to her followers, the fact 
is that in politics she has been a restless soul. She has been 
a fighter. She fought in her youth, she fought in middle 
age and at an age when anoth^ person mi^t be thinking 
of peace. This life or next, she is fighting with all the ar¬ 
dour of youth for her ideas of Liberty, Self-Respect, Self- 
Government for a country, which is not hers by birth but 
by adoption, and in the destiny of which she believes so 
completely that none can argue her out of that belief. It 
it is joy for her friends to see her fight for the principles 
of life and liberty of India, it must also be an example to her 
hostile critics. I believe there is still charity enough, not¬ 
withstanding our many -dissensions, which will move all of 
us, friends and foes alike, to wish this fighter more strength 
to her hand and success to her campaign." 

Twenty days after her release — on 5th October — Mrs. 
B^ant arrived at Allahabad and was received at the station 
among others, by Lokmanya Tilak, Tej Bahadur Sapru, Motilai 
Nehru, Mrs. Sarojini Nmdu and Jawaharlal Nehru. The carriage 
in which MrsJ Besant was tO‘be driven in the company of Tilak 
and Motilai to Aiiand Bhavan, was^ pulled by a party of young 
men through the streets of Allahabad, which were decorated 
with Home Rule flags, buntings and floral arches. In present¬ 
ing the address to Mrs. Besant, Motilai said; ‘Two years ago, 
you said with the clear intuition of genius what the motherland 
needed...^..You saw the inner hopes and aspirations iO the hearts 
of the dumb, inarticulate mfllions of the people of this 
country..,.!,". • - 

Mrs. Besant replied briefly. Indian blood, she said, had 
soaked the soil, Flanders, Gallipoli, Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
The land that had welcomed Garibaldi, the land that had shel¬ 
tered Mazcini, could not but give the same welcome to Indians 
who had fou^t for the same cause......,.** We shall join toge¬ 
ther under a bree crown in a free Commonwealdi of nations in 
which India shall shine as the sunshine in the East.** 

Equally grand was the leceptioB which Bombay gave to her 
a few-days-later, llioussiids participated in the pxoceasioii from 
Ihe station to her resideiice in Sliai^ Kunj, FeMer Road. 
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lliisr was the most glorious hour of Mis. Besfmt. - She had 
leadbed the zenith of popularity in India. C. R. Das was 
anxious that Mrs. Besant should {H«side over the next session 
of the Indian National Congress at Calcutta in December, 1917. 
Surendra Nath Banerjea who had become the leader of the 
Moderates after the death of Gokhale and Pherozshah Mehta 
in 1915, wanted the Raja of Mahmudabad to be the President. 
But in die end, Surendra Nath Banerjea had to give way. At 
the Calcutta Session, Sudrendra Nath Banerjea made a most 
flamboyant speech in praise of Mrs. Besant and her great work. 

But before the Congress Session was held, Montague, Sec¬ 
retary of State for India, arrived in Bombay on November 10th. 
The Bombay Home Rule League, at Gandhiji's suggestion, col¬ 
lected over 50,000 signatures from the citizens of Bombay for 
the support of the Congress-League Scheme, to send it on to 
Montague as a petition from the people of India. Mrs. Besant 
referred to this petition in her Presidential Address at die Cal¬ 
cutta Congress: 

'"Mr. Gandhi's capital idea of a monster petition for 
the Congress-League Scheme for which signatures were only 
to be taken after careful explanation of its scope and mean¬ 
ing, has proved to be an admirable method of political pro¬ 
paganda. The soil in the Madras Presidency had been well 
prepared by a wide distribution of popular literature, and 
the Propaganda Committee had scattered over the land in 
the vernaculars a simple explanation of Home Rule, The 
result of active work in the villages during the last year 
showed itself in the gathering in less than a month of nearly 
a million signatures. They have been taken in duplicate, 
so that we have a record of a huge number of people, in¬ 
terested in Home Rule, and the hosts will increase in ever- 
widening circles, preparing for the coming Freedom.” 
This monster petition was presented to Montague by Mrs. 
Besant, Tilak and Jinnah when the joint deputation of the two 
Home Rule Leagues met Montague on November 26 in Delhi. 
Montague says in his Diary: 

"..v..,and then Mrs. Besant and the great Tilak came 
with their Home Rule League, and read us a moFe extreme 
and bitter address, but one which was undoubtedly inter¬ 
esting and good. Of course, the Home Rule League’s de- 
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ihandsr'are the same as the Congress's, ihe Hoiiie‘'ltule 
League really having been started to do the propaganda 
for the rather old-fashioned Gongr^. Mrs.. Besant told me 
that she found that Congress held its meetings nearby GhHst- 
mas each year, and between whiles went to sleep. It is 
her activity and her League which has really stirred the 
country up into a condition in which it is not true to say 
that political interest is confined to the educated' classes. 
They are all seething with a desire for some change, Mrs. 
Besant, in her white and gold embroidered Indian clothes, 
with her short, white hair, and the most beautiful voice I 
have ever heard, was very impressive, and read magnificently. 
Again a casket was presented, this time quite an attrac¬ 
tive object, an elephant tusk.* 

Mrs. Besant had an unscheduled private meeting with 
Montague, in spite of the fact that Lord Chelmsford had insisted 
that Mcmtague should not see the Indian leaders separatelv all 
by himself and that Chelmsford and Montague both together 
should meet them. 

But Montague found a way out of this difficulty. Charles 
Roberts, M.P., had come along with Montague to help him. 
Charles Roberts asked Mrs. Besant to meet him (Roberts). Hardly 
had Mrs. Besant shaken hands with Roberts and sat down when 
Montague dropped in as if by accident. Roberts walked out 
of the room and Montague had over an hour's talk with Mrs. 
Besant. This Mrs. Besant told me herself on December 22, at 
Kharagpur station when she and I were on our way to Calcutta, 
she from Madras and I from Bombay. 

She further told me that her talks with Montague were 
satisfactory and she was confident that Montague s proposals 
would lead India to the cherished goal of responsible self- 
government within the British Commonwealth. 

Mrs. Besant had more meetings with Montague in Madras. 
Mrs. Besant wrote to Montague that she did not attend Pent- 
land s Carden Party at Government House in honour of M<mtagae 
because she was not invited; that she had called at Government 
House when she was relea^ from internment in order to let 
bygones be bygones, but that the officials were petty-minded. 
Montague writes in his ‘Diar/; “If I had been Pentland, I think 
T should have asked her to the Garden Pmty and sat Her at tea 
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l)eiweeii Ae Viceroy and myself: it would hayc beena^pretty 
i^elig$ Monlagiie asked Chelmsford to check .up with Pent- 
land Mrs.-^Besant’s com{daint. Pentland's reply was that .if he 
had invited Mrs. Besant to the parly, the whole European Com- 
iminity, En^ishmen and English women present at the party, 
would have'left the party in protest. The British non-official 
community were as stupid and idiotic as the British (Petals and 
their Wives. The Aga Khan in his autobiography, has rightly 
criticised the British women in India for their racial snobbish¬ 
ness and their unjustified superior poses towards the Indians. 
The Aga Khan blames the British women in India for creating 
more bitterness in India against the then ruling classes. 

Mrs. Besant asked Montague that if she went to En^and 
in her capacity as the President of the Theosophical Society, 
would the Government of India let her come back to India. 
Also die British Labour Party had invited her to help the Party 
in its fight for India. Montague could not give this assurance 
and Lord Chelmsford definitely hinted that she would not be 
allowed to come back. 

At the Calcutta Session of the Congress, the proceedings 
commraced with the singing of Vande Mataram* by C. R. Das's 
sister. Then came the Presidential Address, which I heard with 
rapt attention sitting less than ten yards in front of her. 

She began: 

*‘Fellow-Delegates and Friends, 

"Every one who has preceded me in this chair has ren¬ 
dered his thanks in fitting terms for the gift which is truly 
to be said to be the hipest that India has it in her power 
to bestow. It is the sign of her fullest love, trust and ap¬ 
proval, and the one whom she seats in that chair is, for his 
year of service, her chosen leader. But if my predecessors 
found fitting words for their gratitude, in what words can 
I voice mine, whose debt to you is so overwhelmingly 
greato: than theirs? For the first time in Congress history, 
you have chosen as your President one who, when your 
choice was made, was under the heavy ban of Government 
displeasure, and who lay interned as a person dangerous to 
public safety. While 1 was humiliated, you crowned me 
widi honour, while I was slandered, you believed in my in- 
t^dty and good faith, while 1 was crushed under tlm heel 
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of bureaucratic power you acclaimed me as your leader^ 
while I was silenced and unable to defend myself you de> 
fended me and won for me release. I was {Hnoud to s«rve 
in lowh'est fashion, but you lifted me up and placed me 
before the world as your chosen representative. I have no 
words with which to thank you, no eloquence with which 
to repay my debt. My deeds must speak for me, for words 
are too poor. I turn your gift into service to the Mottier- 
land; 1 consecrate my life anew to her in worship by ac¬ 
tion. All that I have and am, I lay on the Altar of the 
Mother, and together we shall cry, more by service than by 
words.' Vande Mataraml” 

She concluded her Presidential address with a forceful and 
inspiring peroration: 

"Fellow-Delegates, pardon me that I have k^t you so 
long. Only once in my life can I take this Congress Chair, 
and speak my heart out to you on this country that we love 
so well. Who can tell, in the present keen strife, if I shall 
be left free to speak to you again, to work with you as 
your leader, during this coming year of office? If I am 
allowed to carry on my work, then I crave your help during 
the coming year. You have trusted me enough to elect me 
as your President, trust me enough to work with me as 
your President, until I prove false to your trust. You can¬ 
not always agree with me, and I do not shrink from your 
criticism. I only ask you not to take for granted the truth 
of everything said against me by my enemies, for I cannot 
spare time to answer them. I cannot promise to please 
you always, but I can promise to strive my best to serve 
the Nation, as I judge of service. I cannot promise to 
agree with and to follow you always; the duty of a leader 
is to lead while he should always consult his colleagues 
and listen to their advice, the final responsibility before the 
public must be his, and his, therefore, the final decision. 
A general should see further than his officers and his army, 
and cannot explain, while battles are going on, every move 
in a campaign; he is to be justified or condemned by his 
results. Up till now, knowing me to be of this Nation only 
by love and service, not by birth, I have claimed no autho¬ 
rity of leadership, but have only fou^t in the front of tibe 
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batdes and served as best as I mi^t. Now, by yoiir elec¬ 
tion, I, take the place vdiich you have given, and fill it 
worthily. Enou^ of myself. Let us think of the Mother. 

“To see India free, to sec her hold up her head among 
the Nations, to see her sons and dau^ters respected every¬ 
where, to see her worthy of her mighty past, engaged in 
building a yet mightier future—is not this worth working 
for, worth suffering for, worth living and worth dying tor'i? 
Is there any other land which evokes such love for her 
spirituality, such admiration for her literature, such homage 
for die valour, as this glorious Mother of Nations, from 
whose womb went forth the races that now, in Europe and 
America, are leading the world? And has any land suffered 
as our India has suffered, since her sword was broken on 
Kurukshetra, and the peoples of Europe and of Asia swept 
across her borders, laid waste her cities, and discrowned 
her Kings? They came to conquer but they remained to 
be absorbed. At last, out of those mingled pec^les, the 
Divine Artificer has welded a Nation, compact not only of 
her own virtues, but also of those her foes had brougnt to 
her, and gradually eliminating the vices which they had 
also brought. 

“After a history of millennia, stretching far back out 
of the ken of mortal eyes; having lived with but not died 
with, the mighty civilizations of the Past; having seen them 
rise and flourish and decay, until only their sculptures re¬ 
mained, deep buried in earth's crust; having wrought and 
triumphed and suffered, and having survived all changes 
unbroken, India, who has been verily the crucified among 
Nations, now stands on this her Resurrection moving, the 
Immc»rtal, the Glorious, the Ever-Young, and India shall 
soon be seen, proud and self-reliant, strong and free, the 
radiant splendour of Asia, the Light and the Blessing of 
the World." 

“Mrs. Besant refers to the possibility of her not being 
free in the cmning year (1918) because she knew that the 
Government of India were seriously considering putting her 
back in fail. Madness and stupidity could not have gone 
fiirdier." 

Mn. Besant's address had been not only a cold survey bu* 
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B hot" demand Gn'the-Bureauccacy ior a long, step towatds the 
l^dom of the country. She made 'it known that her year of 
office would be one of work. They had put her. in the office 
jOf lead^hip and she intended to lead Until the next President 
was elected. And to assist in her work, she selected the young 
C. F. Ramaswamy Aiyar as the Secretary of the Congress. 

In Calcutta, Mrs. Besant saw, at a secret meeting, the leader 
of the Bengal anarchist group at the letters request. The Ben¬ 
gal anarchists at that time, as>a result of bitterness and despair, 
had taken to manufacturing and throwing bombs and planning 
murders of individual Britishers. Mrs. Besant told them that this 
violence would not help India to attain Swaraj; it would only 
create more bitterness and more enmity. The leader accepted 
Mrs. Besant’s point of view and agreed to give her a chance in 
her work to attain Home Rule for India and to withhold all 
violent activities. Mrs. Besant did not keep any vinritten record 
of this talk. 

After the Calcutta Congress, I went with my mother and 
wife to Jagannath Puri and my wife and I returned to Bombay 
on January 10, 1918. I met Lokmanya Tilak at the Kalyan sta¬ 
tion as he was walking on the platform waiting for a train to 
take him to Poona. He asked me to have tea with him in the Re¬ 
freshment Room and we were together for over twenty minutes. 
This was a red letter day for me. In 1897, I was five years old 
then—^when Tilak was first arrested, my father bailed him out 
on a personal security of Rs. 1,25,000/-. Tilak was alwa)rs grate¬ 
ful to my father for this and Tilak was, therefore, always parti¬ 
cularly kind to me. 

Tilak was not orthodox. He broke caste and caste restric¬ 
tions, though he did not take active part in the woiic of social 
reforms, because he thou^t that the first priority should be 
given to the problem of Indian political freedcnn and the other 
problems could wait till after the attainment of Swaraj. He 
was, therefore, wrongly understood as being opposed to Social 
Reforms. "Swaraj is my Birth-right and I shall t^e it. So long 
as it is awake within me, 1 am not old, no weapon can cut 
this spirit, no fire can bum it, no water can wet it, no wind can 
dry it. I am young in spirit though old in body. I do not wish 
to lose this privilege of youth”. These words of Lokmanya Tilak 
Spoken on the. Home Rule . ResoIutimi at the Nasdc Co^^ence 
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in 1917 explain his philosophy and determination as a Karma 
Yogi. It was thrilling to hear these words from Lokmanya— 
"Swaraj is my Birthright*. They awakened the people of India 
to their sense of responsibility and to their duty to the Mother¬ 
land and became the "Mantra* which India took up in right 
earnest. 

I have the happiest recollections of my contacts with Lok¬ 
manya Tilak for four years—1916 to 1920. Knowing him so 
intimately, I had great respect and affection for him and I have 
always felt' grateful to him for his kindness to me. 

For delivering two oral speeches in Marathi on “Swaraj” 
and "Home Rule for India* in Belgaum and Ahmednagar in 
May, 1916, he was bound over. Tilak appealed and Jinnah 
appeared for him and the Bombay High Court quashed the 
order of the Lower Court. This was a great landmark in the 
fight for Swaraj and was duly celebrated in Bombay. 

The two great political centres in Bombay at that time were 
Sardar Griha, where Lokmanya Tilak lived and Jinnah*s Cham¬ 
ber in the High Court. All political roads led to those two 
places for organisation, consultation and decision. 

Tilak and Mrs. Besant agreed to work together. It was 
decided that they should work jointly with two separate Home 
Rule Leagues. Mrs. Besant told me that Tilak assured her that, 
whilst they were working together, he would abjure all thoughts 
of violence, direct or indirect, for tiie attainment of Swaraj. 

Tilak offered active support to the war effort of the United 
Kingdom and promised to recruit 100,000 men to participate 
in the war if England would agree to grant freedom to India. 
Mrs. Besant also offered full co-operation to the war effort but 
equally strongly demanded freedom for India. "The orice of 
India's loyalty is India’s Freedom* she pleaded. It was nothing 
but l^ind folly on the part erf the British Government that they 
did not take advantage of these offers. 
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I MEET JINNAH 

r remember having first met Jinnah in June, 1916, two months 
aftCT I took my M.A. at a meeting of the Bombay Presidency 
Association. The meeting had an informal atmosphere. The 
Bombay Presidency Association was started in 1885 by the 
sponsors of die &rst session of the Indian National Congress which 
was held in Bombay in December, 1885, and during the late 
nineties. Justice K. T. Telang and Justice (afterwards Sir) 
Narayan Chandavarkar were its Secretaries. During the middle 
twenties, I was its Honorary Secretary along with K. Natarajan 
and Faiz Tyabji, with the amiable Sir Dinshaw Petit, Mrs. Ruttie 
Jinnah’s father, as its Chairman. It was always an all-party 
political organization and did useful work for several years. By 
the end of 1928 it was defunct. At this meeting, in June, 1916, 
there were about 25 people present. After two or tlnee speeches, 
I saw somebody in cheek trousers, black coat, hair parted on 
the side and moustache, addressing the meeting and everybody 
listening with rapt attention. The speaker looked cheerful was 
in high spirits and spoke with great confidence. He was sum¬ 
ming up, trying to reconcile the different opinions expressed. I 
asked the late P. K. Telang who the speaker was. Telang re¬ 
torted ; “You don't know Jinnah?" Of course, I knew of Jinnah, 
but had never seen him before. He, then 42, had already made 
his mark as the leader of the Bombay Bar—^well-known for cross- 
examinations and powers of arguing-and also in the Indian 
Legislative Council, the Central Legislature as it was then called. 
He was known as the Muslim Cokhale, emblem of Hindu-Muslim 
unity as Sarojini Naidu called him. Phirozshah Mehta had 
taken Jinnah under his wings and young Jinnah was a leader of 
no small repute and importance even as far bade as the pre- 
Gandhi period of 1916. 

After the meeting, Telang introduced me to Jinnah as a 
young Theosoiddst working under Mrs. Annie Besant. Jinnah 
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bowed gracf^ully, showed friendliness and adced fne to taloe to 
politics seriously and to work hard. Hiis was the vbe^ nn ing 
of a friendship-I was only 24 then-whidi lasted unbroken 
ri^t till his death in September, 1948. 

The reasons for Jinnah’s cheerfulness at the AssociaU(Xi'’s 
iheeting-I discovered later. He had spent the two months of 
summer vacation in Darjeeling with Sir Dinshaw and Lady 
Dinbai Petit and there he fell in love with dieir 16 year old 
beautiful daughter, Ruttie. When they returned to Bombay in 
early June, all Bombay heard of their impending marriage but 
the parents did not like title idea of thmr dau^ter marrying a 
Mohammedan. Ruttie was a minor but she was determined to 
many Jinnah. The parents, as guardians of the minor girl, took 
a High Court injunction against Jinnah marrying or having any 
contacts with the minor. So, Jinnah and Ruttie had to wait. 
But time and separation did not make her forget Jinnah. As 
she reached 18, she, the brave girl, walked out of tiie parental 
house and the marriage was performed under Muslim rites, 
Ruttie being converted to Islam. This had to be dcme because 
the Civil Marriage Act at that time was rigid' and stipulated 
that those marrying under the Civil Marriage Act had to affirm 
solemnly-that they belonged to no religion. This would have 
made It Impossible for Jinnah to remain a member of the Cen- 
tral Legislative Assembly representing a Muslim Constituency. 

Jinnah's early life can be briefly traced. Bom to poor par? 
ents in Karachi on 25th December, 1876, he had nothing pAiti* 
eularly remarkable in his early childhood, except that at the age 
of fift^n, he was married to a child-wife. Immediately after* 
wards he went to En^and in 1892. Soon' after be went there, 
his wife died. Apart from'studying for his Barrister’s Examina* 
tion, he attended in London House of Commons meetings. 
Jinnah took an active part in the election camptfugn of Dadabhai 
Navroji. He returned to Karachi as a Barrist^ in 1896 at the 
age of twenty and soon migrated to Bombay. For more than 
three years, he hardly received any briefs. In 1900; he became 
a' temporary Presidency M^istrate. He ariced his younger 
sister, Fatima, to oome to Bombay and put her in a Roman 
Caffiolic Convent at Bandra, seven miles away from Bombay, in 
^te the opposition of the ortibtodox Mohammedan conmnmity. 
Jhinah -virited Fatima every ^nday in her Gimvent; going there 
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bn horse-back.'. Wh^ he was offeifed s. permanent Rresideacy 
Magistrate’s |ob» he refused it as he did not want to be tied down 
for all time to come in the blind alley of Govemment service. 
He had confidence in himself that he would make good in the 
legal profession. He was known to be scrupulously honest and 
this reputation he rightly maintained till the end of his life. He 
was appointed Legal Adviser to the Bombay Municipal Corpo¬ 
ration on Rs. 1,000/- p.m. He was gifted with the sixth »ense 
and this stood him well not only in his legal career but also 
later all throughout his political life. 

He was a clear thinker and had a keen sense of justice 
which he used to good advantage in dealing with his political 
opponents and he always proved himself in later years a supe¬ 
rior tactician against Gandhiji s continuously changing moods 
and policies and Jawaharlal Nehnis impetuousness and 
impulsiveness. 

In 1904, the Congress had passed a resolution for sending 
delegates to England to rouse public opinion in view of the 
forthcoming British elections. Sir William Wedderbum, who 
had come out to attend the Congress, was anxious that the de¬ 
putation should make a success and that Pherozshah should take 
the lead in the matter. But Pherozshah could not go. It was 
decided that Gokhale and Jinnah should go as the representa¬ 
tives of Bombay on the Indian deputation. Pherozshah was a 
great believer in making the Indian case known in England and 
he had great confidence in the British Liberal Party. 

Jinnah shot into legal and political limelight when Pheroz¬ 
shah Mehta, himself a great lawyer, briefed him in what then 
came to be known as "The Caucus Case”. Jinnah was only 31 
then. Jinnah had started workmg in Sir Pherozshah s Chambers. 

Jinnah was sometimes considered to be temperamentally 
rude but this aj^arent rudeness was the result of his deep 
honesty. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad in his "‘Recollections and Refiec- 
tiwis” writes: 

""Jinnah came to the Bar in 1895 uiien I was still, on the 
Appellate side. After I came over to be Original side, 

1 came in contact with him- and we used to appear together 
as well as against each odier in various cases. Jiiliiah had 
always, even, in his junior days, riiown eonsid^iable inde* 
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peitdence and courage.* • He never'aHowed hims^ to be 
overborne eitl^ by the judge or die 0 |^)osing Counsel. 
Once Strangman and Jinndi Were briefed together in a case 
and Jinnah attended a consultation in Strangmans Cham- 
' ber. It was said that during the consultadcm, Strangman 
spoke to Jinnah in a manner which the latter regaided as 
insulting. Ever since, Jinnah always refused to go into 
Strangman’s room for consultation and they never talked to 
each other. I remember an episode in the Court of the 
late Justice Mirza. Jinnah and myself were appearing on 
opposite sides and there were other Counsel appearing for 
some of the various parties in the suit. During the course 
of argument, Jinnah addressed the judge in a manner which 
the judge resented. Justice Mirza told Jinnah that he was 
committing contempt of Court. Strangely enough, the judge 
turned to me and said: "Don't you think Mr. Jinnah is 
guilty of contempt of court?" It was indeed stupid of the 
judge to have put such a question to me. I answered It is 
not for me to give an opinion whether Mr. Jinnah had 
committed contempt or not. It is your privilege to deter¬ 
mine that but I can say that knowing Mr. Jinnah as I do, 
he could never have intended to insult the Court'. Jinnah, 
thereafter, ceased to appear before this judge for some 
time. 

“I came in dose contact with Jinnah in pubhc life. We 
were together in the Congress for many years. We ted the 
agitation against the Simon Ccmimission in Bombay. We 
were together in the old Imperial Legislative Coundl and 
the Indian Legislative Assanbly and also at the Round 
Table Conference. Our personal relations have always been 
cordial." 

During these years of Jinnah’s early success as a lawyer, he 
met Mis. Sarojini Naidu. She wrote of him: 

“Never was there a nature whose outer qualities pro¬ 
vided so comjdete an antithesis of its inner work. Tall 
and lately, hut thin to the point of emaciation, languid aiid 
‘ luxurious of habit, Mohamed Alt Jinnah’s attenuated tonii 
is the deceptive sheath of a spirit of exceptional VRality and 
endurance. Somewhat formal and fastidknis, and a 'tittle 
: aloof and hnperious (d manner^ the calm haut^ ^ hfs 
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Rcdiiston^ reserve but matlcs—lor. tbqse who know him— 
a native and eager humanity, an intuitj(H;i quick and twder 
as a woman's, a humour gay and Whmmg Rs a child's. Pre¬ 
eminently rational and practical, discreet aod disp^onate 
in his estimate and acceptance of life, the obvious-sanity 
and serenity of his worldly wisdom effectually disguise a shy 
and splenchd idealism which is the very essence of the 
man.” 

In December, 1906, he attended the Congress for the first 
time at Calcutta. He was Private Secretary to Dadabhoy Navroji, 
the President of the Congress. Jinnah learned much from read¬ 
ing Dadabhoy's speeches and he absorbed some ideas from the 
Grand Old Man as Dadabhoy came to be known. 

Jinnah must have been thrilled by Dadabhoy's clarion call 
for Swaraj. He listened to Dadabhoy declaring: 

“All our. sufferrings of the past centuries demand before 
God and men reparation........ The British .p^ple would not 

;. allow themselves to be subjected for a sii^e day to such an 
unnatural system of Government as the one which has been 

imposed upon India for nearly a c^tuiy and a half..We 

do not ask for favours. We only want justice. Instead of 
. . going into any . further divisions pr details of our ri^t as 
British Citizens, the whole matter can be comprised in one 
word—^‘Self:Goyemment', or *SwaTa(. 

In 1906, when he was 32, he made a suggestion in die Sug¬ 
gestion Book of the Orient Club diat with regard to. the rule 
that a member who loses {daying billiards against another mem¬ 
ber a game of. 100 points paying twelve annas. When the member 
plays with, the Club Marker, he should be charged only six 
annas. Ruttie and I teased Jinnah about it twenty yieais later 
round about 1927 and he replied that six annas was very much 
six annas and in those days when his legal practice was not 
bringiiig a good income, he could not afford to pay twelve annas 
a game. Not having a lucrative practice at the Bar, he iised to 
go to the Club early in the afternoon at about 5 and not finding 
any members there, perforce he had to play billiards with the 
Oub Marker. His other faviniiite game was Qiess 'vHiiidi he 
played well. His knowledge of the complicated game of Chess 
stood, him in good, stead in his poHtical life, and 'he tuMd it to 
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good puipose by his shrewd calculations to chedonate his politi¬ 
cal opponents. He never took kindly to cards. 

The Muslim League Session was held in Bombay in De- 
cemb^, 1915. Lord Willingdon did not like the idea of the 
Muslim League and the Congress getting together as friends. 
The League Session was opposed by Muslims loyal to the British 
Baj headed by the nonagenerian, Suleman Cassum Mitha. There 
were disturbances at the open session by hooligans and it was 
suggested that the Police Commissioner, S. M. Edwards, had a 
hand in creating these disturbances. The session was held be¬ 
hind the Parsi Gymkhana and access to it was over the Marine 
Line overbridge. Edwards saw Mrs. Besant who was invited 
to attend the Session proceeding towards Ihe Pandal, advised 
her not to proceed as there were disturbances. Mrs. Besant 
curtly replied; "I know who has caused the disturbances'* and 
ignoring Edwards’ advice proceeded to the Pandal. The Raja 
of Mahmudabad, a genuine Nationalist Muslim, who was Pre¬ 
sident of the Session, and Jinnah convened a convention trf the 
Muslim League at the Taj Mahal Hotel. 1 met the Raja of Mah- 
miidabad at a reception given in his honour by Jinnah at his 
residence, “South Court”, and again at his suite of rooms at The 
Taj. 

After the Lucknow Congress, things were fairly quiet in 
Bombay till the internment of Mrs. Besant on 16th June, 1917. 
Jinnah joined the Hrnne Rule League and with him he brought 
into it the whole legal profession. Branches of the Hcmie Rule 
League were started in difEerent parts of the City and all over 
the Bombay Presidency, particularly in Gujarat. Thousands: of 
leaflets and pamphlets were published week after week. After- 
dinner meetings were held in Bombay at Kalbadevi and Mandvi 
and every fortnight big public meetings were held at Shantaram’s 
Chawl, Girgaum, addressed by, among <^ers, Jinnah, Tilak, Kha- 
parde, Khadilkar, N. C. Kell^ and Homiman. 

For those open air meetings at the Shantaram s Chawl, we 
had to get special permits from the Police Commissimier 
(Griffiths) and as the organiser of these meetings, this duty fell 
on me. When 1 called at the Police Cmnmissioner s Office by 
previous appointment for this purpose, 1 found that there wm 
no chairs near his table for visitors to be seated 1hou|^ there 
were quite a few near the walls in the big room. 1 did not l&e 
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the idea of standing in front of him as a petitioner; so 1 re¬ 
moved my sandals and sat on his table cross-legged. He imme¬ 
diately rang the bell and asked the peon to bring me a chair. 
Later, when he and 1 met in the Bombay Legislative Coundl in 
1921, by this time he was Inspector General of Police, he made 
friends with me and invited me for tea at his house in Yeravda. He 
confessed that he had put his C.I.D. men to spy on me for my 
labour and political activities and had found nothing objection¬ 
able in my work except that I always indulged in extremist l^oli- 
tics. With regard to some of my friends in the Home Rule 
League, he had discovered that their personal life was far from 
clean and he had given full details of their irregular life to 
Gandhiji, with particular reference to Gandhijfs insistence 
among his followers on clean, pure and truthful lives. Griffiths 
was an excellent mimic; he spoke Marathi fluently and correctly. 

The Shantaram Chawl meetings were a bug-bear to Lord 
Willingdon. For the first time in the history of political agita¬ 
tion, the masses were approached and were made politically 
conscious. The same holds good for important towns in Gujarat 
like Surat, Nadiad, Anand, Ahmedabad and Godhra and the sur¬ 
rounding rural districts. Home Rule League branches were 
started, literature distributed and local leaders came forward 
to help and continue die work started by the leaders from the 
Bombay Home Rule League. The first three years (rf the Home 
Rule League set the tone for the mass political agitation by 
Gandhiji. 

Umar Sobani, Shankerlal Banker and I met Jinnah almost 
daily in his Chambers to arrange our day-to-day programme of 
political propaganda. 

In July, 1917, the Gujarat Sabha held at the Provincial Politi¬ 
cal Conference at Godhra. Gandhiji was the President and 
Vallabhbhai Patel the Secretary. Amongst the other top leaders 
present were Lokmanya Tilak, Jinnah, Khaparde, Vithaibhai 
Patel, Jehangir Petit and P. K. Telang. Vallabhbhai Patel was 
not a leader then. He was just entering politics. I met him first 
in Godhra where we happened to live in die same house. 'Hlak 
made a thrilling qieech in Marathi lasting one hour, followed 
immediately by Khaparde who took one hour and a quarter to 
trandate Tilak^s ^eech in Gujarati. Gandhiji insiated (m Jinnah 
also speddng m Gujarati. Jinnah agreed and he began: 
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''Gentlemen, 1 am speaking today in Gujarati as ordered by 
Gandhiji. Having now made dds ^t part of my speech in 
Gujarati, Gentlemen, I shall cmnplete my speech in English". 
This was followed by roars of laughter. And Jinnah spoke for 
over 40 minutes in English. 

Jinnah attended the Monsoon Session of the Indian Legis¬ 
lative Assembly in Simla in September, 1917 and Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and he made strenuous successful efforts for the release 
of Mrs. Besant. 

Soon after her marriage in 1918, Ruttie went to Simla where 
Jinnah had to attend the sessions of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. She and Jinnah were guests at the dinner at the 
Viceregal Lodge and when she was introduced to Lord Chelms¬ 
ford, she did not follow the British custom of courtes 3 nlng to the 
Viceroy. Instead, she followed the Indian custom and folded 
her hands after shaking hands with the Viceroy. Immediately, 
after dinner the A.D.C. took Ruttie to talk to the Viceroy. Lord 
Chelmsford pompously told her: "Mrs. Jinnah, your husband 
has a great political future; you must not spoil it. In Rome vou 
must do as the Romans do”. Mrs. Jinnah retorted quickly: 
"That is exactly what I did to Your Excellency. In India I 
greeted you in the Indian way”. That was the first and the last 
time she met Lord Chelmsford. 

In 1921, she was sitting next to Lord Reading at Lunch in 
New Delhi. Lord Reading was moaning and groaning. He said 
to her: “Mrs. Jinnah, how I wish I could go to Germany. I very 
much want to go there. But I cant go.” Mrs. Jinnah asked: 
"Your Excellency, why can't you go there?” Lord Reading 
replied; “The Germans do not like us, the British; so I can't go” 
Ruttie quietly asked: "How then did you' come to India?” 
Reading immediately changed the subject. 



Chapter VIII 


1917 — 18 

Montague Declaration 
Montague in India 
Montague-Chelmsford Report 
Special Session of the Congress in Bombay — 
August, 1918 
My First Visit to Adyar 
Address to Willingdon 
Delhi Congress—Christmas 1918 
War Conference 

Major David Graham Pole, Mrs. Besant's legal Adviser and 
friend toured India during the winter of 191B-17 and was pre¬ 
sent at the Lucknow Congress. He has said in his book “India 
In Transition”: “I had an opportunity of realising how much 
unrest and dissatisfaction there was in India and how necessary 
it was for some declaration to be made by the British Govern¬ 
ment indicating a generous policy of self-determination for India. 
I tried to convey my impressions to those in authority on my 
return to this country. I had a long talk with the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s Private Secretary, Mr. Phillip Kerr (later Lord Lothian), as 
a result of which I wrote him a letter on June 26th, 1917, which 
he undertook to put before the Prime Minister (Lloyd Geoige) 
for his serious consideration". This was ten days after Mrs. 
Besant was intenfed. In view of the subsequent Declaration 
made two months later—^20th August—^by the Secretary of State 
for India—^Montague— in the House of Commons, the terms of 
that letter are not without interest. In this letter, Graham Pole 
said: “I have had a good deal of correspondence with highly- 
placed Indian Officials and with many private friends in India 
(both Indians and Europeans), and I know that there is a tre¬ 
mendous feeling of unrest and distrust of the Government. At 
present we seem to be doing our best to sit on a safety valve, 
and one would think that we were simply using all our efforts 
to make an explosion take place. I know many of these Indians 
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myself^ and I realize how easily they can be won at the present 
time if the rig^t course is adopted. As you know, I was in India 
last Christmas, and attended the Indian National Congre.ss at 
Lucknow. There were some good Indians present from all parts 
of India, but the heart-breaking thing was to see that scarcely 
one of the official class attended any of the Congress Meetings, 
because these Meetings happened to come during their Christ¬ 
mas holidays! 

"I am absolutely convinced that unless some big wise and 
imaginative step is taken, or some statement made without delay 
outlining some big, generous policy and an indication of when 
it will come into operation, we are going to drive many of these 
splendid Indians into the position of Sinn Feinns, instead of giv¬ 
ing them the opportunity of becoming really useful, free citi¬ 
zens.. 

"I hope you will be able to get this matter before the Prime 
Minister and press its urgency. This is real War Work of first 
importance, and it would be a calamity if in India we ha\'e a 
repetition of our recent experiences in Ireland. 

"I only wish that our Statesmen would realise the tremend¬ 
ous importance of this matter.” 

It will not be denied that Montague’s August 20 Declara¬ 
tion was hastened by Mrs. Besant’s internment and the subse¬ 
quent All-India agitation for her release as also President Wilson s 
letter to Lloyd George and the agitation in England where Mrs. 
Besant’s name and her work were widely known. 

Montague was in India from November, 1917 to April, 1918 
touring all over the country to meet deputations of political and 
other organisations, heads of Indian States, Indian political 
leaders. Governors of Provinces and officials of the Government 
of India and Provincial Governments. Montague has left a full 
record of his Indian visit in his “Indian Diary”. All his efforts 
were directed towards getting a unanimous report with Chelms¬ 
ford so that it could have a proper reception from the British 
Govemmoiit. Left to himself, the report could have been more 
progressive than the final report jointly submitted by him and 
the Viceroy. 

Among the Governors whom he met were Willingdon (Bom¬ 
bay), Pendand (Madras), Benjamin Kobertson (C.P.), Michael 
OlDwyer'(Punjab), James Meston (U.P.), Ronaldshey (Bengal), 
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Hailey (Chief Commissioner of Delhi). The important British 
officials whom he met were William Vincent (Home Member), 
William Meyer (Finance), Marris, Frank Sly, Row-Keppel, Tho¬ 
mas Holland, Du Boulay, Charles Barnes, Claude Hill, 
and Maffey, Private Secretary to Chelmsford (afterwards Gover¬ 
nor of the N.W.F. Province). Lionel Curtis of the Round Table 
met Montague and sold him successsfuUy the idea of Dyai’chy. 
Everybody went on changing his mind. Montague gave way all 
along the line with a view to secure a unanimous report. 

About Chelmsford, Montague later wrote: “He (Chelms¬ 
ford) seems to me to be strongly prejudiced in his views, holding 
them very, very keenly, but I do not seem to see that any of 
them are his views. They always seem to me to be views col¬ 
lected from his surroundings”. 

The prominent Indian leaders who met Montague were Mrs. 
Besant, Tilak, Gandhi, C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Jinnah, Chiman- 
lal Setalvad, Ibrahim Rahimtoola, C. Y. Chintamani, Pandit Ma- 
dan Mohan Malaviya, Tej Bahadur Sapru, Motilal Nehru, C. R. 
Das, Surendranath Banarjea, Bhupendranath Basu, Lord Sinha, 
Raja of Mahmudabad, Motilal Chose, Dr. Subramani Aiyar, 
Stanley Reed, N. M. Samarth, Narayan Chandavarkar, R. P. 
Paranjpye, Sankaran Nair and Sriniwas Sastri. 

Tilak and Mrs. Besant were the two “extremists” according 
to Montague and the two leaders whose names occurred more 
frequently than the others were Mrs. Besant and C. P. Rama¬ 
swami Aiyar. About C. P. Montague writes “one of the cleverest 
men I have ever met in my life. He would do brilliantly at the 
English Bar. He was very extreme, but very, very, very able. 
He tied us completely into knots’. 

Montague reveals that he, as Secretary of State, did not gate¬ 
crash on Chelmsford in India because Chelmsford had already 
invited Austen Chamberlain, Montague’s predecessor, to visit 
India. Austen Chamberlain had to resign as the Secretary of 
State because of the Mesopotamian muddle and his strongest 
critic in the Parliament was Montague himself. 

In July, 1917, Montague speaking on the Mesopotamia de¬ 
bate in the House of Commons made a severe attack on the sys¬ 
tem of administration obtaining in India. He described the sys¬ 
tem as “too wooden, too iron, too inelastic, too anti-diluvian, to 
be of any use for the modem purposes we have in mind”, imd 
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oofiduded by saying: "Unless you are pr^ared to remodel 
in die li^t of modem experience, this century>old administra¬ 
tive machine then I believe, I verily believe, that 5 rau will lose 
your right to control the destinies of die Indian Empire.** 

Gandhiji who met Montague is described by him (Montague) 
as a social reformer. Gandhiji had not plunged then in active 
politics. 

It is not widely known that the break of the Moderates 
from the Congress was being thought about during Montague s 
visit and inspired by him, the suggestion being that non-offidal 
Britishers with their communal organisations should actively par¬ 
ticipate in Indian politics along with specially created Govern¬ 
ment of Indian madbinery. These two should actively work 
with the Moderates to support Government and their proposals 
with a view to defeating the extremists. The Moderates were 
fighting shy of responsibility. 

All through Chelmsford was afraid of Mrs. Besant and 
thought several times of interning her again. Montague’s boast 
was that he achieved peace in India and freedom from any poli¬ 
tical agitation in the most critical six months of die First World 
War. 

Montague was bewildered at the lack of foresight of the 
British official world. 

Montague could not forget Mrs. Besant even when he visited 
the El^hanta Caves! He writes about this visit: “I particularly 
liked that Shiva who cut his wife into fifty-two pieces, only to 
discover that he had fifty-two wives I This is really what hap¬ 
pens to the Government of India when it interns Mrs. Besant.” 

Montague narrates a story which he had heard but whicn 
he did not believe, about Lionel Curtis wanting to become a 
Hindu—Curtis had summoned some men from the Central Pro¬ 
vinces who told him that: “No man not bom a Hindu can be¬ 
come a Hindu”. He said quite characteristically: “Qh, nonsense; 
any man can change his religion”. 

It is true that right till 1924, no one not bom a Hindu could 
be converted into Hinduism. But the Hindu Maha Sabha, for 
political reasons, introduced the practice in 1924 of conversion 
into Hinduism; and now any one can become a Hindu just for 
the ask^. 

In F^Hiiary, 1918, Watson, Resident, Bharatpifir, told Mon- 
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tague: "Alwar is under the impression that eventually a full Mrs. 
Besant programme will be accomplished in India in t«i years." 

It was impossible for Montague to close his eyes to the 
“seething, boiling, political flood raging across the country". But 
he found the urgency of the situation little understood in official ‘ 
quarters, either at Simla or in the Provinces. He noted in his 
Diary: “Our Viceroys approach their problem from the wrong 

side.They do the work that they are called upon to do; they 

wade through files; they think of their regulations; and then as 
to the social side—^precedence, precedence, precedence. Every¬ 
thing is divided into Government, and those who are not Gov¬ 
ernment, officials and those who are not officials, or Government 
and the Opposition. Informal discussion, informal conversa¬ 
tions, they do not know. Political instinct they have none. The 
wooing of constituents is beneath their idea. The coaxing of 
the Press is not their metier. Nothing is required of them but 
to get through their files and cany on their social work accord¬ 
ing to the rule. Everything is prescribed; everything is printed. 
Well, this may be all right for a Court, but it is all wrong when 
the Court is not royal, and is also the Prime Minister's place". 

Montague continued: ‘T wish I could get the damned bu¬ 
reaucracy to realise this (that things were growing more serious 
every day) but we are literally sitting on an earthquake”. 

Montague was able to secure the agreement of the Viceroy 
and his Council to a scheme of reforms which would make a first 
step towards the goal of full responsible government envisaged 
in the August, 1917 Proclamation. The Montague-Chelmsford 
Report was published in July, 1918. The main terms of the Re¬ 
port, in brief, were Dyarchy in the Provinces with Reserved and 
Transferred subjects, non-official elected majority in the Indian 
Legislative Assembly but with no power and responsibility, and 
that too to be balanced by the creation of an Upper House, the 
Council of State, with a government majority, and members offi¬ 
cial and non-official to be nominated by the Government. The 
Indian element in the Viceroy s Executive Council was to be in¬ 
creased to three. 

A Chamber of Princes to be presided over by the Viceroy, 
was also to be created, the function of the Chamber being purely 
advisory. The communal electorates were to be continued. 

Followmg the publication of the Montague-Cbcflinsford 
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Report, two Committees, the Franchise and the Function Com¬ 
mittees, presided over by Lord Southborough were appointed. 
The Franchise Committee did not favour the granting of the 
franchise to women I 

The Mont-Ford Report was adversely criticised by all sec¬ 
tions of political India except Gandhiji who said that the pro¬ 
posals gave India as much as she could chew! The Moderates 
found the proposals unsatisfactory but they would not call them 
disappointing. Mrs. Besant criticised them as “unworthy of Eng¬ 
land to offer and unworthy of India to accept". But she did not 
mean that she wanted to reject them outright. She had told 
Montague, he writes in his Diary “that so long as India was to 
get full responsible self-Govemment in a few years, she did not 
mind what India got immediately." Jinnah felt disappointed 
with the proposals but he thought they could be improved upon. 
He knew that Mrs. Besant was powerful and he wanted to can¬ 
vas for her support. Mrs. Besant came down to Bombay at his 
request. She had a two-hour talk with Jinnah who did not want 
to criticise these proposals too drastically and wanted Mrs. Besant 
to tone down her criticism. As he came out of her room, looking 
terribly tired and half-dead, I asked him: "Well, Jinnah, how 
did it go?” And he answered, with his hand on his forehead: 
“My dear fellow, never argue with a woman!” 

Mrs. Besant toured round the country looking for a suitable 
President for the Special Session of the Congress to consider the 
Montague proposals. Dr. Rajendra Prasad in his book “At the 
Feet of the Mahatma” says: “Mrs. Annie Besant came to Patna 
to talk ovei this matter. I had heard her speeches on previous 
occasions, but that was the first time I met her. She asked me 
whose election I would favour. I mentioned Gandhifi’s name. 
She did not approve of my suggestion. It was, of course, a pri¬ 
vate talk, but she said: “He is very good for other kinds of work 
but he is not a politician”. Perhaps, she had already made up 
her mind to have Shri Syed Hasan Imam elected to this office; 
for he had, before his appointment as Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court, attended Congress Sessions, taken interest in the acti¬ 
vities of the Congress and contributed to its funds. He had made 
quite a name for himself as an independent Judge, particularly 
for his decisions in criminal cases. When the Patna High Court 
was constituted in 1916, he resigned his office, and set himselt 
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up in practice in Patna. He was thus a well-known person in 
the country. Mrs. Besant consulted many prominent people, and 
had him elected President. 

Rajendra Prasad adds: 

“I would mention here Uiat when she told me that Gandhiji 
was not a politician, I put in a mild protest and referred ha: to 
the great work he had accomplished in Champaran. But it was 
of no avail. When she proposed the name of Shri Syed Hasan 
Imam, I had nothing to say against him. I think Mrs. Besant 
continued to entertain this opinion about Gandhiji, for, when the 
latter launched upon a country-wide movement of non-co-opera¬ 
tion, she opposed him very vehemently, and condemned him as a 
representative of dark forces.” 

Syed Hasan Imam proved himself to be a successful Presi¬ 
dent, tactful, pleasant, cheerful and always smiling. Rajendra 
Prasad attended the Congress but Gandhiji did not as he tho¬ 
roughly disapproved of the criticism of the Montague proposals 
He, on the other hand, very nearly joined the first Liberal Fede¬ 
ration held by the Moderates who had seceded from the Congress 
and who wanted to accept whole-heartedly die Montague- 
Chelmsford proposals. 

I was one of the General Secretaries of the Special Session 
held in Bombay in August and had the unique privilege and 
opportunity for the first time in this incarnation of coming close 
to Mrs. Besant and to be with her for over a fortnight frcan 7 
in the morning till mid-night. This is how it happened. My 
brother who always used to be with her fell seriously ill and hence 
this opportunity came to me. During this fortnight, before and 
during the Sessions, she used to go and meet various Congress 
leaders. One morning at nine, she asked me to take her to Ridge 
Road where C. Vijaya Raghayachariar of Salem was staying as 
the guest of IS^nmohandas Ramji. Vijaya Raghavachariar saw 
Mrs. Besant descend from the car and shouted to her to go to 
the room where he was shaving with a long blade old-type razor. 

I waited outside for the whole hour that they were talking, and 
when we got into the car, she showed me twelve pages of notes 
she had made during her talks. These notes were headed "fun¬ 
damental rights”. She told me that she wanted 100 copies of 
these notes and asked me how soon I could get them for her. 1* 
asked: **Would it be aU-ri^t if I get them by 3 this afternoon? * 
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She thought I was crazy and said: 'THd you understand what 
I told you?" I said: “Of course, I would get them printed and 
bring the copies to you by 3". In those days* printing in Bombay 
was not as quick as it has developed since; and she did not be¬ 
lieve that I would fulfil the undertaking. Anyhow, she passed 
the papers on to me. I dropped her home and rushed to the 
Press in Girgaon and asked for the immediate printing of this 
pamphlet, adding that I would wait at the Press till those 100 
copies were printed. The Press people said “impossible”, as they 
had too much work on hand. 1 refused to accept this excuse 
for delay and I said I would remain at the Press and cmrect all 
the proofs—the first, second and the final proofs. At 2-45 the 
Press handed to me the 100 copies without a sin^e printing mis¬ 
take. I went straight to Mrs. Besant just a little before 3. Mrs. 
Besant was pleased and asked how 1 had managed to get the 
work done so quickly. I said that I stayed at the Press and cor¬ 
rected the proofs. She asked me: “V^ere did you lunch?** I 
said the Press people gave me a cup of tea. I knew Mrs. Besant 
liked quick, prompt, willing and efiicient service. 

Next afternoon, Mrs. Besant and I went to Sardar Griha, the 
home of Lokmanya Tilak whenever he was in Bombay. She had 
an hour's talk with him on the resolutions to be passed by the 
Special Session. As we got back into the car, she showed me her 
attachi-case and said it was snapped. She wanted a new one 
but had no time to get it as she had to return home to write an 
article for “New India" to be mailed early in the evening. I said 
I would get one for her. “But”, she said “you don't know what 
I want and what I like.” I replied “Leave it to me. I will get 
one which you like within an hour”. She made no comment. 1 
dropped her at Shanti Kunj, Pedder Road, the residence of 
Narottam Morarji, and went straight to Thackers. I got them to 
put. in my car eighteen attache-cases different sizes and qua¬ 
lity and rushed back to Shanti Kunj. I brou gh t all the eighteen 
attache-cases to Mrs. Besant's room. She was amused, picked 
up the one which she wanted and just said: “Thank you”. 

Some years later, she told me that whenever she gave me a 
job to do, she never worried about it any more for she was con¬ 
fident tlud I would see it through. 

On another day at 8 in the mcming, she and I w^t to the 
Taj Mahal Hotel. She had an appointment with C. P. Ramaswamy 
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Aiyar, the Congress Secretary. Just as she was about to enter 
his room, she told me: 1 have to see ofiF Kasturi Ranga Aiyangar» 
Editor of “ITie Hindu”, at the Alexandra Docks at 9. How long 
will it take to take us to the Alexandra Docks?” I said: “Two 
minutes from here to get to the car and four more minutes lo 
get to the Alexandra Docks”. She came out of C.P.’s room at 
seven minutes before 9. She appreciated my correct timing. The 
British Government had invited prominent Indian journalists to 
England, and Kasturi was one of them. She told me: “It is 
brave of Kasturi to venture upon this long voyage through hazar¬ 
dous seas. Besides, he is an old orthodox Hindu, unaccustomed 
to foreign ways of living and eating. I am, therefore, giving him 
some letters of introduction to our Theosophical friends who 
would help him to get proper vegetarian food.” I must mention 
that Kasturi Ranga Aiyangar and his paper ‘Hindu’, because 
of their caste orthodoxy, were personally hostile to Mrs. Besant 
and her social and religious work. But Mrs. Besant had never 
any feeling of resentment and she did not hesitate to see Kasturi 
off and to make his visit to England successful. She introduced 
me to Kastiuri. This was the only time that I met him. 

The Special Session of the Congress at Bombay passed the 
following Resolution: 

“The Congress appreciates attempts on the part of the 
Rt. HonT^le the Secretary of State and His Excellency the 
Viceroy to inaugurate a system of responsible government in 
India and while it recognises that the proposals constitute 
an advance, it holds that the proposals as a whole are dis¬ 
appointing and unsatisfactory...-...” 

This was a triumph for Mrs. Besant but the discussions in the 
Subjects Committee were prolonged. One day, the subjects 
Committee proceedings started at 7 in the morning and ended 
16 hours later at 11 in the evening. All the delegates except 
two left the Subjects Committee Pandal for snacks and rest and 
these two were Mrs. Besant and Tilak. They never left their 
uncomfortable chairs. At four in the afternoon, Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu and myself were in the refreshment tent and she sug¬ 
gested that I should bring Mrs. Besant out. I said Mrs. Besant 
would not come out. Instead, I took refreshments to Mrs. Besant 
who had nothing to eat since morning. She was pleased with 
my devotion to her and my work and before leaving foe Madras 
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after a fortnight’s stay in Bombay, she invited me to go to Adyar 
as her guest. This Congress Session could be considered a great 
leap forward in my political and perscfial career not that I was 
doing all this work to make a big career for myself but I wel¬ 
comed this as giving me more opportunities for service. 

Bombay was soon seized with the disastrous Influenza epi¬ 
demic and over 700 people died every day. After a fortnight, 
I went to Adyar and stayed there for a week as Mrs. Besan't 
guest. She put me in charge of Mr. and Mrs. Jinarajadas. She 
invited me to meet her at “New India” Office and later took me 
to the Y.M.I.A. I had several talks with her in her rooms at 
Adyar as also at the Y.M.l.A. 

I asked her: “Would it not be wonderful if you and Gandhiji 
would work together and Swaraj would come much nearer?” She 
answered without the slightest hesitation: “My dear, Gandhi 
will never work with me. He does not believe in Swaraj; he 
does not want Swaraj. All that he wants is suffering; suffering 
for himself and suffering for the people.” 

I did not understand then the full significance of her mean¬ 
ing but made a mental note of what she said: This conversation 
took place more than 45 years ago. I now realise the full mean¬ 
ing of her words. It*was true, Gandhiji did not want Swaraj. 

One morning she said: “I must go and see Dr. Subramaui 
Aiyar”. She gave me her car and asked N. Sri Ram, now the 
President of the Theosophical Society, to take me to see Dr. Sub- 
ramani Aiyar. Dr. Subramani spoke to me for about half an hour. 
I listened to him with all the respect that was due to him. 

In 1918, was held the War conference in Delhi. To this 
Tilak was not invited. This was followed by a similar cwifer- 
ence in Bombay to which some leaders of both the Home Rule 
Leagues were invited—^Jinnah, Tilak, Kelkar, Horniman, etc. 
As Tilak rose to move a Resolution, Lord Willingdon ruled him 
out of order even before a single word was uttered by Tilak, 
insulted him and asked him to sit down. Thereupon, all the 
leaders of the two Home Rule Leagues left the Conference as a 
protest but Jinnah stayed cm and made a most thunderous speech 
of his life smashing Lord Willingdon to pieces for his outrage¬ 
ous behaviour towards Tilak and having made his speech, he 
also walked out. The stupidity of the British could not go fur¬ 
ther, If the British had offered co-operation to the Indian lea^fs 
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during the First World War and given se]f*Govermaent to India 
at die end of the war, England and India would have worked 
together politically, str^gthening each other economically and 
militarily* would have by joint work, averted the danger of Go- 
lour and race war and the second World War would have been 
avoided. But false ideas of imperialism, racialism and snobbish¬ 
ness prevailed. 

Within an hour dE Tilak leaving the War Conference, I met 
him at the Sardar Griha. I had never before seen him so agi¬ 
tated and upset, he felt deeply hurt about WiUingdon s insult in 
gagging him and ordering him to sit down. He was walking 
fast in the narrow verandah of the second floor of Saidar Griha, 
bare-backed, witii his sacred thread showing across his body. 

Early in November, some loyalist friends of Lord and Lady 
WiUingdon mooted the idea of presenting an address to the de¬ 
parting Governor on behalf of the citizens of Bombay. Jinnah 
and we in the Home Rule League objected to the address being 
given in the name of the citizens of Bombay. We suggested 
instead that, if they so desired, the address may be given to 
WiUingdon as from Lord WiUingdon's friends. The organizers 
of the movement persisted in their efforts to make it a citizens’ 
meeting. They requested the Sheriff to\jall a meeting of the 
citizens of Bombay. Protest meetings against this move were 
held every day in different parts of the City and the opposition 
to the move gained momentum. Gandhiji used to visit Bombay 
every week. We, Home Rulers, approached him to support us 
in our agitation against the WiUingdon Address. Once again, 
as after Mrs. Besant’s internment, he failed us. He refused to 
join and help us, raising a technical difficulty. He said that he 
was a citizen of Ahmedabad, not of Bombay and he would, there¬ 
fore, have nothing to do with our agitation. We pointed out 
to him that this was not a question of being a citizen of Bom¬ 
bay but a questicHi of principle. But he refused to help us. 

On 10th December, 1918, the meeting convened by the 
Sheriff of Bombay, was to be held at the Town HaU, Bombay, 
to vote a citizens’ address to Lord WiUingdon, in their name. 
About 300 of us, Jinnah’s foUowers, went to the Town Hall at 
10 at ni^t on the 9lh December so that we could be the first 
to be admitted in the Town Hall when the gates opened the 
next morning. EventuaUy, we were able to rush in die Town 
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Hail at 8 a.in. and remained there until die polioe broke up the 
meeting in confusion at 6 p.m. and threw us out. Ihousands of 
Bombay citizens had assembled on Town Hall steps and in the 
streets. Ruttie walked up the Town Hall steps at about 5 p.m. 
and stood bravely there inspite of police rowdyism. Jinnah won 
the day and the Address to Willingdon was not voted. 

To celebrate the victory of Jinnah and the people of Bom¬ 
bay, a one rupee fund was started at the suggestion of Umar 
Sobani to build a Jinnah Memorial Hall. Within one month, 
65,000 citizens of Bombay made a fund of Rs. 65,000/- and the 
Jinnah Memorial Hall was built in the Congress House com¬ 
pound. Mrs. Besant came down specially to Bombay to declare 
open the Jinnah Memorial Hall and she paid a handsome and 
glowing tribute to Jinnah for his .»:ervices to the country. 

It is not out of place to point out that as far back as 1895 
at the time of retirement of Lord Harris, the then Governor of 
Bombay,-s(Hne people got busy and planned to hold a public 
meeting of the citizens of Bombay to express commendation of 
his administration. There was considerable public opposition 
to this move. Dr. Deshmukh, Dr. K. N. Bahadurji and Sir Chi- 
manlal Setalvad took an active part in this opposition. Ultim¬ 
ately, the promoters of the movement saw reason and the meet¬ 
ing that was called was confined to friends and admirers of 
Lord Harris. 

The Delhi Congress met in December, 1918 under the Pre¬ 
sidentship of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. The Congress 
reaffirmed the Bombay Resolution relating to self-government 
and expressed the view that full responsible government should 
immediately be introduced in the Provinces of British India. 

Mrs. Besant, Sriniwas Sastri, and B. N. Sarma, (afterwards a 
member of Lord Chelmsford's Executive Coimcil) moved cer¬ 
tain amendments. Sastri argued that the words ‘disappointing 
and unsati^actory' be omitted from the text of the resolution. Mrs. 
Besant felt Riat the Bombay Special Session Resolution should 
be repeated. All the amendments were lost and the original 
resohitiCHi was passed by an overwhelming majority. Lokmanya 
Tilak was elected by the Congress to represent India before the 
Jobit Parliamentary Committee in Lcmdcm. 

After the Congress Session, Anusuyaben SaraUiai, P. K. 
Telai^ Ruttonsi D. Mmaiji, Shankerlal Banker and mys^ went 
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to Simla for a week s holiday early in January, 1919. We re¬ 
turned to Bombay, and we found the first big general strike in 
the Cotton Mills had started. Shankerlal and 1 were plunged 
up to our necks in the workers’ struggle for a better wage and a 
dearness allowance because of the higher cost of living. 



Chapter IX 


I MEET GANDHIJI 

( 1 ) 

Gandhiji returned to India early in January, 1915. Before 
leaving South Africa, he confessed that India was a strange 
country to him. Between the year 1888, he was nineteen thne, 
when he first went to England for his legal studies, and 1914, 
when he finally left South Africa at forty-five he had spent less 
than four years in India. Gokhale was his political leader and 
Guru. Soon after his arrival in Bombay, he made another con¬ 
fession that he had felt, more at home among the indentured 
labourers of Natal than in the City of Bombay, much too ‘west¬ 
ernised’ to suit Gandhiji s taste. 

Gandhiji returned from South Africa with a rc^tation 
already made as the leader of the Passive Resistance Movement 
and fighter against racial discrimination. Being a friend and 
colleague of Gokhale, he was considered a ‘safe’ politician, and 
his name appeared in the British Honours list in 1915 as a reci¬ 
pient of Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal. Lord Willingdon paid foi 
the medal. 

In 1912, Gokhale, during his tour of South Africa, tried to 
acquaint Gandhiji with the political situation in India, but found 
him hopelessly out of touch with the conditions. Gddiale be¬ 
came cautious and extracted a promise from Gandhiji that on 
his return to India he would not express himself upon public 
questions for a year, which was to be ‘a year of probation’. It 
was taken for granted that Gandhiji would join the Servants 
India Society which belonged to the moderate school of Indian 
politics. BdFore the year of probation was out, Gokhale died in 
February, 1915. Commenting on Candhiji’s application for ad¬ 
mission to the Servants of India Society, Rt. Hon. Sriniwas Sastil, 
wrote to his brother on 10th Jan. 1015: "if he (Gandhi) drops 
his anarchical views and takes ours, he joins the S.I.S. If not^ 
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he eschews politics and becomes an exclusively social worker^ 
When Gandhiji came to know that his application for this mem¬ 
bership would be unanimously rejected,—this meant that the Ser¬ 
vants of India Society felt that Gandhiji would not give up his 
anarchical views— Gandhiji thought it wise to withdraw his ap¬ 
plication. A few years later, when Sastri and I came to know 
each other intimately and had become great friends, he, who 
after Gokhale’s death had become the President of the Servants 
of India Society, told me: “How wise we (the S. I. S.) were in 
rejecting unanimously Gandhiji’s application for membership.” 
Gandhiji bided his time and started feeling his way. How many 
people realised that Gandhiji was a philosophical anarchist as 
suggested by Sastri. He believed in no organised and constituted 
authority. But, he soon saw that he could not sell to India his 
anarchy in its naked form. I should mention that his anarchy 
was diflFerent from that of the anarchists and nihilists of Europe, 
who were trying to extend their ideas through violence, and 
one <rf their methods was to murder Heads of States and bring 
about chaos and disruption. Gandhiji’s anarchy, philosophical in 
character, did not accept violence for its propagation and suc¬ 
cess. He thought he could do it through non-violence, non-co- 
operation and satyagraha because he was shrewd enough to see 
that the millions of India—^illiterate and ignorant—could not take 
to organised mass violence and that any such attempt on the 
lines of 1857 struggle would be crushed by the British Govern¬ 
ment with force of arms. 

To understand Gandhiji’s philosophy and his work in India 
for thirty years right till his assassination in January, 1948, it is 
pertinent to refer to an episode in Benares in 1916 in which 
Gandhiji clashed with Mrs. Besant. This episode, Nethercol 
points out, was to condition her relations with the man who was 
to play perhaps the greatest role in her political future, Mohandas 
Gandhi. The occasion was the laying of the foundation stone 
of the Hindu University in February, 1916 by the retiring Vice¬ 
roy, Lord Hardinge. The ceremony was to last four days. The 
assembly consisted inter alia of Maharajas, Rajas, and prominent 
citizens of India taken to Benares in thirty special trains. The 
Maharaja of Darbhanga, as President of the University Commit¬ 
tee, was to read the opaiing address. Speedies upon speeches 
were scheduled, the culminating one of which* on **The Univer- 
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sity as a Builder of Character” was to be delivered by Annie 
Besant as founder of the original Central Hindu College. Gandhid 
whose influence on Indian students was growing every day, wa-; 
to precede her: Nethercot says; ‘'Everything went according to 
plan until the last night. Whether the fact that troops and C.I.U. 
men had been stationed everywhere, in the buildings and gar¬ 
dens, along the roads and even the railway line, to protect Har- 
dinge and his officials from possible violence, was responsible 
for the good order and good manners of the crowd is problema¬ 
tical. At any rate, this sort of interference was resented as an 
insult by many Indians and regarded as a downright provocation 
by Annie Besant”. 

Gandhiji arrived late at the meeting. He launched, more or 
less extemporaneously into his speech. 

The first suggestion in New India that anything was gone 
wrong was a tense paragraph at the end of a long account of 
the events of the whole evening, perhaps by Mrs. Besant hereelt. 
According to the report, Gandhiji s speech, giving advice to young 
students preparing to enter the University, had seemed to lend 
support to the “anarchist” movement. 

Gandhiji began his speech provocatively by expressing his 
feeling of humiliation in having to address his audience in Eng¬ 
lish rather than some vernacular, since the teaching of English 
in the Indian schools for the last fifty years had further kept the 
country from its objective of self-government. Drawing a con¬ 
trast between the conditions of the poor in the filthy lanes around 
the temple and the gorgeous scene on the dais behind him, he 
turned to the massed princes and insulted them by impudently 
(he himself later said “humourously”) calling attention to the 
jewels they were wearing as being “necessary for them to hold 
those treasures in trust for the nation before we could raise our 
ideals”. Disregarding the stir caused by these remarks, he went 
on to comment ironically on the police precautions taken for the 
Viceregal visit, and from there moved to the subject of anarch¬ 
ism and assassination which had long plagued the province and 
especially the students of Bengal. 

Mrs. Besant listened with horror as she thought her ears 
told her how he was speaking of “bombs bringing about the an¬ 
nulment of the partition of Bengal, with praise for the heroism 
of those who threw them.” When he declared flatly, “I am an 
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anarchist”, without explaining that he meant a “philosophical 
anarchist”, she feared that a riot might be incited in that part 
of the “gunpowdery” audience which did not know his true 
beliefs. 

Mrs. Besant rose to a point of order and requested Dar- 
bhanga to stop what had become a purely political speech from 
Candhiji. Darbhanga asked Gandhiji to finish his speech in five 
minutes. By this time, the sensitive Princes were thoroughly 
roused and led by the Maharaja of Alwar, many princes left. The 
meeting broke up prematurely in utter confusion. The contro¬ 
versy on this incident raged for days together, with explana¬ 
tions from Gandhiji. It ended with a signed article by Mrs. 
Besant in “New India” entitled “In I>efence of M. K. Gandhi" 
in which she said that all who had read Gandhi s defence would 
realize his innocence of any wrong intention. It was “gunpow¬ 
dery” audience as he did not realise, and she feared that many, 
particularly students, might not know his position as a “philoso¬ 
phical anarchist”. She concluded: “Gandhis words were unwise 
under the circumstances, but we still honour him “for his life 
and lofty ideals”. This editorial, rightly says Nethercot, was 
a first-rate specimen of her favourite elevated line of Theosophi- 
cal tolerance and forgiveness”. 

Writing almost fifty years after the event, I think that Mrs. 
Besant was right and Gandhiji was wrong. Gandhiji did not 
realise that his saying “I am an anarchist” would imply sup¬ 
port of and encouragement to the ‘bomb cult’. The atmosphere 
in Bengal, due to the activities of the bomb-makers and bomb- 
throwers was inflammable and the Bengal anarchists would 
understand Gandhiji’s words as asking them to go ahead with 
their violent activities. Gandhiji of course, never meant to sup- 
iwrt or encourage the bomb-throwing anarchists. Similarly, in 
1919, when he launched the movement of Satyagraha against 
the Rowlatt Act, he wrote in his Gujarati weekly “Navjivan”: 
“I have taken to dacoity against Government, 1 am a dacoit”. 
Within 48 hours, he received a letter by post from a notorious 
dacoit in Gujrat which Gandhiji published in the next issue of 
his weekly. The dacoit wrote to Gandhiji that he was a dacoit, 
was functioning in Gujrat and that he was happy to note that 
he had a brother dacoit working in the same area. He added 
he had forty men in his gang and enquired how many Gandhiji 
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had I He suggested that he and Candhiji should join together 
with their respective gangs of dacoits and they would be able 
to achieve much better results, working together. He asked 
Candhiji to send his representative to the secret place men¬ 
tioned by him to come to terms about the partnership. At the 
same time, he advised Candhiji not to speak so openly about 
his profession of a dacoit as that might lead him (Candhiji) into 
trouble with Covemment! 

At Cokhale’s suggestion, Candhiji toured all over India dur¬ 
ing 1915-1916 to get to know the political and social problems 
of India. 

During Candhiji s visit to Bombay, Sastri wrote to his bro¬ 
ther : “he (Candhi) refused the invitation of Mrs. Maneckbai 
Bahdurji to stay with her and her husband (D. N. Bahadurji) be¬ 
cause his (Candhi’s) caste people did not like his being a Farsi’s 
guest.” Mrs. Bahadurji was a Hindu, daughter of the well- 
known Dr. Atmaram Turkhud. 

Sastri continues: “The odd thing about Candhi is that he 
was dressed quite like a Bania: n<» one could mark the slightest 
difference. He had a big sandal mark on the forehead and a 
kumkum dot besides, (caste marks of a ‘high caste’ Hindu)”. 

When in Ahmedabad, which he made his home, he stayed 
with the multi-millionaire Ambalal Sarabhai in his palatial house. 
He did not feel too comfortable there. My impression is that it 
is then that he thought in terms of establishing an Ashram. He 
had not enough funds to do so and he wrote, among others, to 
Shankerlal Banker to find him money. Shankerlal was his first 
capture in Bombay. He succumbed to Candhijis charm and* 
pursuation. By 1919, Shankerlal gave up permanently ns resi¬ 
dence in Bombay and migrated to Anmedabad to work in the 
closest co-operation with Ben Anusuyaben Sarabhai tor the 
foundation and development of the Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
Association. After graduating, Shankerlal went to England to 
study tanning. His studies were interrupted as a result of the 
outbreak of the First World War and returned to India by the 
autumn of 1914. He immediately set up a laboratory in his 
house to continue his researdi work in tanning. Sir Ceorge 
Lloyd, the Covemor of Bombay, complained to me in June, 1922, 
that 1 was always foimd in company of Shankerlal and that 
Shankerlal had set up a laboratory for the purpose of making 
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bombs! I told him that it was true that I was always with 
Shankerlal for the simple reason that not only was I his tenant 
on the ground floor of his bungalow at Chowpatty from 1914 on¬ 
wards, but we were great friends in spite of political differences. 
It was absurd to suggest that Shankerlal was making bombs. 
From being a first class Westerner in his dress, manners, think¬ 
ing and methods of work, he became a perfect Gandhite. In his 
political manoeiivrings, Shankerlal was rather inclined to be in¬ 
tolerant. Before he became closely associated with Gandhiji, 
he seriously considered the possibility of creating a Sinn Fein 
Movement in’^India on the lines of the Irish Sinn Fein violence 
movement. Shankerlal gave Umar and me about twenty books 
on Irish Sinn Fein Movement and methods. I disapproved ot 
the principle and practice of the Sinn Fein movement; so did 
Umar. The idea was soon forgotten and automatically droppied 
as the Home Rule Movement under Mrs. Besant gained impetus 
and took up all our time and energy. During these formative 
years, Shankerlal and I read Bernard Shaw, Zangwill, Ibsen, 
Tolstoy, Hauptmann, the theosophical writings of Mrs. Besant, 
C. W. Leadbeater and A. P. Sinnett and Vivekanand and Tagore. 
P. K. Telang was our friend, philosopher and guide and Telang, 
Bhulabhai Desai, Shankerlal, Indulal Yagnik and I were gene¬ 
rally together for discussions. 

Jawaharlal Nehru says this in his Autobiography of his first 
meeting with Gandhiji: "My first meeting with Gandhiji was 
about the time of the Lucknow Congress during Christmas, 1916. 
All of us admired him for his heroic fight in South Africa, but 
he seemed very distant and different and unpolitical to many 
of us young men. He refused to take part in Congress or national 
politics then and confined himself to the South African Indian 
question. Soon afterwards his adventures and victory in Cham- 
paran, on behalf of the tenants of the planters, filled us with 
enthusiasm. We saw that he was prepared to apply his methods 
in India also, and they promised success.*’ 

At the time of the Lucknow Congress, Gandhiji heard for 
the first time of the grievances of the Champaran plantation 
workers; and after attending the meeting of the A.I.C.C. at Cal¬ 
cutta in April, 1917, he went to Champaran to make investiga¬ 
tions into the grievances of the lyots. The Government officials 
in Muzaffarpur brought pressure on Gandhiji not to proceed to 
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Champaran but Gandhiji persisted. An Order under Sec. 144 
of the Criminal Procedure Code was, therefore, served (m him 
by the District Magistrate to leave the district. Gandhiji refused 
to obey the order. He wrote to Lord Chelmsford, recalling his 
own long-standing association with the Government and his 
record of public service, for which a Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal 
had been conferred on him and said that while he considered 
that as a great honour, he felt that since Government did not 
trust him enough to let him do public service in Champaran, 
it would not be proper for him to keep that medal and he re¬ 
turned it. Surrendering of titles was included as one of the 
items in the non-co-operation movement. This was the first 
time in India that an order of Government was defied and dis¬ 
obeyed by Gandhiji. This was the beginning in India of the 
Passive Resistance Movement which Gandhiji had practiced with 
some success in South Africa. It was a precursor of the mass 
Civil Disobedience Movement started by Gandhiji from 1919 
onwards. It is during these weeks in April, 1917 in his stay at 
Muzaffarpur, Motihari and Champaran that Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
and Acharya J. B. Kripalani first came to know and meet Gandhiji 
and for ever afterwards worked with him as his devoted 
colleagues. 

At the trial Gandhiji read the following statement: 

“With the permission of the Court, I should like to make 
a brief statement to show why I have taken the very serious 
step of seemingly disobeying the order made under Section 
144 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. In my humble opi¬ 
nion, it is a question of difference of opinion between the 
local administration and myself. I have come to this dis¬ 
trict with a view to rendering humanitarian and national 
service. I have come in response to a pressing invitation to 
render help to those royts who, it has been urged, are not 
being fairly treated by the Indigo planters. I could not, 
however, be of any help without personally studying the 
problem. I have, therefore, come to study it with the as¬ 
sistance, if possible, of the Administration and of the plan¬ 
ters. I have no other motive. I cannot believe that my 
coming can, in any way, disturb public peace and cause 
loss of life. I claim to have considerable experience in sucdi 
matters. The Administration, however, have thought differ- 
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ently. I fully appreciate their difficulty. I admit too that they 
can only proceed upon such information as they receive. As 
a law-abiding citizen, my instinctive reaction would be to 
obey the order served upon me. I cannot, however, do so 
without violence to my sense of duty to those for whom 1 
have come. I feel that I can serve them now only by 
remaining in their midst. I cannot, therefore, voluntarily 
retire. In this conflict between two duties, I have decided 
to throw on the Administration the responsibility of remov¬ 
ing me from the midst of the Kisans. I am fully aware of 
the fact that a person, holding the kind of position I do in 
the public life of India, needs must be very careful in sett¬ 
ing an example. It is my firm belief that the only safe and 
honourable course for a self-respecting man is, in such cir¬ 
cumstances as I find myself in, to do what I decided to do, 
that is to submit without protest to the penalty of dis¬ 
obedience. 

“I venture to make this statement, not because I want 
to plead for any mitigation of the penalty to be imposed 
upon me, but because I want to show that I have disregarded 
the order served upon me, not for want of respect for 
lawful authority, but in obedience to the higher law of my 
being, the Voice of my Conscience.” 

The Magistrate, the Public Prosecutor and the Court, m- 
cluding Gandhiji s friends, were dumb-founded by this Gandhian 
technique of pleading ‘guilty'. The Magistrate did not know 
what to do. He adjourned the case for a week with a view to 
get instructions from the higher authorities. 

C. F. Andrews had come to Champaran to say good-bye to 
Gandhiji before proceeding to Fiji. He saw the District Ma¬ 
gistrate who told him that orders had been received from Gov¬ 
ernment that the case against Gandhiji should be withdrawn 
and he should be allowed to conduct his enquiry. The formal 
order withdrawing the case was duly received. The enquiry 
thereupon proceeded. 

The news of Gandhiji’s success reverberated throughout the 
length and breadth of the country and Gandhiji, the leader of the 
South African fame, became overnight one of the foremost leaders 
of the Indian political mass agitation. Gandhiji was right in 
offering individual passive resistance against a bad order. Ibe 
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British Commercial community and the British Government in 
India were working hand-in-hand and Government fdt that any 
enquiry against the misdeeds of the British Commercial com¬ 
munity was an attack on Government amounting to treason. The 
conditions under which Champaran ryots were working were on 
par with slave conditions—cruel, brutal and inhuman—^too terri¬ 
ble to describe and their emoluments were far too low. The 
white indigo planters got panicky and saw red at any attempt 
at investigation of the existing conditions and the Government 
officials rushed to their rescue. But the First World War was 
raging at its fiercest and as King George V said: “The end was 
not in sight". That is why Government could not afford an in¬ 
ternal political storm raging in India. 

It is essential for historical records that a true picture 
should be given of the early days of Gandhiji’s career in India 
before he came to be called “Mahatma". Fortunately for me, 
it was my privilege over forty-five years ago to come into the 
very closest contact with both Dr. Annie Besant and Gandhiji. 
I met Gandhiji in 1917 soon after the internment of Annie Besant. 
Gandhiji used to come to Bombay and Ahmedabad from Cham¬ 
paran at frequent intervals and I used to meet him regularly 
and had long talks with him three or four times a week. 1 did 
not ‘belong* to him but the work that I was doing in the Labour 
and Social fields was dear to him and I received great kindness 
and encouragement from him right till his tragic death in 
January, 1948. 

In dealing with Gandhiji’s 32 years in India (1915 to 1947), 
I may claim to have some advantage over other writers, more 
competent though they may be, because I can write more freely 
than they. I never came under the hypnotic influence of 
Gandhiji. 

After his return from Champaran in October, 1917, Gandhi]! 
was asking for volunteers to go to Champaran for social work, 
which included removal of night soil from the streets. He asked 
me to go and I well remember the answer I gave him that hav¬ 
ing undertaken work in the Home Rule League, I could not go 
to Champaran. I added that I could not fit myself into his philo¬ 
sophy of life. 

Lord Willingdon had nominated Gandhiji on the Beggars' 
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Relief Committee to suggest ways and means to reduce inci¬ 
dence of beggary in Bombay. 

In 1918, Gandhiji was to open a temple in Walpaldiadi, the 
municipal sweepers* colony near Mazagaon. It may sound ab¬ 
surd today, but it is a fact that no caste Hindu millionaire friend 
of Gandhiji would give him his car for this visit to the Bhangi 
Colony; the prejudice against the depressed classes (now called 
Harijan) was so deep then. I took Gandhiji in my car and he 
smilingly asked me if I would take a bath of purification aftei 
returning from the Bhangi Colony because of my touching the 
untouchable Bhangis. I told him that every day when I returned 
home in the evening, I had a shower but that day I would not 
do so to make sure that no superstition against the depressed 
classes might contribute to that day’s bath. It is necessary to 
mention that in those years, basket privies still prevailed in most 
parts of the City, the flush system not being in operation right 
till the middle twenties and the Walpakhadi sweepers’ duty was 
to clean up these privies and to remove the rubbish in conical 
baskets about 4 feet long carried on their heads. 

Anusuyaben and Shankerlal made vigorous efforts to im¬ 
prove the wage-scales and other conditions of work of Ahmeda- 
bad Cotton Textile workers. The reactionary mill-owners re¬ 
mained obdurate and decided to reduce the wages by withdraw¬ 
ing the 90 per cent plague bonus. This latter was given to the 
workers to induce them to remain at work in Ahmedabad where 
plague was raging. Tliis concession they now threatened to 
withdraw. Anusuyaben and Shankerlal sought Gandhiji’s inter¬ 
vention. After looking into the problem, Gandhiji decided that 
the workers should get 35 per cent plague bonus; negotiations 
were set afoot between Gandhiji and mill-owners. 

On 12th March, 1918, Mrs. Besant was in Ahmedabad. 
Ambalal gave a dinner at which both Besant and Gandhiji were 
guests. Before dinner, there was a discussion on the labour 
situation. Gandhiji, pointing at Ambalal, told Mrs. Besant that 
these mill-owners were trying to crush the labourers. Ambalal 
retorted: "Gandhiji and his friends want to crush the mill- 
owners”. Mrs. Besant asked Gandhiji and Ambalal if they would 
like her to suggest to Government to intervene in the dispute. 
Gandhiji said: "No. We do not want Government intervention 
or interference at all. The mill-owners and I are canying on 
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negc^iatiOQs in a friendly spirit. Mrs. Besant said that this 
sounded very strange. 

Contrast this attitude of Gandhiji then with the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy today of intervening in labour disputes by legisla¬ 
tion and pressure in season and out of season. 

It was unusual for Gandhiji and Mrs. Besant to attend din¬ 
ner parties and this was a very rare occasion. 

Unfortunately, the workers in some mills went on unautho¬ 
rised strike. Taking advantage of this, the mill-owners abruptly 
ended the negotiations and declared lock-out. To keep up the 
morale of tlie striking workers, Gandhiji issued bulletins and 
held daily meetings with the workers. He asked the workers 
to depend on their soul-force and said “the success would be 
theirs”. Starvation was at the workers* door-steps and they cla¬ 
moured for strike-doles on the lines of what was happening in 
such cases in U.S.A. and U.K. It was impossible, then as now, 
to give strike-doles to workers; so Gandhiji remonstrated with 
the workers that they could not expect to get any financial help 
to continue the strike and they must depend entirely on their 
soul-force. Workers complained that it was easy for Gandhiji 
to ask them to depend on their soul-force whilst they were 
starving as he himself was well-dressed and well-fed, but they 
had nothing to eat and their families were starving. That did 
it. Stung by these remarks, Gandhiji, on the spur of the mo¬ 
ment, took a vow to fast unto death unless the mill-owners con¬ 
ceded the workers’ demands and to give up wearing clothes ex¬ 
cept for a loin cloth. 

This weapon of fasting and hunger-strike in season and out 
of season Gandhiji used right till a fortnight before his passing 
away in January, 1948. 

To come back to this fast, it created a stir in the whole 
country. Mrs. Besant wired to Ambalal Sarabhai beseeching 
him to come to terms with Gandhiji and thus to save Gandhiji’s 
life. 

The Ahma^abad mill-owners gave way, because they did 
not want to take the’responsibility of Gandhiji’s passing away as 
a result of his ‘fast unto death* vow. Gandhiji had to agree to a 
compromise settlement not getting all that he wanted imme¬ 
diately but tile principle of arbitration was established in the 
Ahmedabad Cotton Textile Industiy. 
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In Bombay, one morning I found Gandhiji shaving with a 
long but broken blade, not a safety razor, without using soap,, 
but only water. I remonstrated with him and suggested use of 
soap would make shaving less troublesome. He said soap was 
not necessary! Miss Manu Gandhi, his grand-niece, who was 
looking after Gandhiji during his last years and was sixteen in 
1947-48, writes in her “Last Glimpses of Bapu” (Story of 
Gandhiji's last thirty days) that she used to shave Gandhiji every 
day whilst he was having his bath in a tub and that after the 
shave and the bath, Gandhiji was fast asleep in the tub! 

Indulal Yajnik, in his illuminating auto-biography in Guj- 
rati, relates an amusing shaving experiment by Gandhiji in 
Yeraoda jail in 1923. The jail authorities, always courteous 
and respectful to Gandhiji, were perturbed by news from out¬ 
side leaking into jail and news from jail being leaked outside the 
jail. They, therefore, decided to change the ward-boys at fre¬ 
quent intervals. Even this did not stop the news being leaked 
at both ends. Then they found that the person responsible 
for the leakage was the proverbial walking news-gazette, the 
barber. He was replaced by another barber. This latter, after 
a week’s work, pretended insanity and had to be removed. The 
third barber refused to carry on his work in Gandhiji’s ward. 
Not daunted, Gandhiji asked the jail authorities to give him 
clippers. He asked his jail companion Manzar Ali to remain 
unshaved for about six days. Gandhiji then experimented on 
Manzar Ali by shaving him with the clippers. The result was 
disastrous, because poor Manzar Ali bled all over his face- 
Gandhiji made the same experiment on himself with the same 
disastrous painful result—^bleeding. The clippers were returned 
to the jail authorities and the razor was re-introduced. 

Gandhiji had to face another problem after the Ahmedabad 
labour trouble. The peasants of Kheda district in the Bombay 
Presidency because of the Government’s refusal to remit land 
revenue on account of failure of crops due to drought came into 
conflict with the local administration. The Gujrat Sabha ot 
which Gandhiji was President took a leading part in this agita¬ 
tion. Gandhiji asked for a Committee of Enquiry to assess the 
damage to tlie crops. But this was refused. Jinnah and Gokal- 
das Kahandas Parekh saw the Revenue Member in Bombay to 
ask for, this Committee of Enquiry but they too failed. Govern- 
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ment went on with their threat of cx)nfiscation of lands of those 
who failed to pay the land revenue. Gandhiji asked the peas¬ 
ants to refuse to pay the land revenue. Before the no-tax cam¬ 
paign was launched, a small meeting of friends of Gujarat was 
held in Bombay, at which I was present. Sir Chimanlal Setal- 
vad, five years older than Gandhiji sharply rebuked Gandhiji for 
his suggestion of no-tax campaign. Gandhiji took this scolding 
as he said quietly without protest as coming from a senior col¬ 
league with a long standing. But Gandhiji did not give way 
and went ahead with his no-tax campaign. This was the first 
agrarian Satyagraha organised by Gandhiji. He did not succeed 
and Gandhiji as a face-saving device called off the no-tax cam¬ 
paign to avoid further misery to the poor ryots. This agitation 
brought Vallabhbhai in the political field as a trusted and fear¬ 
less lieutenant of Gandhiji. Vallabhbhai gave up his legal 
practice and became a right-hand man of Gandhiji. This agita¬ 
tion also created a feeling of fearlessness which soon spread 
all over the country. 

As the War was not going well yet, the Viceroy convened 
a War Conference in Delhi in June 1918. Tilak, Mrs. Besant, 
Jinnah and Khaparde were not invited. Montague considered 
it a mistake on the part of Government not to have invited Tilak 
"that biggest leader in India at this momwit”. Gandhiji also 
protested at the exclusion of Tilak, Mrs. Besant, Mohamad Ali 
and Showkat Ali. He at first refused to attend the Conference 
if they were not invited but later allowed himself to be per¬ 
suaded by the Viceroy and his Private Secretary, Maftey, to 
change his view. Many meetings were held under the auspi¬ 
ces of the Home Rule Leagues throughout the country protest¬ 
ing against the exclusion of prominent Home Rulers such as 
Tilak and Mrs. Besant from the Delhi Conference. Sir Charles 
Munro, Commander-in-Chief, later stated that Tilaks and Mrs. 
Besant s names were included by the Government of India in 
the list of persons to be invited but the Governments of Bom¬ 
bay and Madras made their own selections! On April 22, 1918, 
a Manifesto signed by Tilak, Annie Besant, Dr. Subramania 
Aiyar, Kasturi Ranga Aiyangar, Rangaswami Aiyangar, Vithal- 
bhai Patel, Jinnah, S. R. Bomanji, Motilal Ghosh, C. R. Das, 
Hasan Imam, Khaparde and many others was sent to die Govern¬ 
ment of India and England. Ttris Manifesto, in vigorous but 
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restrained language, declared the national view that if India 
was to make great sacrifices in the Empire, it must be as a 
partner in the Empire and not a dependency. 

Sir William Vincent, Home Member, was rude to Gandhiji 
and sharply told him that instead of helping the war eftort, 
Gandhiji was only harassing the Administration in the Bombay 
Presidency. At the War Conference, Gandhiji supported the 
resolution on recruiting in one simple sentence spoken in Hindi. 

On return from the War Conference in Delhi, Gandhiji 
threw himself whole-hog in the recruiting campaign and with 
Vallabhbhai he toured in Kaira and other districts. He could 
not get a single recruit for the War. In fact people resented 
his recruiting campaign and refused even to meet him and 
Vallabhbhai. The people of Gujarat completely non-co-operated 
with him and not infrequently, they were unable to get carts 
for their journeys. They had to walk twenty miles a day and 
at the outskirts of villages, they had to cook their own food. 

All this strain—^physical and mental—^told on Gandhiji's 
health and he suffered from an acute attack of dysentery. He 
would not take any medicines or injections. Ambalal Sarabhai 
took him to his house in Ahmedabad but while still suffering 
from high fever he went to stay at his Sabarmati Ashram. 
Gandhiji thought that he was going to die and resigned in spirit 
to the approaching end. He recited verses from the Gita and 
summoned the inmates of the Ashram and told them: “My last 
message to India is that she will find her salvation through non¬ 
violence and through non-violence alone India will contribute 
to the salvation of the world.'' 

He cured himself by ice-therapy. Kasturba persuaded him 
to take goafs milk on the plea that the vow he had taken many 
years before not to take milk applied only to cow’s milk. Gandhiji 
knew that this was just a quibble and he admits in his auto¬ 
biography : "The will to live proved stronger than the devotion 
to truth". 



Chapter X 


ROWLATT ACT SATYAGRAHA; GANDHIJI AND 
MRS. BESANT: AMRITSAR AND AFTER 

Lord Chelmsford, most of the Governors and the Bureaucracy 
had mental reservations about Montague’s announcement of 
August, 1917 offering responsible Government to India. They 
could never believe that India could ever reach the stage of 
responsible self-Government. In their madness and blindness, 
they fondly believed that the mighty Imperialist British Raj 
would continue in India till eternity. But fearing that the Bri¬ 
tish would have to make some concessions to India, Chelmsford 
and his Government followed the traditional dual British policy 
of reforms cum repression, that is to say take away by the left 
hand what is conceded by the right. Even while busy drawing 
up the Reforms scheme, Lord Chelmsford appointed a Com¬ 
mittee to advise the Government of India whether any legisla¬ 
tion was necessary to enable them to deal effectively with the 
revolutionary movement in India. The Defence of India Act 
would automatically lapse after the end of the War and it was, 
therefore, felt necessary to rearm the Government with similar 
power during the post-war period. The Committee, with Mr. 
Justice Rowlatt, was appoint^ on 10th Dec. 1917, a month after 
the arrival of Montague in India and it submitted its report on 
15th April, 1918, a week before Montague and Chelmsford sub¬ 
mitted their Report. The Rowlatt Report was published on 
July 19, 1918, only eleven days after the Montague-Chelmsford 
Report. Who can say today whether these timings were the 
result of a deliberate diabolical plan of the British Bureaucracy 
in India to sabotage the intention of the British Government in 
U.K. to take a step forward in meeting India’s political de¬ 
mands? Who also can say to what extent the British Commer¬ 
cial oommunity in India was in league with the Bureaucracy? 
The Bill prepared on the basis of the Report of the Rowlatt Com¬ 
mission kindled a fire which consumed to a great extent hopes 
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of fair trial of the Reforms proposals. This Bill introduced early 
in 1919, provoked universal opposition in India, inside the Legis¬ 
lative Council and outside. India spoke with one voice against 
the Bills. In the Council, Surendranath Bannerjea, Sriniwas Sas- 
tri, Tej Bahadur Sapru, Jinnah and Vithalbhai Patel spoke vehe¬ 
mently. Surendranath Bannerjea called upon the members oi 
the British Commercial community not to support the Bill. Sastn 
endorsed this appeal. He thought that the Bill was being en¬ 
acted at the time because of the fear of the European Commu¬ 
nity in India losing their privileged status under the new Reforms 
and of the difficulty of enacting such law under the new dispen¬ 
sation. Jinnah said that a government which enacted such a law 
in peace forfeited its claim to be called a civilized government, 
Sapru described the laws as ‘wrong in principle, unsound in 
operation and too sweeping’. Vithalbhai Patel said: “All our 
constitutional agitation for any reforms whatsoever will die it 
these bills are passed.” 

The Bill was passed with an indecent hurry by the Viceroy 
by suspending the Rules of Business. 

To come back to Gandhiji, he was seriously ill and in the 
end he permitted himself to be operated upon on 21st January 
for piles. While still unconscious and under the effect of chloro¬ 
form he went on murmuring; “Government must abolish the salt 
tax and secondly it must nationalise milk etc.” It was only 28 
years later—in February, 1947, that salt tax was abolished by the 
Interim Ministry of Nehru with Liaqat Ali as Finance Member. 
To Liaqat Ali, the righthand man of Jinnah and later Prime Mi¬ 
nister of Pakistan goes the credit of fulfilling Gandhiji’s wish. It 
has to be admitted that the removal of the salt tax has brought 
no relief to the starving millions of India. All that it has meant 
is to deprive the exchequer of crores of rupees of revenue. One 
can only hope that the future Finance Minister will have the 
strength and the courage to reimpose this tax. The Government 
of Maharashtra’s Aarey Colony for milk, to be followed by similar 
colonies in other places, is answer to the sacred wish expressed 
by Gandhiji during his unconsciousness. 

From the very next day of the operation, he started writing 
letters to friends all over India opposing the Rowlatt Bills. To 
Sastri he wrote: “Thou^ I nave not left my bed, I feel I can no 
longer watch the progress of the Bills lying in b^. To me 
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Bills are the aggravated symiHioms of the deep-seated disease. 
They are a striking demonstration of the determination of the 
Civil Swvice to retain its grip of our necks. I consider the Bills 
to be an open challenge to us.Mrs. Besant called on Gan¬ 

dhi ji on 29th January, to enquire after his health. She suggested to 
Gandhiji to join die Deputation to England to give evidence 
before the Joint Select Committee. Gandhiji said that he would 
only go as an independent member. Mrs. Besant immediately 
accepted this condition and added: “We can take you as an in¬ 
dependent member. Why don’t you join our Home Rule 
League deputation?” She asked for Gandhiji’s reply before the 
14th February. Pandit Malwiya, the Congress President, also 
pressed on Gandhiji to join the Congress Deputation. Gandhiji 
said it would be better if Congress did not send any deputation, 
because the men whom the Congress had selected would bring 
discredit to India. 

Mrs. Besant, in a series of articles in “New India” as well 
a.5 on the platform strongly opposed the Rowlatt Bills. She said: 
“If the present attempt at unprecedented coercion were stopped, 
and the kindlier feelings towards India shown during the War 
were allowed to prevail, the atmosphere would change. At pre¬ 
sent things are very black.” 

On the 28th March, five days after the passing of the Row¬ 
latt Bill, Jinnah wrote to the Viceroy, accusing the Government 
of India of having “ruthlessly trampled upon the principles for 
which Great Britain avowedly fought the War.” He considered 
that the passing of the Act ‘dearly demonstrated* that the Impe¬ 
rial Legislative Council was a ‘legislature but in name—a ma¬ 
chine propelled by a foreign Executive*. As a protest, he ten¬ 
dered his resignation and ended his letter with the hope that ‘this 
Black Act* would be annulled. According to Jayakar, the Row¬ 
latt Act “set aside all requirements of fairness and justice” It 
placed infinite power in the hands of the police and of the execu¬ 
tives so that “even an energetic criticism of a Government mea¬ 
sure, a religious riot, a Hindu-Muslim quarrel, mi^t all come to 
be recognised as having connected with a revoluticmary move¬ 
ment”. It gave no ri^t of appeal, and an accused person was 
not allowed the services of a pleader. Furthermore, Jayakar said 
in his auto-biography: “The authority diarged with theresp<m- 
sibility of enforcing the Act was not to disclose to tiie person 
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concerned any fact, die communication of which mi^t engen* 
der public Kdety or the safety of an individual. He was com¬ 
pelled to mbmit to a trial without the protection of a single one 
of the safeguards which civilised countries adopt for his protec¬ 
tion, and in making the enquiry, the authority, acting under the 
Act, was not bound by any of the provisions of the law of 
evidence.” 

It will thus be seen that there was universal opposition to 
the Rowlatt Act^from all over India, from all shades of political 
opinion. Not one whisper was heard in favour of the Rowlatti 
Act except from the Government and the British Com¬ 
mercial community. Government could not have Mdthstood this 
All-India (^position, and the Black Act, as the Rowlatt Act came 
to be known, would have been a dead letter. Gandhiji was ad¬ 
vised to take a three months* holiday to recoup from the eflPects 
of his serious operation, and he thought of a sea-voyage which 
would give him complete rest and would help him to recover. 
But this was not to be. Instead he threw an apple of discord 
in the political arena by talking in terms of passive resistance 
and civil disobedience. By his talk of passive resistance, etc, 
Gandhiji split the united opposition to the Rowlatt Act into two 
and those who did not join Gandhi|i*s movement were dubbed 
traitors and cowards! 

Disturbed by Gandhiji’s reference to starting a movement 
of breaking laws, Mrs. Besant unexpectedly arrived in Bombay 
at 6 in the morning of 14th February. I met her at the station. 
She asked me to fix an appointment for her to meet Gandhiji. 
She was leaving for Madras again that very night-^his meant 
four days' continuous night travel by train. I saw Gandhiji at 9; 
he was jumping in his bed with terrible pain. 1 told him that 
Mrs. Besant had arrived earlier in the morning from Madras and 
wanted to meet him. He said he was too ill to go and see Mrs, 
Besant. I told him she knew this and, therefore, she had sug¬ 
gested that she would go and see Gandhiji at his house, second 
floor. Laburnum Road. Gandhiji said: "No, no. I cannot agree 
to this. How can the old lady walk up to the second floor?" 

I chipped him: "Look here, you know Mrs. Besant as much as 
I do. You know she will not take *No’ from me about seeing you* 
She has come down to Bombay only to see you and she is leaving 
again toni^ for Madras. I cannot go bade to her till 1 have 
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fixed Up with you the appointment. IherdForey all that I want 
frmn you is the time for this meeting” Gandhiji laughed in spite 
of his pain and he fixed 3 p.m. Mrs. Besant and 1 were one hour 
with him. She told Gandhiji she knew he was ill and, therefore, 
she would do all the talking and would not cause him any strain. 
She wanted Gandhiji to listen to her and not get exhausted by 
talking. Gandhiji, lying in bed, nodded his agreement. She told 
him of the dangers of mass civil disobedience movement. She 
had vast ^ough experience in her life of 72 years of the dangers 
of exciting mob frenzy, which, once excited, could not be con¬ 
trolled. She told him where Gandhiji’s movement dE civil disobe¬ 
dience would lead to, burning of post-offices, cutting of telegraph 
wires, loss of respect for law and order rioting and every kind 
of violent upheaval. Gandhiji did not agree and said he would 
go ahead with his plan. 

Here I must record a personal experience. About 15th May, 
1919, two or three days before she sailed for England as the 
President and leader of the National Home Rule League Dele- 
gaticm to give evidence before the Montague Bill Joint Select 
Committee of the Parliament, 1 had tea with her, along with 
three or four friends. The conversation was of a general nature. 
As she handed over to me my cup of tea, a thought passed in 
my mind, but which 1 did not express in words. This was the 
thou^t: ^‘Whether when she talked to Gandhiji on 14th Feb¬ 
ruary, she had se«i clairvoyantly the events of the last three 
months: she had foretold the rioting, mob violence, burning (^' 
post-offices and telegraph offices, etc., in different parts of the 
country.” 

After tea, she took me aside and said: “My dear, it was not 
clairvoyance, it was political experience that made me feel whal 
was likely to happen and I had to express my fear to Gandhiji 
frankly” Mrs. Besant ‘read* my thought and answered it! 

In 1920, die told Gandhiji when he was once a^in con¬ 
templating civil disobedience movement that the day of victory 
for India (that is when India attained' self-government and 
freedom) would be the biggest day of d^at for Gandhiji 
because the spirit of lawlessness, resulting in loss of respect for 
law, which he was inculcating through civil disobedience, would 
react against the Indian Government and people would disobey 
authority on the lines taught to diem by Gandhiji. Hct worcte 
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have come too true I 1 

Before leaving for Madras on the night of 14th February, 
Mrs. Besant was one of the principal speakers at a mass meet¬ 
ing of over 10,000 at Shantaram s Chawl to protest against the 
proposed Rowlatt Bill. She voiced her fears and anxiety about 
the proposed movement of disobedience of laws. This speech 
was not well received by a section of the audience and the 
next day Homiman criticised Mrs. Besant. 

Gandhiji sent on the 27th February, to the Indian Press the 
new Satyagraha Pledge approved in a meeting in Ahmedabad 
on 24th Februaiy, with a covering letter. 

My Home Rule League friends, Umar Sobani, Shankerlal 
Banker and my brother Jamnadas, were anxious that we should 
obtain Mrs. Besant’s blessings for our joining Gandhiji’s new 
Satyagraha Sabha and sign the Satyagraha Pledge. They said 
that this pledge, as drafted by Gandhiji, would not be objected 
to by Mrs. Besant as it did not envisage mass dvil disobedience 
movement, disobeying any or all laws. The implications ot 
the pledge were that the movement was to be not mass indis¬ 
criminate civil disobedience but restricted individual passive 
resistance. My friends suggested I should go to Adyar to ex¬ 
plain the new situation to Mrs. Besant and my mission was 
approved by Gandhiji. I left Bombay for Adyar (Madras) on 
the 26th February. I was asked to make it dear to her that 
a small sub-Committee of five experts including Gandhiji, P. 
K. Telang, and three equally responsible experienced men, 
would dedde on the laws to be broken, and that the movement 
would be restricted to a few selected individuals and that the 
man in the street would not be called upon to make a mass 
dvil disobedience movement, which would lead to constant 
breaches of law, rioting, shooting, etc. Mrs. Besant approved 
of this limited disobedience. This was when she had taken 
me from the New India OflBce to Y. M. I. A. for a cup of coffee. 
■Jinrajdas was also with us and before returning to Adyar, she 
drove me to the Telegraph Office so that I could send a tele¬ 
gram to Umar Sobani giving a short report of my t^ks with 
Mrs. Besant. That afternoon she had convened a meeting at 
the New India Office of about 15 political leaders of all shades 
of opinion. Most of thcrni were almost double my age. She 
introduced me to all of them and called upon me to ex^ain my 
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mission. Not being accustomed to making speeches, this was 
a nightmare for me. But, I had to say a few words. I said 
that I had explained my mission to Mrs. Besant and she would 
kindly give it in detail to the meeting! Mrs. Besant then did 
the rest to my great relief. That night—^2nd March—I left 
for Bombay. 

On 3rd March evening, as I reached Sholapur, I received 
the following telegram from Mrs. Besant: 

“To Kanji Dwarkadas 

Madras 1st Class Passenger, Madras-Bombay Mail, Shola¬ 
pur Chronicle Saturday publishes all. I arrive Bombay 

Friday.” 

The full story has to be told. On arrival in Bomay, I 
understood the significance of Mrs. Besant*s telegram. Gandhiji 
at a meeting of his newly formed Satyagraha Sabha, explained 
the implications of his limited passive resistance movement. He 
emphasized that those who took the pledge should also pledge 
themselves to speak the truth and nothing but the truth. He 
said the movement had to depend on soul force. Homiman 
protested. He opposed the condition in the pledge to speak 
the truth. Being a news-paper editor (he was Editor of the 
Bombay Chronicle) he said, he could not always speak and 
write the truth. L. R. Tairsee asked what soul force had to do 
with politics and breaking of laws. He cynically ridiculed 
Gandhiji by asking if he could buy Gandhiji’s soul force at a 
grocers shop! (Gandhi in Gujrati means a grocer). Tairsee 
added that he would pay four annas for Gandhiji’s soul force; 
This criticism and ridicule hurt and upset Gandhiji. Homiman 
and other speakers asked why the movement should be restricted 
to a few selected individuals and also objected to a committee 
of experts to decide what laws to break. Gandhiji was un¬ 
nerved. The report of this meeting was published by the Bom¬ 
bay Chronicle in its issue of 1st March and it reached Mrs. 
Besant on 3rd March morning. Hence the telegram to me at 
Sholapur. The report said that Gandhiji was at a meeting of 
his satyagrahi friends outvoted in regard to his promised res¬ 
tricted passive resistance movement and a resolution was passed 
supporting mass civil disobedience of any laws by any and 
everybody. Gandhiji forgetting his original intention and pro¬ 
mise, accepted this resolution. 
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This led to the final break between Mrs. Besant and Gandhiji 
1919, to my mind, was the black year for India. 

She left Madras on the 3rd night, arrived in Bombay im 
the 5th morning. I met her at the station. Whilst I was awav. 
Umar Sobani, Shankerlal and Jamnadas had already signed the 
pledge amended at the Satyagraha Sabha meeting. In the evening, 
she spoke to an audience of over 10000 at the Shantaram's Chawl, 
boldly voicing her opposition to Gandhiji's movement. In so doing, 
she lost her great popularity with the Indian people. Homiman 
severely critipised her in an editorial next morning.. ITiis did 
not worry her. But Gandhiji and his friends never forgot her 
opposition and never forgave her. They realised that she was 
much too strong to be ignored and, therefore, they wanted to 
punish her by getting her out of public life. Her further ar¬ 
gument was as she pointed out in a letter dated 21st March; 
addressed jointly to P. K. Telang, Jamnadas and myself and 
brought to Bombay by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, that as the clauses 
of the Rowlatt Bills that could be disobeyed had disappeared 
from the Act as finally passed (18th March) there was nothing to 
disobey. 

Telang and 1 had never signed the Satyagraha Pledge as we 
had thoroughly accepted her point of view. 

Gandhiji forgot all about his intention to take a sea voyage 
for three months to recoup his health. Instead, he undertook 
a long tour of South India. In his speeches in Madras, Tanjore, 
Bezwada, etc., he explained that his Satyagraha movement was 
based on religion. He gathered support from the masses on the 
basis of his movement being religious. In this connection, 1 
should like to refer to what the late Aga Khan told Lady Minto. 
Lady Minto writes (India; Minto and Morley, 1905-1910): “The 
Aga Khan arrived to stay with us today (9th Feb. 1910). He seems 
to have had a trimphant progress through India amon^t the 
Moslems. He says that the only real way to appeal to the feel¬ 
ings of Natives is by means of the superstitions of tbeir religion, 
and consequently he has instructed the priests in every mosque 
to issue a decree that any Muhamedans who incite to rebellion, 
or go about preaching sedition, will be eternally damned. He 
suggested that a similar manifesto should be issued by the 
Hindus, as if doubts were thrown upon tljeir prospects of hap¬ 
piness in a future state, it mi^t have a deterring effect. 
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I am sure Gandhiji never knew of this cynical advice of ffae 
Aga Khan to use religious superstitions for keeping the masses 
loyal to the British Raj: But Gandhiji used the same vehicle 
of religious superstitions to make a mass movement of dis¬ 
obedience and disruption against the British Raj. 

He, therefore, talked in terms of fasts, sea-baths, vows, 
prayers, etc., to fulfil his political objects. He told Rajaji who 
met him for the first time in Madras in March, 1919, that the 
decision to have a hartal and a fast came to him in a flash in 
the twilight of the morning as he woke up. What he meant was 
that it was intuition, inner voice or God speaking to him to make 
the decision. TTiis kind of phraseology Gandhiji used right till 
the end of his life to achieve his immediate political ends. Manv 
times, as will be shown later, he confessed that he was mistaken 
in considering his impulse as the “Voice of God”. Throu^out 
his political career, Gandhiji acted on the impulse of the moment. 
Louis Fischer has pointed out: “Gandhiji did not think first 
and then acted; but he acted first and then thought” 

1 have to answer this question: 

How is it that in spite of his political blunders, whidi he 
himself described as “Himalayan miscalculations” he carried the 
people of India with him and earned the tide “The Father of the 
Nation”? The answer is in a short sentence: He played cleverly 
on the religious superstition of the ignorant and poverty-strickrai 
millions of India and he got away with it. Whether this was 
consciously or unconsciously done, I cannot say. But I must 
assert that Gandhiji, shrewd as he was, was fully conscious of 
the hold he had on the people of India because of his insistence 
on prayers and religion aU the time. Gandhiji also had a great 
capacity of make-believism and he made himself believe when¬ 
ever it suited him to believe. Gandhiji created a new religion of 
make-believism. One definite and clear example I must give m 
support of what I am saying. During the last few years of his 
life, every evem’ng he held “prayer meetings”! He was the only 
speaks and he made mostly political speeches. In the very last 
meeting he addressed in Birla House on 29th January, 19^, 24 
hours before he was assassinated, he scolded the people Mad¬ 
ras for complaining about the shortage of food. The non-viident, 
vegetarian, Gandhiji told them that they had only to stretch out 
their hands and t^ would get as much fish as they wanted 
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from the sea. On the 27th October, 1947, at his prayer meeting, 
the non-violent Gandhiji praised Nehru for having acted in good 
time by sending air-bome troops to Kashmir to fight and push 
back out of Kashmir the frontier tribes who had attacked 
Kashmir. 

One question I will pose to the psychologists. In what way 
was chloroform which was administered to him before his opera¬ 
tion on 21st January, 1919, and his serious painful illness at that 
time responsible for his decision to launch a civil disobedience 
movement. He had not recovered the normalcy of his mind, 
brain, emotions and body when he decided to launch the civil 
disobedience movement against Rowlatt Act. I cannot answer 
this question. The psychologists, perhaps can. 

C. R. Das was a great intellectual; a great criminal lawyer 
but also he was emotional. I knew him well and I liked him. I, 
however, never suspected that there was a religious streak in his 
emotional approach to politics. But it was so. Addressing a 
mammoth meeting in Calcutta on the evening of 6th Aprili, 1919, 
he said: “Satyagraha is spiritual force. It is the power of love. 
With love we shall conquer the self. We shall give up selfish¬ 
ness, hatred and envy and shall be self-controlled. This is no 
doubt the message of Mahatma Gandhi but it is the time- 
honoured message of India, the message of Prahlad, Meera Bai 
and Vasishtha. The Rowlatt Act is an obstacle to the move¬ 
ment for freedom. We cannot attain freedom unless we remove 
the obstacle. For that we have to enkindle love for our coun¬ 
try, we have to be satyagrahis and give up hatred and envy. Rise, 
brothers, prepare yourselves and rest assured that the goal can¬ 
not be attained by persons of weak mettle”. 

I make no apology for digressing a little from my story as 
this business of religious superstition was ‘a ruling passion* ok 
Gandhiji. He exploited it to its utmost capacity not only in his 
fi^t against Government but also to checkmate his political op¬ 
ponents, who ventured to express their disagreement with 
Gandhiji. Gandhiji was far too shrewd not to understand the 
value of this tactics as a powerful weapon in his armoury. 

In regard to what I have said above, it would be relevant 
to quote Rushbrook Williams: 

“Mr. Gandhi, who is probably more widdy known 
throu^out the world than any otiher individual living hi 
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India today, has for the major portion of his life been con> 
vinced that modem civilization is a mistake. He believes, 
like hi» master, the late Count Tolstoy, that the vast social 
and economic stmcture built upon the scientific discoveries 
of the 19th Century is pernicious in its effect upon the indivi¬ 
dual man. He conceives that modem education develops in 
those subject to its influence the mentality of a slave; that ail 
the machinery of complex civilization—^hospitals, doctors, 
law courts, railways, parliaments—do but serve to increase 
the gulf between man and God. The sole end of rightly 
directed human activity, according to Mr. Gandhi, is the 
freedom of the individual soul; and anything which, by 
adding to the complexity of life, threatens to hinder that 
freedom, is by nature bad. Mr. Gandhi believes that the 
only mle by which man can attain natural and primitive 
simplicity, which in his eyes ranks so far above economic, 
political and industrial advance, lies in the mastery by 
spiritual force of material might. The weapon of passive 
resistance therefore appeals to him strongly, whether as a 
means of securing national regeneration through the con¬ 
quest by love of evil powers; or as an irresistible lever tor 
the redress of grievances suffered by a people at the hands 
of its Government. For long he had enjoyed among his 
Hindu co-religionists the authority with which India enve¬ 
lopes a saintly ascetic. Further, much of his doctrine was 
akin to orthodox Hindu practice. His insistence upon the 
supremacy of soul force, his advocacy of national tasting 
as a means of influencing Government, his conviction ot 
the irresistible power of passive resistance, have all three 
their basis in the ancient Hindu doctrine Dhama.’* 

In assessing the reasons for the unbearable hold over his 
countrymen that Gandhiji so soon came to possess, one may give 
due weight to the nature of his programme and especially to the 
religious appeal that his mode of life and thought undoubtedly 
exercised; but above all there was his own magnetic person¬ 
ality. He always cast a spell to which few including myself 
who met him were able to remain insensible, whether they 
agreed with him or not. 

Gandhiji sums up his philosophy in the following words: 
*Tt is not the British people who are ruling India but it is mod- 
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em civilization, throng its railways, telegraph, telephone, and 
almost every invention which has been claimed to be a triumph 
of civilization. Bombay, Calcutta, and the other chief cities 
of India are the real plague-spots. If British rule were re¬ 
placed tomorrow by Indian rule based on modem meUiods, 
India would be no better off, except that «he would be able to 
retain some of the money that is drained away to England; but 
then India would only become a second or fifth nation oi 
Europe or America. Medical science is die concentrated es¬ 
sence of black magic. Quackery is infinitely preferable to 
what passes for high medical skill as such. Hospitals are the 
instruments that the Devil has been using for his own purpose, 
in order to keep his hold on its Kingdom. They perpetuate 
vice, misery and degradation and real slavery...... If there were 

no ho^tals for venereal diseases or even for consump¬ 
tives, we should have less consumption and less s^cual 
vice amongst us. India’s salvation consists in unlearning what 
she has learnt during the past fifty years or so. The railways, 
telegraphs, hospitals, lawyers, doctors and such like have all 
to go”. 

To give an example. Gandhiji saw the devil in the machine. 
While laying the foundation of the Bhakra Dam some years 
ago. Prime Minister Nehru said that the only time he felt religious 
was when he saw heavy machinery working. The Government 
of India and the State Government have a vast programme oi 
building hospitals; and the much-needed medical relief in this 
form is increasing day by day. 

Gandhiji was opposed to science and technological educa¬ 
tion. Nehru and President Radhakrishnan, the philosopher 
statesman, have never missed an opportunity to emphasize the 
need of science and technological education in India. The 
difference between them and Gandhiji is that while Gandhiji, 
twenty and eighteen years respectively, older than Nehru and 
Radhakrishnan belonged to go-back-to-nature cowdung age, 
Nehru and Radhakrishnan belong to the jet age. 

This interlude about Gandhiji’s philosophy is necessary for 
the guidance of students of history. 

I shall now return to the events of Mardi-April, 1919. In 
response to Gandhiji’s appeal, Delhi observed Hartd on 30th 
March. This led to shootihg by Government on unruly mebs; 
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causing several casualties. Writing on 5th April to C. F. Andrews. 
Gandhiji gloated over the shedding of blood of the ‘innocents’: 
and for the first time called the Government “satanic” He 
a^ed Andrews to join his (Gandhi’s') civil disobedience move> 
ment. C. F. Andrews did not oblige. 

On 6th April, Bombay observed a complete hartal. The 
day started with over 2,00,000 people having a sea>bath. 
Gandhiji had also enjoined a complete fast on that day. P. K. 
Telang and I were present at the Chowpatty seaface but did 
not fast. After the bath Gandhiji led the procession to the 
Madhav Baug temple. I did not join the procession. The 
leaders then went to the Muslim Masjid at Grant Road and 
from inside the masjid, Gandhiji, Mrs. Naidu and Jamnadas ad* 
dressed the cosmopolitan crowd. Jamnadas had then left Mrs. 
Besant’s Home Rule League and joined Gandhiji’s Satyagraha 
movement. The day passed peacefully. There were no disturb¬ 
ances. But the demonstrations made George Lloyd, the Bombay 
Governor, angry. He wired to the Viceroy at Simla on 7th 
April: 

“Yesterday^s demonstrations were lar^. Owing, how¬ 
ever to the Imowledge of the presence of a military force 
they passed off quiedy. ... it will almost certainly be 
necessary for me to proceed against Gandhi and others 
.... but in view of the fact that such action may result 
in considerable disturbance here and possibly elsewhere, 
I consider it proper to inform you immediately and to deter 
taking action until I receive telegraphic intimation of the 
receipt of this telegram by you* 

It is clear from this telegram that Lloyd was not asking 
for permission from the Government of India to take action 
against Gandhiji and others. He only considered it proper to 
inform the Viceroy of what he (Lloyd) had decided to do! 

The Viceroy wired to the Secretary, Home Department, 
Delhi, on 8th April: 

‘Tlease see ‘clear the line’ telegram from H.E. the Gov¬ 
ernor of Bombay dated 7lh April. I think it important 
that in order to deal with the possible development of the 
passive resistance movement a definite plan of action riiould 
be prepared at once”. 

The Home Secretary replied to the Viceroy on the 9th: 
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“In the opinion of O’Dwyer, the situation is now so 
serious that it is desirable that Gandhi should, under Regu¬ 
lation III of 1818, be deported to Burma. Vincent at any 
rate does not agree with O’Dwyer as to the expediency 
of deportation. In Egypt recent doings show deporta¬ 
tion might cause general conflagration.After consulting 

Sir James Meston and Sir George Lowndes, the Home Mem¬ 
ber has telegraphed to the Punfab and the United Provinces 
Governments and the Chief Commissioner Delhi sanction¬ 
ing the issue by them of an order directing Gandhi to re¬ 
main in Bombay Presidency.’ 

The Secretary, Home Department, Government of India, 
wired to the Chief Secretary, Bombay Government on April 12: 

“In connection with His Excellency the Governor’s (Sir 
George Lloyd’s) conversation with His Excellency the Vice¬ 
roy regarding the deportation of Homiman, Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas, Sobhani, Mrs. Naidu, Sathe, Banker, Jinnab 

and Gandhi- If however they (the Govt, of Bombav) 

consider this action to be essential for peace and safety 
of the Bombay Presidency, the Govt, of India will support 
them. Government of India doubt the expediency of in¬ 
cluding Jinnah and they think that Gandhi should not be de¬ 
ported unless some further occurrences take place whicii 
render it unavoidable..,...” 

The intention to arrest the Bombay leaders had gone far enough 
for the Viceroy to wire to the Governor of Burma on 12th April: 
“It is probable that I shall deport in the immediate future some 
six persons from Bombay area. I hope you will assist by ac¬ 
cepting charge of them......” On 7th April, Gandhiji started 

publication of an unauthorised weekly “Satyagrahi” in defiance 
of the Press Act. This was the beginning of his movement of 
breaking laws. On 8th April, he left for Delhi. But on the next 
evening, 9th April, before he reached Delhi, he was served 
with an order not to enter Delhi and the Punjab and to live 
xvithin the Bombay Presidency. Gandhiji disobeyed the order, 
was arrested and was sent back to Bombay under police guard. 
On reaching Bombay on 11th April, he was released at about 
1 P.M. He heard of the riot which had broken out at Pydhoni. 
He immediately started to go to the disturbed area to pacify 
the crowds. I along with two other friends, went with him. As 
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he reached the junction of Fydhoni and Kalbadevi, almost oppo¬ 
site the Police Station, he found that the crowds had gone com¬ 
pletely out of control and were stoning the Police Station. Ihere 
were deafening shouts. Class windows were being smashed to 
pieces. Gandhiji’s face looked terribly strained. This violent 
attack on the police station was not part of his non-violent civil 
disobedience movement! He got out of the car, stood on the 
foot-board and screamed nervously and in anguish as loud as 
he could to the people raising his hand lOT?! (Keep peace¬ 
ful). Mrs. Besant’s words about mob violence were coming 
true and Gandhiji was a witness to it. The crowds responded, 
shouted back "Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai’* and hurled more stones 
•on the mounted police and smashed more glass windows of the 
police station all the time repeating “Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai". 
Gandhiji walked into the police station and met the Police Com¬ 
missioner Griffiths. The Commissioner told Gandhiji: “You 
cannot control the crowds and so unless I take strong measures 
to stop this violence, the situation will go completely out ot 
hand and there will be more mob violence and blood-shed.” 

Gandhiji returned to the car and he went back to Labur¬ 
num Road, sad, puzzled, confused and crest-fallen. 

Griffiths was a fair minded, considerate and conscientious 
Police Commissioner. In spite of the angry and violent provoca¬ 
tion of the crowds, he did not resort to firing. 

At a public meeting held that evening at Chowpatty 
Gandhiji read a message condemning that afternoons riotous 
behaviour of the crowds which he said was Duragraha and nut 
Satyagraha. He threatened that if such riotous behaviour on 
the part of the people continued he would have to dBFer Satya¬ 
graha against the people and take a vow of fasting. 

Gandhijfs plan Was to defy the Government order to remain 
in the Bombay Presidency by making an attempt once again 
to go to Delhi. By so defying the order, he wanted to court 
arrest but on hearing that serious disturbances had broken out in 
Ahmedabad, Nadiad, Viramgam and other places in the Bombay 
Presidency, he changed his programme and proceeded instead 
to Ahmedabad on 12th April evening. 

Martial Law had been proclaimed and curfew was in force 
in Ahmedabad. Gandhiji saw the Commissioner Pratt and 
obtained permission to address a public meeting during the 
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iMMa-curfew hours. He spoke to a crowd of 2000 at the Sabarmati 
Ashram. He said that for the misdeeds of the Ahmedabad 
crowds, he had to perform a Frayaschit (penance) by fasting 
for three days. After a few days Gandhiji returned to Bombay 
and met the Governor, Sir George Lloyd and had a stormy 
meeting with him. When I met George Lloyd in Poona, in 
June 1922 (Gandhiji was then in Yeraoda Jail serving a sentence 
of six years), he told me what Gandhiji and he had talked. He 
said: “Gandhi asked me to arrest him and send him to jail. 1 
replied: Mr. Gandhi, 1 will arrest you when it suits me and 
not when it suits you. The time has not yet come for me to 
arrest you. etc.” As Lloyd was talking to me, I felt that he 
was bluffing me. Lloyd was one of the worst t)rpes dF British 
Imperialist Jingo-die-hardism. He was intelligent but full ot 
low cunning, with ideas of racial superiority. He was an apt 
follower and pupil of Winston Churchill. He was autocratic 
and was too confident and too cock-sure of himself and had 
an over-exaggerated high opinion of himself. He overreached 
himself. He never understood human nature. His judgment 
was always wrong. He made serious mistakes later in his career, 
when he was High Commissioner in Egypt. For the first few 
mondis of the Second World War, he was in Rome and made 
confidential reports to the British Government that Mussolini 
would join the Allies in the War against Hitler. Even a third- 
standard school boy in India would have then said that Lloyd 
was wrong. But the stupid and ineffective British Government 
with Neville Chamberlain as the Prime Minister, lulled itself to 
sleep and accepted George Lloyd’s reassuring report about Italy. 
Lloyd suffered from a diseased mentality for what sane man 
would have decided on the deportation, among others, of Jinnah? 
Jinnah’s crime and sedition consisted of opposing the Rowlatt Bill 
in the Imperial Legislative Council as all non-official Indian mem¬ 
bers did and of resigning his seat in the Legislative Council. 
Equally stupid was Lord Chelmsford in acquiesing with Lloyd's 
decision for deportation and Lord Chelmsford went so far as to 
make arrangements with the Governor of Burma for taking charge 
of the deportees. However, Ooyd did not give effect to his deci¬ 
sion to deport the ei^t men suggested by him to the Viceroy. 
Only Homiman was taken out of his side bed in Wodi and de¬ 
ported to England. 
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Government soon found out that Jinnah was opposed to 
Gandhiji's civil disobedience mov^ent. 

Mahadev Desai expressed to Gandhiji his fear that Govern¬ 
ment might arrest Gandhiji the very next day after he readied 
Ahmedabad. Gandhiji laughed and said Government would 
not have the courage to arrest him. Mahadev said that Pratt 
and William Vincent were devils, they were men without 
honour and they would shamelessly take to firing. Gandhiji 
agreed with Mahadev but maintained Government would not 
arrest him. Mahadev told Gandhiji what Reginald Craddock 
had said about him: “a misguided saint is more dangerous than 
a hundred agitators”. Gandhiji replied it would be great fun 
if the Government resorted to firing. 

Taking into consideration the reports of mob violence re¬ 
sulting in uprooting of railway tracks, burning of post and tele¬ 
graph offices, cutting of telegraph wires and other unruly and 
disorderly behaviour, Gandhiji realised that he had underrated 
the latent forces of violence! He retraced his steps and sus¬ 
pended Satyagraha. 

Mrs. Besant had already made herself unpopular in India 
by opposing Gandhijfs Rowlatt Act Satyagraha Civil Disobedi¬ 
ence Movem^t and when mob violence broke out in different 
parts of the country as stated above, an editorial in "New India 
said inter alia'. 'l>rickbats had to be met by bullets”. Gandhiji 
and his friends and the Indian Press took strong objection to this 
statement and misrepresented Mrs. Besant as advocating shoot¬ 
ing on the Indian crowds. They never forgave Mrs. Besant 
for this statement. As a matter of fact, Mrs. Besant was not in 
Madras on the day the editorial appeared in the paper. It was 
written by George Arundale. But Mrs. Besant took full respon¬ 
sibility and blame for the statement. This statement is simple 
enou^. If the crowds take to rioting and violence, and destroy 
property and attack Police and the Military with stones and 
other missiles, are the Government, with their police and military, 
to sit with folded hands and permit violence to spread and get 
out of control? Nethercot has quoted Krishna Menon on this 
subject: "In certain matters, such as "Brickbats vs. Bullets"* and 
Civil Disobedience, he (Krishna Menon) confessed she (Mrs. 
Besimt) had been proved ri^t; and he voluntarily added diat 
the experience of the present Government (Indian Government 
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after Independence) had shown that she was correct in em¬ 
phasizing the necessity of maintaining law and order by any 
responsible government”. 

A few days after Homiman’s deportation was held the First 
All India Trade Union Congress at the Empire Theatre under 
the Presidentship of Lala Lajpat Rai. Jawaharlal Nehru, N. M. 
Joshi, B. P. Wadia, Dewan Chamanlal, S. A. Brelvi and I \yere 
on the stage. Mrs. Ruttie Jinnah was sitting quietly in the side- 
box. A resolution protesting against Homiman being deported 
out of India was moved by her. She spoke fluently and fault¬ 
lessly from the side-box for five -minutes. This was the only 
public speech she ever made. 

After the January 1919 Cotton Textile Strike in Bombay^ 
I asked Gandhiji, whom I used to meet more or less regularly 
every day to help us in starting a good trade union for the Bom¬ 
bay Cotton Textile workers and to take up its leadership. He 
reused. He said he did not consider himself strcmg enough to 
handle and tackle the shrewd Maharashtrian workers of 
Bombay. 

A few weeks later I made him another request to join the 
newly founded All India Trade Union Congress and to get the 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association affiliated to the All 
India Trade Union Congress. Both these requests he turned 
down. His answer was characteristic of his policy and philo¬ 
sophy of isolationism. He said: ‘TVhat have I in Ahmedabad 
to do with the All India Trade Union Congress and similarly 
what has the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association to do with 
the All India body?” This was a most unfortunate, wrong deci¬ 
sion on Gandhiji’s part, because his keeping away from it and 
not getting the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association to join 
it, prevented the more sober opinion in labour circles from being 
heard in A.I.T.U.C. and left the field open to more extremist, 
wild and irresponsible leadership to capture the A.I.T.U.C. This 
has impeded for all time to come the growth of a healthy and 
genuine trade union movement in India. 

In the meantime, the situation in the Punjab took a very 
serious turn. Punjab had provided 500,000 recruits for die 
World War I. Mrs. Besant then told me of the most atrocious, 
tyrannical, barbaric and inhuman methods employed by Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer and his agents to obtain th^ recni^. 
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O’Dwyer s methods were on the same lines as methods employed 
by the Communists in Telengana in Hyderabad before and after 
Hyderabad came under the direct rule and control of India in 
Other events made Punjab equally miserable and un- 
happy and the whole of the Punjab was like a volcano seething 
with discontent. Mrs. Besant later condemned the 'harsh and 
oppressive rule of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, his methods of recruit¬ 
ment, his forced war-loans and his cruel persecution of all poli¬ 
tical leaders”. 

Majumdar writes: “Of the eleven lakhs and more of Indians 
recruited to the army during the war. quite a large number 
was forced by the most tyrannical methods adopted by Govern¬ 
ment officials, which, as Sir Michael O’Dwyer admitted, 
“amounted almost to conscription”. Judges passed strong cen¬ 
sure on the methods followed “to raise the war-loan and to 
find recruits”. A quota of recruits and war-loan was fixed for 
each district in the Punjab, and woe befell the officers who 
failed to achieve the target. No wonder that they put the un¬ 
fortunate people to the heaviest oppression in order to make 
them agree to subscribe to the war-loan and join the army. A 
Government official deposed in the open court that he heard a 
complaint to the effect that the Tahsildar, whose murder was 
the subject matter of the trial, made men to stand naked in tlie 
presence of their women-folk”. 

In May 1919, broke out the war between India and Afghan¬ 
istan. India was always complaining against the heavy mili¬ 
tary expenses incurred by the Government of India, as this 
heavy expenditure meant an unbearable burden on the people 
of India. Gandhiji wrote to the Viceroy that the Government 
of India would incur more military expenditure to fi|d^t the 
Afghan War but that India could not bear this heavy military 
expenditure. He, therefore, advised the Viceroy not to fight 
the Af^an tribesmen but to win them over by non-violence 
and love. The tribes, Gandhiji said, would come as far as 
Lahore and the Indians would meet them with folded hands 
and not resist them. The Tribesmen appreciating India’s non¬ 
violence, would quietly return beyond the frontiers and there 
would be no need to incur any further military expenditure. 

During this war, the tribesmen swept over the bcarder tracts 
of the Derajat and 29iob and even penetrated into the Punjab, 

F8 
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and mufdering die peaceful viBa^ers, and aftet aigning 
of die Peace Treaty on Gth August, 1919, dicy btawe evco 
more truculent and absolutely rebised die lenient terms 
Mduch were offered to diem in die hope of avoiding a campaign. 
It is pertinent to ask what would have lu^pened to Kaslunir 
and to India if Prime Minister Nehru had followed Gandhiji's 
advice in October, 1947, when the same tribesmen, or rather 
their descendants, marched into Kashmir with the help of Pak¬ 
istan. Instead, Nehru sent air-borne troops to Kashmir to throw 
out the invading tribesmen, helped by the Pakistani army. This 
time Gandhiji fully supported Nehru in this fight against the 
tribesmen giving a complete go-bye to his philosophy of non¬ 
violence and brotherly love. 

Montague said in his diary (January, 1918) that O’Dwyer 
was “determined to maintain his position as the idol of the re¬ 
actionary forces and to try and govern by the iron hand". On 
September 13, 1917, a week before Mrs. Besant was released 
from intmnment, Lord Chelmsford complained to Geoffrey 
Dawson, the Editor of the “Times”, London, that an outburst 
by O’Dwyer rubbed salt into wounds which he (Chelmsford) 
had been striving to heal. Chelmsford said; “O’Dwyer undid 
my work in a minute”. In spite of holding this opinion about 
O’Dwyer, Chelmsford gave him a free hand during the April, 
1919 Punjab disturbances. 

The hartal and demonstrations on April 6th, against the 
Rowlatt Act, alarmed the Punjab authorities who read into them 
the recrudescence of the 1857 Mutiny. Michael ODwyer 
boasted: “The British Government which has crushed foreign 
foes and quelled internal rebellion could afford to despise these 
agitations”. On April 9th, the Ram Navami day, there were 
extraordinary scenes of fraternizations between Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims. A huge procession was formed which was peaceful and 
good-humoured. On April 10th, at Amritsar, following the ar¬ 
rest of two local leaders, a mob ran amuck, burnt down the 
town hall and the post office, cut telegraph wires and injured a 
few Europeans, including two British women. On April 11th, 
tro(^ under the command of Brigadier-General Dyer were 
drafted into the City, which was quiet for the next two days. 

On Ae afternoon of April 13th, which happened to be the 
festival of Baisakhi, a public meeting was h^d in Jailianwata 



Bagli, despite a ban on meetingi oi whida many people in the 
town weie not aware. General Dyer mardied tnx^ to the 
{dace where the meeting was being held, and ord^ed firing 
which last^ for ten minutes until die ammunition was ex¬ 
hausted. The Jallianwalla Ba^, with its hi^-walled enclosure 
and one narrow entrance, proved a virtual rat-trap for the huu'- 
dreds of men, women and children who had assembled there. 

This terrible event—the massacre at Jallianwalla Bagh, na¬ 
turally created an anti-British feeling throu^out the length and 
breadth of India. OTDwyers Government declared Martial 
Law in Amritsar, Lahore and several districts of the Punjab. 
Ruthless action, 0*Dwyer thought, would nip the ‘rebellion' in 
the bud. Documentary evidence shows that the theory of cons¬ 
piracy was thoroughly unfounded. M. L. Robertson, Bombay's 
Inspector General of Police wrote to C. R. Cleveland, Director 
of the Government of India's Intelligence Bureau, on Idth May t 
“It is difficult to understand the position in the Punjab fuUy.. 
Have you been able to trace any organized conspiracy? We 
have not yet succeeded in doing so in Ahmedabad*. Cleveland 
replied on the 23rd: “So far no traces of organized conspiracy 
have been found in the Punjab. There was organized agita¬ 
tion, and then in particular places the people went mad...... I 

am sorry to see that the Times of India and the Pioneer have 
committed themselves to the theory of Bolshevism or Egyptian 
instigation for our Indian Troubles. I have satisfied myself that 
they have no evidence worth the name to support the theory." 

The Military meted out inhuman and humiliating punislv 
ments. Villagers were bombed from the air. They made it an 
offence for two Indians to walk abreast or for a Hindu and a 
Muslim to fraternize in public. In Lahore 1,000 college stu¬ 
dents were made to march sixteen miles in the scorching sum¬ 
mer sun to salute the Union Jack. Summary Courts under 
Martial Law rounded up hundreds of persons and tried them. 
Six boys without the slightest proof, were flogged because they 
were suspected of assault on a British woman and a “Crawling 
Order" was imposed on people using the street in which the 
assault took place. This order meant that Indians who crossed* 
the road could not walk through it but had to crawl on their 
stomachs hrom one end to the other . 

Dyer, in his Hitler-like madness, believed that by thus strik* 
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ing terror he had averted a second Mutiny and saved the Bajl 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer approved of Dyers shooting and other 
Martial Law atrocities. 

Gandhiji had intended to resume Civil Disobedience Move¬ 
ment on 1st July. But he postponed it once again because he 
was warned by the Viceroy, through the Governor of Bombay, 
not to start his Civil Disobedience Movement again. To this 
warning was added a friendly advice from Sir Narayan Chan- 
davarkar, Diwan Bahadur Govind Raghava Aiyar, newspaper 
editors and many friends from his own party. 

He wrote to the Viceroy demanding repeal of the Rowlatt 
Act, an impartial Committee to enquire into the Punjab atro- 
'cities and a re-examination of the heavy sentences passed on 
the Punjab leaders. At this time, not enough was known about 
the enormities of the Punjab atrocities. These were revealed 
later in the evidence, given before the Hunter Commission, and 
the non-official Congress Committee. 

The news about the happenings in the Punjab travelled, 
in spite of heavy censorship, throughout the country and in 
October, Chelmsford had to yield to public opinion. He ap¬ 
pointed a Commission of Enquiry Jinder the Chairmanship of 
Lord Hunter, with four European and three Indian members, 
the most notable of them being Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. 

Rabindranath Tagore renounced his Knighthood and wrote 
to the Viceroy: “The time has come when badges of honour 
make our shame glaring in their incongruous context of humi¬ 
liation”. C. F. Andrews called the Jallianwalla Bagh masacre 
a butchery, adding “English honour has departed”. 

During August, September and October, Gandhiji spent 
much of his time in Bombay. On October 1st, at my request, 
he presided at a public meeting to celebrate the 72nd birthday 
of Mrs. Besant and paid a glorious tribute to her work. 

Gandhiji went to Lahore on 24th October, and met OIDwyer's 
successor. Sir Edward Maclagan. Maclagan reported to the 
Government of India that Gandhiji appeared sincerely anxious 
to get matters settled. Gandhiji suggested that Ravi, one oi 
tthe High Court Judges, appointed to review the Martial Law 
'Cases, should be replaced by a judge from another province; 
•that Congress representatives should be permitted to suggest 
•.questions when witnesses were examined by the Hunter Com- 
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mittee; that some of the gaoled Punjab leaders like Har Kishen 
Lai, etc., who were conversant with the subject of the enquiry 
should be temporarily released. The Punjab Government (backed 
by the Government of India) was prepared to accommodate 
Gandhiji on the first two suggestions, but declined to release the 
Punjab leaders. Government, however, agreed to release each 
of the leaders on parole on the day his evidence was to be re¬ 
corded. Gandhiji did not accept this compromise and decided 
to boycott the Hunter Commission. Congress decided to con¬ 
duct a parallel enquiry. The Punjab Governor admitted: “The 
public effect of the (Hunter) Enquiry Committee would be 
weakened by the absence of. the Congress.” 

The Congress Committee had as its members—GandhijL 
Motilal Nehru, C. R. Das, Jayakar and Abbas Tyabji. Jayakar 
has recorded his reactions. “Gandhiji invariably assumed the role 
of the stern judge in sifting the chaff from the substance. He 
took infinite pains to see that what was to be put before the 
public was the quintessence of truth. The occasions were not 
infrequent when we differed violently as to what was the 

truth. Das often advocated our view with great insistence; 

Motilal did the same but with great restraint. Gandhi ofcen 
stood alone against all this fusillade”. In the end, Jayakar adds, 
Gandhi’s view prevailed 1 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad met Gandhiji in Lahore at a friend’s 
house and tried to impress upon him the desirability of the 
Congress Committee availing themselves of the opportunity 
offered by the Punjab Government for access to persons in jail 
and appearing before the Committee but Gandhiji was not ag¬ 
reeable to this. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad writes in his “Recol¬ 
lections”: “The evidence of the official witnesses themselves, 
however, revealed the great excesses that had been perpetrated 
without any justification under the Martial Law Administration- 
Foremost among the excesses was the Jallianwalla Bagh at Am¬ 
ritsar by General Dyer.” 

General Dyer in his evidence before the Hunter Commis¬ 
sion said: “I foed and continued to fire until the crowd dis¬ 
persed, and I consider this is the least amount of firing which 
would produce the necessary moral and widespread effect,' it 
was my duty to produce if I was to justify my action. 

"Tf more troops had been at hand the casualties would 
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have been greater in pri^ortkm. It was no longer a question 
o{ merdy dispersing die crowd, but one of producing a suifi- 
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those who were present but more especially throughout tibe 
Punjab. There could be no question of undue severity." 

In these words did General Dyer justify what was {nrobabiy 
the blackest deed ever perpetrated by a British official in the 
days of the Raj, the shooting in the Jallianwalla Bagh, Amrit¬ 
sar, on April 13, 1919. The dead numbwed 379. More than a 
thousand w^re injured. One thousand, six hundred and fifty 
rounds of ammunition were fired, 'fhe crowd which had col¬ 
lected for a meeting, was 25,000 strong. Among it were many 
children. It was unarmed and peaceful. The General admit 
ted that its peaceful dispersal was possible. No warning, how¬ 
ever, was given. The firing was low and continued for ten 
minutes even after the crowd had begun to disperse. He fired to 
strike terror, to teach a lesson. No more, no less. 

Dyer was no “honest, blunt soldier”. He gave many coll¬ 
ecting explanations. The Hunter Committee divided along ra¬ 
cial lines. All the same, the majority (British Members) report 
criticised Dyer for opening fire without warning and for conti¬ 
nuing the firing even after the crowd had begun to move. Sir 
Chimanlal Setalvad told me later that if Gandhiji and the Con¬ 
gress had not boycotted the Hunter Commission in Lahore and 
if the evidence collected by the Congress Committee had been 
tendered to the Hunter Commission, his minority report would 
have been the majority report as one of the British members 
would then have gone along with Sir Chimanlal and his Indian 
colleagues. Dyer was asked to resign. The Army Council in 
England to which he aj^ealed upheld the order against Dyer. 
He was to be retired on half-pay with no prospects of future 
employment. In other words, he was disgraced. Winston 
Churchill, then Secretary of State for War, characterized Dyer’s 
action as “monstrous”. 

This decision was approved by the House of Commons. 
But the House of Lords by a 129-86 majority voted for Dyer. 
Rabindranath Tagore said: “The result of the Dyer debates in 
both Houses of Parliament makes painfully evident the attitude 
of mind of the nili&g classes of the country towards India, It 
diows that no outrage, howev^ monstrous, committed against 
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US by the agents of their Government can arouse feelings of 
indignation in the hearts of those from whom our governors 
are chosen. The unashamed condonation of brutality exjuressed 
in their speeches and echoed in their newspapers is ugly in its 
fnghtfiilness”. 

Subsequently a fund was raised in England for presenting a 
purse to Dyer in appreciation of his services. This, along with 
the adverse vote in the House of Lords created great resentment 
in India, made much worse* as the British women in India, 
started a similar fund to be given to Dyer. 

Mrs. Besant and I visited the Jallianwalla Ba^ when we 
attended the Amritsar Congress in December, 1919. She re¬ 
mained in the Jallianwalla Bagh for half an hour without saying 
a word, tears flowing from her eyes. 



Chapter xi 


MRS. BESANT 


From early in 1919, Mrs. Besant’s efforts were directed 
towards the organisation of a deputation of the Home Rule 
League to go to England to give evidence before the Joint 
Select Committee of the Parliament. Among those who were 
likely to be selected were Mrs. Besant, Jinnah, C. P. Rama- 
swamy Aiyar, B. P. Wadia and Telang. When she met Gan- 
dhiji on 29th January, she invited him to join the deputation as 
an independent member and asked him to give his reply before 
the 14th February. But though Mrs. Besant and Gantffiiji met 
on the 14th February, as already stated in an earlier chapter, 
neither of them referred to this deputation. The internal poli¬ 
tical situation had changed during the fortnight because of 
Governments foolishness in introducing the Rowlatt Bills. 
Delegates were to be chosen from the different political organi¬ 
sations including the All India Home Rule League. But Gan- 
dhijts followers in the Home Rule League were angry with 
Mrs. Besant because she dared oppose Gandhiji s intended civil 
disobedience movement against the Rowlatt Bills. A meeting 
of the Council of the All India Home Rule League met in Bom¬ 
bay late in February to select the office bearers and select the 
deputation. This was too much for Gandhiji and his followers. 
His followers, with Gandhijis encouragement and connivance 
manoeuvred by following shady methods and intrigues, to force 
Mrs. Besant to resign her Presidentship of the Home Rule 
League. Jinnah was present at this meeting when Mrs. Besant 
was shabbily treated and thrown out by Gandhiji’s followers. 
Even though Jinnah disagreed with them, he did not stand by 
Mrs. Besant and she had to fight her battle single-handed. He 
did not realise that his turn was to come next—eighteen months 
later—^in October, 1920. Gandhiji*s idea was to take away her 
political platform and thus prevent her from leading the Home 
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Rule Deputation. Gandhiji’s philosophy of political life was: 
"Agree with me or there will be no room for you in politics" 
Gandhiji and his followers thou^t that they had silenced Mrs. 
Besant for all time. They did not know Mrs. Besant: She was 
irrepressible and she could never be crushed. Within a fort- 
ni^t, travelling every night in the train, Mrs. Besant went to 
all the important political centres of India—^Madras, Calcutta, 
Benares, Delhi, Simla and then Bombay. She started the Na¬ 
tional Home Rule League, appointed me—was 27 then— 
its General Secretary and she worked faster than time. It was 
a unique experience for me to have had thus the privilege to 
work with her at close quarters. 

I shall tell part of her story in her own words throu^ her 
letters between 1918 and 1930 to me. I have eighty-four such 
letters, all hand-written in her beautiful hand-writing and about 
fifty telegrams. These letters sjjeak for themselves but some of 
them would need an explanatory note. For every letter that she 
wrote to me, I wrote to her ten letters and more. I never kept 
copies of such letters because right up to the late twenties, it 
was considered not correct for a junior colleague or a follower 
to send type-written letters to his leader, and further ‘Confi- 
dential’ letters could not be typed by a secretary: The institu¬ 
tion of ‘private secretaries* to write confidential letters came a 
few years later. 

As part of my discipline as her disciple, I wrote to her one 
letter every fortnight of about 1500 words, telling her of my 
thoughts, my emotions, my meditation and my political, social 
and labour work, and this work was outside the Theosophical 
Lodges. I was never an orthodox Lodge member. And besides 
these fortnightly letters I used to write to her every week two 
or three shorter letters. I saw the "acknowledgements’* to these 
letters in the editorial, "On the Line** notes, and articles in my 
name in “New India’* of which I was the Honorary Special Cor¬ 
respondent from Bombay. Mrs. Besant put in "New India** in 
journalistic language the news and opinions given in my letters 
and telegrams. 

Going to England was not so easy in those days soon after 
the end of the First World War because facilities to go to 
Europe by sea—the only way to go to England then—were 
difBcult to get and she had to get the passages throu^ the 
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Goveroment of India. She got tiiem. 

Branches of the National Home Rule League were started 
all over Bombay and Madras Presidencies as also in Benares 
(U.P.) and in Calcutta. Mrs. Besant wrote to me on 27thi April: 

"Enclosed show our proceedings here. We had a very good 
meeting. Things promise well, and there is good hope of a 
strong Merdiants* Branch. 

I wonder what the little knot of hostile folk are doing. 

We have asked Patwardhan (Ahmednagar) to act as Provin* 
dal Secretary pro tern, but a Provindal Coundl should be 
formed as soon as possible". 

A week later (3rd May) she wrote to me again: “My dear 
Scm, Thanks for your two letters and endosures. What a fine 
list of officers you have! I think we may leave the Vice- 
Presidents and Secretaries alone as to number at present. There 
are not often such cantankerous people about as we have had 
to deal with! 

Do you know when there is to be a coundl of the All India 
League? I have heard nothing, but Mr. C. P. Ramaswami wrote 
to New India as you will have seen as "Vice-President and Se¬ 
cretary'. They seem waking up now that they no longer have 
the amusement of tying us down, and they have apparently 
given up the idea that the Home Rule deputation would be a 
"rival to tibe Congress’*. 

Four Karachi Satyagrahis gave up the pledge on the people 
there dedding on “dangerous methods". I do not know what 
the words mean, but they may explain the arrests. They are all 
Theosophists. 

You will be recdving 500 copies of the enclosed pamphlet for 
giving away where you think useful. 1 think a copy diould be 
given to every member, so that each may know exactly what has 
been done. There will be a leaflet of Rules, also to be given to 
everyone who seeks membership. The little book endosed is an 
editicM de luxe costing annas 2: Ihe free edition is being print¬ 
ed. I wish 1 could get an answer as to date of sailing. I am 
arranging for the 17th but wish I could know for certdn. I wired 
you yesterday to find out at Cook's. 

AU sorts of queer rumours run round hare, but I wait for 
aufibentication or the reverse before troubling my head. H C.P. 
wanted the AU-lndia puHed round. I wonder why he did not 
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help me to pull it round, instead of joining the Moderates 
and telling me to work on my own lines. It is very puzzling, and 
1 am very anxious about his future politicdAy; for nothing he 
can say or do can change my deep affection for him. 

My love to your brother. Tell him I have been hoping to 
hear from him. 1 fear that 1 pour out on you aU a great deal 
too much affection! 

Ever yours affectionately, 
Annie Besant” 

Mrs. Besant sailed for England on 17th May, from the Al^- 
andra Docks. As I said good-bye to her with folded hands and 
bowed head, she shook hands with me and then laid her right 
hand on my back and blessed me with these words: "Kanji, 
I thank you for your work and help. A big opportunity is 
coming to you for more work”! I did not then understand how 
this blessing would work but the opportunity for more woric 
and service which she had in mind came to me in January, 1921, 
when, most unexpectedly, the Governor of Bombay, on die advice 
of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, nominated me to the First Montague 
Legislative Council as a member for Labour. 

Mrs. Besant reached London by the end of May, 1919. When 
she started her Home Rule League in India in 1916, die real¬ 
ised that it was not enou^ for the agitation for Home Rule to 
be confined to India. She wanted to make a direct approach to 
the British people. She had powerful and influential friends in 
England and they were willing to work with her and help her 
in the cause which she had now taken up viz., freedom for 
India. And so, an Auxilliary of the Besant Home Rule League 
was started in London on June 7th, 1916. The first members 
of the Committee were: 

George Lansbury (Chairman) 

Countess de La Wanr (Secretary) (Lady Willingdon s Sister 
and Daughter of Earl Brassy) 

Lady Emily Lutyens 

Miss Esther Bright (Niece of John Bright) 

Mrs. Despard 

Phillip Snowdon (afterwards Chancellor of the Exdiequer 
in Ramsay MacDoiudd s Govt.) 

Mrs. Snowcton 
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C. Jinarajadas 

Major David Graham Pole 

Bernard Shaw joined a little later. 

George Lansbury was a Theosophist and a friend of Krishna- 
murti. He had worked with Mrs. Besant during the ISSiXs and 
early 1890’s. He praised her work for Labour and her success¬ 
ful efEorts at unionisation. He was equally interested in India. 

George Lansbury writing to Graham Pole on Nov. 24, 1917, 
said: “Tell Mrs. Besant she will find a good Home Rule Move¬ 
ment to welcome her when next she comes home and please 
give her my love”. 

George Lasbury continued his work for India right till the 
end of his life. He introduced in 1927 in the House of Commons 
a Private Bill, “Tlie Commonwealth of India Bill”, which was 
prepared by Mrs. Besant, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni and C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar; and drafted by Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, 
later Under Secretary of State for India in the Attlee Govern¬ 
ment. I met Arthur Henderson in London in December, 1946, 
and again in July, 1948, when he was Secretary of State for Air. 

Major Graham Pole was a Theosophist and Legal Adviser to 
Mrs. Besant. He was Under Secretary of State for War in the 
Ramsay MacDonald Government in 1930. For thirty-six years, 
he worked hard for India and my correspondence with him was 
spread over 30 years right till his passing away in November, 
1^2. From the material I sent him week by week, he drafted 
questions for the M.P.s and during one year in the middle 
Twenties, as many as 884 questions were asked on India on every 
possible subject through the efforts of David Graham Pole. The 
Speaker of the House of Commons commented that these ques¬ 
tions were typed from the same type-writer and on the same 
kind of note-paper! Graham Pole came to be known as a Mem¬ 
ber for India and he helped the British Labour Party to keep 
itself well-informed on different aspects of Indian problems. 
Through him, I met Prime Minister Attlee at 10 Downing Street 
on 17th December, 1946, soon after the failure of Attlee, Wavell, 
Nehru, Jinnah Conference, and again on 8th June, 1951 and 
ever since then has been maintained a steady and continuous 
correspondence with Earl Attlee. 

The London Home Rule League carried on the spade work and 
its prominent members, among others, George Lansbury, Jinaraj- 
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das, Lady Emily Lutyens, Graham Pole, held meetings. They 
also interviewed newspaper editors. Lansbury met Montague, 
Secretary of State for India, and suggested release from intern¬ 
ment of Mrs. Besant. The London League also arranged public 
meetings for Joseph Baptista, the right-hand man of Tilak, who 
was sent to England to work for Mrs. Besant*s release. The 
League also published Lala Lajpat Rai's “Young India” which 
was banned in India. In November 1917, the League made 
efforts to put on the agenda of the British Labour Party Con¬ 
ference a motion in favour of Home Rule for India. 

In June, 1918, a letter was received by the League from C. P. 
Ramaswamy Aiyar, the Congress Secretary: “I have great plea¬ 
sure in informing you that at a meeting of the All India Con¬ 
gress Committee held at Bombay on the 3rd May, 1918, it was 
resolved that the Secretaries be directed to cable to you asking 
you to invite the Labour Party at its Conference in June next to 
send a fraternal delegate to the next Indian National Congress 
at Delhi in December, 1918”. 

The League wanted to wait in deputation on President Wilson 
during his visit to London. The President by his letter dated 
11th January, 1919, regretted his inability to receive the deputa¬ 
tion from the League owing to the great demands upon his 
limited time much as he would like to have done so. 

At the Annual Conference of the British Labour Party which 
met at Nottingham in 1918, the following resolution was passed 
unanimously: 

“That this Labour Conference endorses the policy of Home 
Rule for India believing that the time has arrived when our 
brothers in all parts of India are capable of controlling their own 
affairs, equally along with South Africa, Australia and other 
British Dominions, and hereby pledges itself to assist in every 
way possible to bring about this much desired reform; further 
we desire that all Labour Members in the British House of 
Commons shall do all in their power to bring pressure upon the 
present Government, without undue delay, in order that these 
people shall be given their just rights, which have been due to 
them throu^out all time, including the right of self-Govem- 
ment”. 

Immediately on arrival in England, Mrs. Besant set to work. 

B. P. Wadia interviewed Arthur Henderson and Mrs. Besant 
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\m invited to address the Labour Party Conference to speak on 
India. 

With a view to expanding the scope of the London Home 
Rule League, meetings were held with representatives of several 
organisations, and as a result, an Indian Parliamentary Com* 
mittee was formed. Among the members of Parliameirt, who 
joined this Committee were Neil Maclean, S. Arnold, Comman¬ 
der Kenworthy, Ben Spoor. W. Lunn, J. C. Swan, Col. Wedg¬ 
wood and Ben Tillet. Bernard Shaw, C. Roden Buxton, Philip 
Snowdon, George Lansbury, Annie Besant, B. P. Wadia, P. K. 
Telang, D. Graham Pole, Dr. Hayden Guest, Lady Emily Lut¬ 
yens, Dr. Rutherford, Countess De La Warr, Mrs. Snowdon, 
Mrs. J. Ransom, Miss Barbara Villiers and John Scurr were the 
other members of the Committee. Corresponding members 
were appointed for Aberdeen, Glasgow, Leven, Edinburgh; also 
Burnley, New Castle-on-tyne. Leeds, Nottingham, Bath and 
Liverpool. 

Mrs. Besant notes: ^‘On both Tuesday and Wednesday there 
were many visitOTS, among them V. S. Sriniwas Sastri, Snowden, 
Nevinson, Brailsford, Bullitt and George Lansbury and we had 
much interesting conversation . . . Lansbury was, as ever, the 
good genius of the gathering, and we contributed accounts of 
Indian conditions, and answered questions. Our hostess Lady 
De La Warr, to whom the flats belong, is daily with us, and we 
go back to Wimbledon together, where I stay with Miss Esther 
Bri^t.” She gave four lectures at Queens Hall on successive 
Sundays. Sastri wrote from London to his friend, A. V. Patwar- 
dhan, on 26th June, 1919: “The exciting events which are em¬ 
barrassing the Peace Conference and the general industrial and 
economic unrest of which there take place many striking mani¬ 
festations even in England, have driven the Indian question 
away from that foothold on public attention which the debate 
on the second reading of the Government of India Bill seemed 
for a time to have secured for it. The India Ofiice, the Indian 
Deputations, and the guardians of vested interests seem the 
only people whose minds are busy with the affairs of India. 
A few thoughtful publicists in each party are of course, keenly 
interested in the events that influence the condition of India. 
The Daily Herald, the popular organ of Labour, has been publi¬ 
shing a series of shmrt and telling articles from the pen of Mrs. 
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Besont Mr. Banei^ was interviewed by' ihe Observer <m Die 
otber day':tbe Oxford Oudook (XHitains an articie by a ymmg 
Madras sdioiar of promise, Mr. P. P. Subramanya Saslari, on 
die Indian Reforms. In the same magazkie. Prof. Gilbert 
Murray, one of the world’s most renouned scholars, and a 
genuine friend of India, makes a reference to her case which 
indicates his earnest liberalism in politics. “In die Problems 
of the Empire”, he asks, “do we believe that the disaffection 
of Ireland and the unrest of India are ultimately to be setded 
by the removal of grievances and extension of self-government, 
or do we contentedly accept the motto that “what we took by 
the sword we must hold by the sword?” 

Two meetings of importance were held during the week in 
the National Liberal Club of interest to the people of India, The 
first was a big tea organised by the London Indian Association, 
to which most Indians and the members of a progressive society 
called “Great Britain and India” were asked. No political 
speeches were expected. In fact, the President, a young doctor 
named Atal, began by saying so, but he could not restrain his 
feeling when he alluded to the stern measures of the Punjab 
Government. He then called on Mr, Tilak, who alluded to the 
same topic and then expressed a hope that the various Indian 
deputations might act together, adding that in that case he 
would undertake to cable to the All India Congress Committee 
and obtain a relaxation of the ‘mandate* by which the Congress 
had bound its delegates. 

Mrs. Besant made the speech of the evening. She was oc¬ 
casionally interrupted, but skilfully got a hold over the audience, 
and while not abating a jot of India’s ultimate demand or 
discounting her fitness for Home Rule, counselled caution to 
the young and energy to the old, urged the need of recognising 
solid facts and drove home the expediency of supporting Mon¬ 
tague’s Bill while endeavouring to liberalise it. The speech 
indicated her extraordinary mastery over the feelings of hearers 
and her power to triumph even over a hostile atmosphere.” 

A meeting of members of the House of Commons was held on 
80th July with F. O. Roberts, M.P. in the Chair. It was well 
attended and was addressed by Sriniwas Sastri> C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar, Jinnah and Mrs. Besant. Mrs. Besant and other manbers 
of Rie National Home Rule League Dqmtation toured all over 
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England and Scotland and addressed meetings at Bradford, Har¬ 
rogate, York, Newcastle, Glasgow, Burnley, Manchester,.Hanley, 
Bristol, Bath, Letchworth, Battersea, Liverpool, Blackburn, 
Woolwich, Birmingham, Tunbridge Wells, North London, Bir¬ 
kenhead, Wigans and Rochdale. 

The London Home Rule League and the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee did excellent work in 1919 when the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament was sitting to take evidence on the 
Montague Bill. 

Mrs. Besant submitted to the Joint Select Committee of the 
Parliament a memorandum on behalf of the National Home 
Rule League. Answering written questions she stated that she 
accepted Diarchy in the Provinces to start with but added that 
there should be full Provincial Autonomy in five years. She 
further demanded responsibility in the Central Government by 
way of Diarchy and she definitely stated that within a period 
of 15 years there should be full responsible government in 
India. 

As regards women’s suffrage, she said: “We urge that the 
objections to it are weak and artificial and that it introduces 
a sex diability into Indian life that is alien to its whole spirit; 
for in the elected Councils which have marked Indian civilisa¬ 
tion from the dawn of history, women were not barred and the 
idea of sex as a barrier only came with Western systems, and 
even there did not succeed in barring University degrees to 
women.” 

As regards communal electorates, Mrs. Besant said: “We do 
not approve of communal representation, as it intensifies separa¬ 
tion by importing religious questions into politics, where few, 
if any, political interests divide the persons.” 

Mrs. Besant gave oral evidence before the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee. 

Inspite of her heavy work in England, she found time to 
write to me. 

On July 31, 1919, she wrote to me: 

TTianks for your letter. I am sending very full news to 
“New India” and Jamnadas is writing to the “Bombay Chio- 
nide”. So you can keep track of our doings. Interest in India 
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is growing immensely, and I think we may better the reform 
Bill. We are sending a lot of literature as well as having so 
many meetings. 

Wadia, Pandharinath and Jamnadas are all speaking well, and 
are immensely liked, both as speakers and men. Everyone ad¬ 
mires them: I am so pleased. 

I would like to hear of our National Home Rule League 
making branches in Bombay. Please try and form some. 

With love and blessing, 

Annie Besant”. 

Mrs. Besant started a weekly “United India” in London. She 
wrote to me on 25th Sept. 1919: 

“I am sending you by next mail 300 copies of the first issue ot 
'United India’. I want you to sell or get subscribers for as many 
as possible, sending the money to me here, as subscribers will 
get their copies direct. Some might be put on sale at the book¬ 
shop. Please distribute copies to Congress Committees, Clubs, 
Reading Rooms, etc. in Bombay and Sindh. 

“You will get a similar number each week for 6 weeks. After 
that they will only be sent to subscribers. Do not send to press, 
as we are sending from here. You might send copies to leading 
men, Wacha, Chandavarkar, Natarajan, Setalvad, and any one 
you select for the 6 issues. 

Ever yours, 
Annie Besant." 


On October 23, 1919, she wrote to me: 

“I am grateful to you for your work. When you can, would 
you send me word how many branches of N.H.R.L. you have in 
JBombay and the names of their Presidents and Secretaries? 

United India. We are sending 300 copies a week up to 
issue of Nov. 5th. After that, I shall be sending you 50 a week 
for the book shops. Let me know by cable if this will do. I pay 
for them here, so you can pay me when I return home. I hope 
there will be some subscriptions from Bombay. We are getting 
from Madras. Could you get any one to send articles, and 
could you not send Bombay cutting? and news every week, ad- 
dresed Editor of United India, 1. Robert Street, Adelphi, Lon¬ 
don W.C. 2? Please do this at once, so that I can show my 
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assistant what to do with it. It is so good of friends to send 
me a birthday gift. If it has not been posted before you get 
this, would you put it in your Bank and give it to me when 1 
reach Bombay? I have paid all our travelling and propaganda 
expenses out of the Bombay gift when I left, and have been 
able to help Wadia to America. He has done splendid work. 

Love to Ratansi and my good comrades and friends in Bom¬ 
bay. I learn from Mr. Hasan Imam that he was tricked into 
accepting the presidency of the All-India Home Rule League 
by the group ^ Satyagraha slanderers in Bombay. I felt sure 
that he would not have accepted it had he known how I was 
intrigued out of my re-election. 

Yours afFectionately, 
Annie Besant.” 

P. K. Telang wrote to me regularly most informative, interest¬ 
ing weekly letters, teUing me all about Mrs. Besant s work and 
the evid^oe given by various organisations and individuals 
before the Joint Select Committee. It is not possible to quote 
from all the thirty letters he wrote to me during the five months 
he was in England as a member of the National Home Rule 
League Deputation. These le^tters would adorn the archives of 
the historical records of India. All that I can do is to quote 
from a few of them. 

On 3rd July, 1919, he wrote to me; 

“At the Annual Conference of the Labour Party at Southport, 
we had seats on the platform and were treated as fraternal 
delegates. Mrs. Besant spoke on behalf of India and had a tre¬ 
mendous greeting. She made one of the most exquisite speeches 
I have heard, speaking only for about seven minutes (10 minutes 
were allowed to each delegate) and bringing in almost every 
point that needed touching in the most telling manner. There 
was deafening applause as she sat down and we could hear re¬ 
ferences to her as “good old Annie*', “fine old woman" and so 
on. What respect she excites among the Socialists and Labour¬ 
ites. Many like Sidney Webb, Phillip Snowdon, George Lans- 
bury were happy to find that though not in their ranks directly 
she was doing the same kind of work as theirs in India. While 
a^t Southport, we heard a magnificent lecture on the situation in 
Russia from Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, really wonderful ad- 
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dress. He has become very much converted to our point of view- 
regarding things Indian, thou^ I do not know how far 
exactly.” 

On 31st July, 1920, he wrote; 

“On July 20, we had the big Labour Party demonstrations 
against the war in Russia, conscription, and the detention 
conscientious objectors in prison. A. B. spoke at the meeting at 
Trafalgar Square. She pleaded for the withdrawal of foreign 
armies from Russia so that the Revolution there may be given 
a free chance of settling the affairs of Russia as fast as pos- 
ible. She pointed out how the interference of European Powers 
with France led to the delaying of the results of the Revolution 
there in their manifestation. As regards the excesses in Russia 
at the present day, she pointed out that these depended upon 
the kind of rule that has preceded and that is being overthrown.. 
She instanced the liberation of the United States as having been 
accomplished without excesses because there was no tyranny 
like that of Bourbons or the Czars to overthrow. She was re¬ 
ceived most enthusiastically as an old friend. I wish people, 
who call her all sorts of names in India, would come and see 
how the most advanced section of politicians and social workers 
here welcome her and what they say of her and how they treat 
her.” 

In his letter of 7th August, 1919, Telang gave a vivid picture 
of the members of the Joint Select Committee: “It seems to me 
that Montague, Sinha and Rees are the three people who know 
enough about the subjects that they are dealing with. The rest 
have glimpses here and there and (tf course have pet themes of 
their own. Lord Selboume, the President, seems to be over¬ 
burdened with the consciousness of the difference between the 
East and the West and would like to keep India on eastern 
lines, but he asks good questions and makes a good President. 
Montague is very keen, very able and very desirous of getting 
on. He is of course for the Bill, the whole Bill and nothing but 
the Bill. Crewe asks good questions now and then and seems 
on the whole of the same mind as Montague. Middleton is 
not very brilliant and generally wants agitation about reforms to 
end; his pet question is, will people begin after the Act to- 
think of the work to be done under the Bill or still keep on 
thinking of the machinery of administration and government 
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and agitating for changes and advances. He seems to desire 
that for the next century or so we need not think of anything 
else. Sir Henry Craik is rather old and rambling and not very 
helpful though he has the reputation of an extremely able man. 
Both are with Montague, I think. Ben Spoor is a Labour man, 
very well inclined to us but has no knowledge at all. Next 
comes Sydenham. Nobody sympathises with him and Monta¬ 
gue, Sinha and Rees go out of their way to show the hollow¬ 
ness of his case. Next comes Capt. Ormsby-Gore, a fine, 
delightful, cheerful young man. He does not know much but I 
think has got himself well trained by Sastri and others. He is 
with Montague. Bennett of the Times of India takes up the 
attitude of the Moderates. He apparently belongs to the Class 
of Sir Stanley Reed, and as regards the Bill, is, I think, with 
Montague. Rees is very keen, energetic and full of knowledge. 
He asks most searching questions, has made up his mind to 
get, the Bill through and does extremely well in breaking the 
case of people who make too much of communal, religious and 
caste differences. Lord Islington has asked excellent questions 
from the administrative standpoint and seems on the whole to 
favour unitary systems. Lastly comes Lord Sinha, one Indian 
on the Committee and fully worthily does he hold up the cause 
of India. Wonderfully well informed and possessing a com¬ 
plete grasp of the whole problem and the surrounding circum¬ 
stances. Keen as a razor to find out the exact point, extremely 
clever in unravelling hidden or not well-expressed meanings, 
always on the watch to pin down statements unfavourable to 
India and ready to help Indians when too much questioning has 
put them into awkward positions—^lie is surely the most bril¬ 
liant, the most helpful and the most earnest of the members of 
the Committee. He is however, bound to stand with Montague.’' 

Referring to the witnesses so far examined, Telang writes: 
“The official witnesses did well, but the case of the Government 
of India and the Local Governments has been thoroughly broken 
down mainly by Montague and Sinha. Meston, Hill, Sly and 
Southborough have up till now come up, the last three side with 
Montague, the first represented the Government of India. Of 
non-official witnesses, we have had Surendra Nath, A. B., 
C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, Vithalbhai Patel, Madhavrao, Tilak. 
Sarojini Naidu. The fiwt three did extremely well. A. B. 
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managed to put in as much of our case as possible by talcing 
a large lattitude in answering questions. She was very helpful. 
C.P. was very good. He smashed up Sydenham in excellent 
style. Tilak was very calm, sober and reasonable. He put his 
case with his usual skill and collectedness. He was however, not 
cross-examined at all and was, it seemed to many of us, rather 
badly treated, even by Lord Selbourne who is generally so cour¬ 
teous. His statement taking up the Delhi Congress attitude 
was precise and finely put. Sarojini Naidu spoke on woman 
suffrage and made a good speech though a little rhetorical and 
theatrical at times which was of course, out of place before the 
Committee. Vithalbhai Patel took up an aggressive attitude 
from the beginning and put up the backs of the Committee who 
then went on simply attacking him and showing that he knew 
nothing. He lost his balance completely and even in stating his 
case was incoherent, illogical, indefinite and unsure.” 

After referring to certain witnesses from amongst the I.C.S., 
the Moderates, the non-Brahmins, etc., Telang goes on to say: 
“Jinnah began in an aggressive tone but later on settled down 
to quite a good statement. Montague cross-examined him and 
wanted, it seemed, to discredit him by showing his lack of 
knowledge and unreasonableness of attitude. But he did not go 
very far that way. Jinnah did very well indeed when general 
ininciples were concerned and proved himself the equal of 
everybody where question and answer and repartee were con¬ 
cerned. But when it came to actual practical details he showed 
himself very weak without any mastery or study and Sinha 
came as usual to the rescue by putting him general questions 
and getting out all that he wanted to say shorn of all controver¬ 
sial frippery. Jinnah’s attitude was not self-collected but on 
the whole I think his evidence was good. 

After Jinnah, came Sastri and Ramchandra Rao- and they 
gave, especially Sastri, the best evidence of the whole group 
with the probable exception of A.B. The mastery of detail, the 
profundity of knowledge, the breadth of outlook and the wealth 
of information they displayed was marvellous. Sastri went into 
the Bill clause by clause and thus dealt with the draft Instru¬ 
ment of Instructions to Governors prepared by the Government 
of India and lastly spoke on the Brahman-non-Brahman ques¬ 
tion in Madras. You should have been there to see Sastri. Ram- 
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chandra Rao put in splendid notes on the rule-making power 
under the Bill, on the budget procedure and on the non-Brah- 
man question. TTie industry and information of the man are 
phenomenal. Sastri in his dignity, restraint, courtesy and know- 
eldge struck everyone as one of the greatest brains in the 
Empire. I have been saying that to various people and they 
came and told me that they quite saw what I meant. Sel- 
boume put exactly the same questions to him that he put to 
A.B. It seems to me that the evidence of the two put the 
whole Indian case completely and unanswerably.’* 

On 21st Aug. 1919, Telang wrote; “There has been some very 
excellent evidence given by Sir Michael Sadler and Sir Stanley 
Reed. They took up, both of them, the position that the Ind¬ 
ians have taken. Sir Stanle/s evidence was simply an eye- 
opener to me. How we have misjudged him. Sir Archdale 
Earle also gave very very good evidence all on our side.” 
Telang adds: “Candid’s position seems to be absolutely reck¬ 
less and the behaviour of his followers esjjecially to A.B. abso¬ 
lutely criminal.” 

On the 27th August, Telang wrote: “A.B. trusts you. She 
knows your heart is in right direction and your judgment is 
by no means liable to go wrong; and you must take the respon¬ 
sibility to lead. Two things she wants you to concentrate on 
(1) the opening of new branches of the National Home Rule 
League all over, and (2) the attempt to gather together for 
organisation in the near future into a consolidated Progressive 
Party of all progressive elements in all sections.” 

Mrs. Besant returned to Bombay on the 19th December, 1919. . 
She stayed on in England till the Montague Bill was finally 
passed, and she brou^t with her a copy of the Act. As I met 
her at the Ballard Pier Mole Station, she handed over to me six 
closely hand-written articles. She had written them on the 
boat. She asked me to get printed as early as possible 20,000 
copies of each of these articles as pamphlets in three languages— 
English, Gujarati and Marathi. I had to get these six articles 
translated into the two regional languages of Bombay and within 
five days, I handed to her the printed copies. These were for 
free distribution in the dty. The pamphlets touched upon dif¬ 
ferent aspects of the Montague Act, clarifying what India had 
gained by the Act. 
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One of the first subjects she discussed with me was the failure 
of the Peace Treaty at Versailles which President Wilson at¬ 
tended. Great hopes were raised by his famous fourteen points. 
But he was outwitted and out-manoeuvred by Clemenceau of 
France, Orlando of Italy and Lloyd George of the United King¬ 
dom. Mrs. Besant told me that William Bullit, a young idealist 
in President Wilson’s entourage had called on her early in June 
in London. He told her that he was dissatisfied with President 
Wilson’s weakness in handling the three European statesmen. 
Wilson could not stand up against them and gave way all along 
the line. Bullit, therefore, in disgust resigned his job with the 
President and was returning to the United States via London. 
Having heard that Mrs. Besant had just arrived in London, he 
called on her. William Bullit’s last big job was ambassadorship 
of Soviet Russia during the Second World War years when 
Franklin Roosevelt was the President. Before the war ended, 
he went to Washington and warned the President against too 
much reliance and faith in Communist Russia after the war was 
over. Bullit lunched with me in May, 1951, a fortnight before 
I flew to London and New York on my second visit to tibe 
U.S.A. I asked him if he remembered he had called on Mrs. 
Besant in London in 1919. He was surprised that I should 
know about this^^d he said that he particularly remembered 
this meeting with hen because when he met Mrs. Besant, he 
was introduced to Krishnamurti and his brother Nityanand. 

Mrs. Besant told me that the London Home Rule League 
had done splendid work for Indian Home Rule for three years 
and was helpful to her and her work during the six months that 
she was in England. The League was finally dissolved in Oc¬ 
tober, 1920, and the letter dated 27th October to Mrs. Besant 
sent by George Lansbury is well worth quoting as it summarises 
its great work and achievement during the four years of its 
existence: 

"Dear Mrs. Besant, 

We have unanimously come to the conclusion that for the pre¬ 
sent our work is finished. 

From the first days of our formation, our endeavours were aU 
directed to arouse a demand for Indian Home Rule amongst 
the organised (Trade Unionist) workers of this country and to 
gletting that demand incorpcB'ated in the {Hogmmme of their 
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political organisation, the Labour Party, and by constant work 
during the last few years we have, as you know, stirred up a 
very real interest in the ranks of the Labour movement and In¬ 
dian Home Rule was definitely adopted into the Programme of 
the Party at its conference at Nottingham in 1918. 

“Having thus obtained our immediate objective, and the 
Reform Bill having been passed as a first step on the road to 
complete Home Rule, we feel that it will be best in future to 
work through the Labour Party, especially as our Chairman, 
Mr. George Lansbury, is on its Executive Committee. 

“You may rely on us all as being anxious at all times to do 
everything in our power to forward the interests of the Indian 
Home Rule Movement.” 

It was left to Prime Minister Attlee to fulfil the promise of 
the British Labour Party to give in 1947, responsible self-govern¬ 
ment to India. 

Mrs. Besant continued her great work for India right through 
the Twenties, though by opposing Gandhiji s Non-co-operation 
and Civil Disobedience Movements, she lost her popularity with 
the people of India. She did not worry about losing her popu¬ 
larity. She did what she thought was right. 

She had said many years agO:i “If friendship fail me, they 
must fail; if human love leave me, it must go; so that I be true 
to that truth I follow, and strive to do her service in the world 
ill which I live. She may lead me into the desert, I will go 
after her; she may strip me of all love, I will still cling to her, 
and I ask no loftier epitaph on my tomb-stone than this : 

“She Tried To Follow Truth”. 



CHAPTER Xn 


DECEMBER 1919 — AMRITSAR CONGRESS 
KING’S CLEMENCY 


Mrs. Besant and I went to Benares to attend the Tlieoso- 
phical Convention. From there, Mrs. Besant, Telang, 
Ruttonsi and myself left for Amritsar. It was always a happy 
and unique privilege to travel with Mrs. Besant. She became, 
as she always was to me, a mother, a hostess and a teacher. 

As we reached Lucknow on the morning of 25th December, 
the .station was agog with great excitement and joy. Lokmanya 
Tilak, Khaparde, Baptista, Kelkar and the Maharashtrian dele¬ 
gates who were travelling by a special train to the Congress, 
joined us at the Lucknow junction. On 24th December, King 
George V issued a Proclamation granting his assent to the In¬ 
dian Reforms Act and an amnesy to the political prisoners. The 
Proclamation inter alia stated: “So far as ]30ssible, any trace 
of bitterness between my people and those who are responsible 
for My Government should be obliterated”. Tliese admirable 
sentiments coming straight from the King-Emperor created a 
most favourable atmosphere in Amritsar. It looked as if the 
British Democracy would triumph over the British Bureaucracy 
in India, that British justice would triumph over British pres¬ 
tige. Motilal Nehru, as President of the Congress, expressed 
his ‘humble appreciation’ of the Proclamation. Tilak cabled 
from Lucknow Station his ‘grateful and loyal’ thanks to the 
King Emperor and offered responsive co-operation. This cable 
was drafted by Joseph Baptista and the phrase responsive co¬ 
operation’ he said, implied that in response to the King’s graci¬ 
ous message, Tilak in his turn was offering his co-operation. 
Tilak, however, was taken to task at a private meeting of the 
leaders which was held on the eve of the Congress Session— 
I was present there with Mrs. Besant—^for his cable to the King 
in which he had offered responsive co-operation. Tilak, find- 

m 
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ing himself in a fix, said that he did not offer co-operation to 
the British and the phrase Responsive co-operation' meant that 
if only the British would give co-operation, he would offer co¬ 
operation to them in return! 

Gandhiji said: "The Proclamation is a document of which die 
British people have every reason to be proud and with which 
every Indian ou^t to be satisfied. The Proclamation has re¬ 
placed distrust with trust but it remains to be seen whether 
it would filter down to the civil service". 

It was apparent that with the dawn of the New Year, the 
trail of bloodshed and bitterness left by 1919 might after all be 
obliterated. 

Motilal Nehru had a severe attack of asthma and he was 
under the shadow of a great domestic tragedy. 

Tilak, before returning to India, promised Montague that he 
was anxious to work the Montague Act, his point of view being 
that the Act gave more than four annas in the rupee (25%) of 
the Indian demands, and by working the Act and thus pocket¬ 
ing the four annas, India could and would secure the remaining 
twelve annas. 

The Christmas week in Amritsar was bitterly cold and Gan¬ 
dhiji was fiddling about with a pair of woollen stockings* twisting 
them in his hands, and he could not make up his mind to wear 
them. I told him, “Look here, it is so very cold. You better 
wear the woollen stockings or you will catch cold". My teUing 
him to wear had the contrary effect, for he immediately gave 
away the stockings to someone who was standing near him. 

The King's Proclamation of clemency was well-timed as it 
emptied the jails of political prisoners and among those who 
were released and were present on the platform were the Ali 
Brothers, Dr. Kitchlew, Lala Harkishan Lai and Pandit Ram- 
bhuj Dutt Chowdhary. 

C. R. Das moved a resolution which declared that the Reforms 
were inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing. The Reso¬ 
lution called on the British Parliament to take early steps to es¬ 
tablish full responsible government in India in accordance with 
the principle of self-determination. The resolution was accepted 
by the Subjects Committee by a majority. Gandhiji protested 
against the Subjects Committee's reluctance to condemn the ex¬ 
cesses of the mobs during the Punjab disturbances. He said: 
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agree that grave provocation was given by the Government, 
but our people went mad too. 1 say, do not return madness 
with madness, but return madness with sanity, and the whole 
situation will be yours”. 

Gandhiji moved an amendment at the open session of the 
Congress to Das's resolution that “the people should co-operate 
to work the Reforms in order to secure an early establishment 
of full responsible government”. 

Das regarded Gandhiji^s amendment as a climb down. But 
Gandhiji s amendment was supported by Malaviya and Jinnah. 
The atmosphere was tense but at last a compromise was 
accepted by the Congress. The words “inadequate, unsatisfac¬ 
tory and disappointing^’ were retained but a clause was added 
that “Pending establishment of full responsible government, the 
Congress trusts that so far as may be possible the people will so 
work the Reforms as to secure an early establishment of full 
responsible government; and this Congress offers its thanks to 
the Rt. Honible E. S. Montague for his labours in connection 
with the Reforms”. 

Gandhiji said: “I felt that the Reforms, though defective, 
could still be accepted. Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, on the 
other hand, adhered firmly to the view that the Reforms ought 
to be rejected as wholly inadequate and unsatisfactory^. 

The Amritsar Congress 1919, afforded a clear illustration of 
the attitude of that extreme section of the Nationalist party, 
which was in control of the Congress organisation. Despite 
the appeal for co-operation between all classes of his subjects 
which was the burden of the gracious proclamation signifying 
His Majesty’s assent to the Reform Act, the speeches delivered 
at Amritsar displayed an unprecedented bitterness. Many per¬ 
sons who had benefited by the Royal amnesty showed themsel¬ 
ves prominent in denouncing the motives and policy of the 
administration. A motion for the recall of Lord Chelmsford was 
carried. Mrs. Besant was of opinion that the Montague Act 
was an improvement on the Montague Bill, which in itself was 
a great improvement on the Montford Proposals. Mrs. Besant, 
therefore, wanted the Congress to make a more positive ap¬ 
proach to the new Reforms Act and pleaded unsuccessfuUy 
with Gandhiji to accept her point of view. 

Sriniwas Sastri in his lectures on Sir Pherozshah Mehta in 
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1945, called the years 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918 “the heyday of 
Indian politics”. He continued: “These four years from the end 
of 1915 to the middle of 1918 marked the high water mark as it 
were of Indian politics. Hindus and Muhammadans joined for¬ 
ces together and these years marked the attainment of full 
understanding between the Extremists and the Moderates in 
the Congress—the holding of the Congress and the Muslim 
League in the same place and the two bodies sometimes meet¬ 
ing together and allowing their managements to mix together. 
These four years mark the time when it was the Common Chap¬ 
ter of Indian politics”. I asked Sastri if he had anybody parti¬ 
cularly in mind when he said this and he replied: “Mrs. Be- 
sant”. Sastri goes on to say: “Tlien we fell away again.” 
(Gandhiji took over the Congress after 1919). 

From Amritsar I returned to Bombay with Mrs. Besant, 
Telang and Ruttonsi. She was not too happy with the Con¬ 
gress Resolution even though it had decided to work the new 
Reforms. At the Delhi Station, Mohamed Ali and Shoukat Ali 
spent over half an hour with Mrs. Bcsant in our compartment 
and indulged in a most fantastic and wild talk. They said to 
Mrs. Besant that they were most grateful to her for her great 
work for India and for agitating strongly for the release of 
Ali Brothers and other detenues. They promised her full co¬ 
operation but added that there was gi*eat trouble and danger 
ahead. Tliey referred to the possibility of an adverse anti- 
Turkish treaty and they hinted that there would be bloodshed 
in India if the British Government did not satisfy the Indian 
Muslims* religious feelings in regard to the Caliphate. Jamshed 
Mehta who had brought the Ali Brothers to our compartment 
said to me as the Ali Brothers left: “Kanji, be prepared for a 
violent upheaval in the political field in this coming year. I don't 
like the way the Ali Brothers are trying to take to Indian poli¬ 
tics to because they want to mix H up with Muslims’ religious 
feelings and violence”. 

What little optimism was created by the Amritsar Resolution 
for working the Reforms soon evaporated. Two events which 
occurred in the following months struck a fatal blow to popu¬ 
lar co-operation in the introduction of the Reforms. Firstly, the 
signature of the Treaty of Sevres was taken in India as final 
I^oof that Muslim interests were to be sacrificed on the altar of 
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the pro-Greek policy of the British Government. Secondly, the 
refusal of the British House of Lords to endorse the censure of 
General Dyer contained in the Hunter Commission's Report, 
and in the Government of India's Dispatch thereon, appeared 
to most people in India as proof that, notwithstanding the 1917 
Declaration, the old spirit still animated the British attitude 
towards India. This led to increased racial animosity. Gandhiji 
jumped into the fray. He took as a Hindu, the unprecedented 
step of identifying himself with a Muslim religious movement. 

In January, 1920, an influential delegation of Indian Muhame- 
dans set out in elaborate detail to Lord Chelmsford the views of 
this Community upon the necessity for the preservation of the 
Turkish Empire and of the sovereignty of the Sultan as Khalif. 
Lord Chelmsford replied sympathetically pointing out that pre¬ 
cautions had been taken by His Government and by the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, Montague, to place the sentiments of 
Indian Muslims before the Peace Conference. He stated that 
the case for the favourable treatment of Turkey had been press¬ 
ed with an earnestness of purpose and a force of. argument 
which could not be surpassed; and that ever since the Annistic 
he had been in private communication with the Secretary of 
State urging upon His Majesty’s Government the view that Mus¬ 
lims’ feelings in India had to be taken into most serious account 
before coming to a final decision. 

It will, therefore, be seen that on this question of treaty with 
Turkey, the Government of India were in agreement with the 
views of political India including the Muslims. 

What was the origin of this Khilafat Movement? In its in¬ 
ception it appears to have originated among a certain section of 
advanced Muhamedan opinion whose views can broadly be 
described as Pan-Islamic and pro-Turkish which meant extra¬ 
territorial loyalty of Indian Muslims beyond the frontiers of 
India. 

The reaction of the Punjab atrocities and the Khilafat Move¬ 
ment were not the only headaches of the Government of India. 
The advancing tide of Bolshevism in Russia caused heart- 
searching to all who were suflSciently far-sighted to cast their 
gaze beyond the immediate questions of these and other domes¬ 
tic politics. Afghanistan and Persia, India's neighbours then, 
were causing severe headaches, particularly it was feared, Rus- 
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sia could penetrate into India via Af^anistan and dnou^ the 
unfriendly Frontier Tribes, beyond Peshawar, 

The resentment against South Africa took an unfavourable 
turn. The new legislation passed in June, 1919, by the Union 
Government of South Africa was a departure from the spirit 
of the 1914 Gandhi'Smuts agreement. 

Equally disconcerting was the course of events in East Africa. 
The European residents urged a policy of restricting Indian 
immigration. A violent anti-Indian agitation took place despite 
the fact that the resident Indian population had been long esta¬ 
blished and possessed substantial interests. Worse trouble was 
in store for Indians in Kenya because of the suggested racial 
segregation in residential and commercial areas. Whilst the 
Government of India sympathised with the Indian point of 
view, there is no doubt the British Government threw their 
weight in favour of the white population in South Africa, East 
Africa and Kenya. This resulted in more bitterness in India, 
Disturbed though Mrs. Besant was by all these domestic and 
international troubles, she continued her efforts at popularising 
the Reforms. For this purpose, she toured all over India, time 
and again. 

She wrote to me from Calcutta on January 23, 1920: 

“. . . . I had a big crowd last night on ‘What India gains by 
the Reform Act’. They were very interested and very enthu¬ 
siastic at the end. Now I go on to Benares, Lucknow, Cawn- 
pore, Agra and Allahabad”. 

Mrs. Besant rightly felt that only a strong and independent 
India could resist insults and humiliations from unjustified and 
criminal ideas of the white racial superior attitude against India 
and the coloured races. 

In February 1920, Jinnah asked me to rejoin his All India 
Home Rule League of which he was the President of the Bom¬ 
bay Branch. I had resigned from the Home Rule League along 
with Mrs. Besant in February, 1919, and I was working with 
Mrs. Besant as the Hon. General Secretary of the National 
Home Rule League. I, therefore, told Jinnah that it was not 
for me to make a decision on the subject; he had to approach 
Mrs. Besant to come to an understanding with her on the joint 
working of the All-India and the National Home Rule Leagues, 
on the same lines as the working together of die All India Home 
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Rule League and Tilak s Home Rule League. Jinnah and I, 
so also Umar Sobani were anxious that we should once again 
get together and that eventually the two Home Rule Leagues 
would work again as one. So, Jinnah, Umar and I approached 
Mrs. Besant with our suggestion. She came down to Bom¬ 
bay and she and Jinnah had two and half hours* discus¬ 
sion on the subject of my re-joining the All India Home Rule 
League. She wrote to me on 11th March, 1920, from Madras: 

“I wired you to join. It will appeal to the public. We will 
work none the less energetically to strengthen and spread our 
Home Rule League. Please give Umar Sobani enclosed. 

I like Programme 2 best. But if we go to Rajkot we should 
go strai^t through from Bombay, reaching on Saturday evening 
and giving them Sunday, and working southwards from Ahmeda- 
bad. Otherwise, we cannot take Rajkot in and they will be 
much disappointed”. 

In this letter to Umar, she said: "Thanks for your note. I wir¬ 
ed to Kanji asking him to join the CouncQ of the All India 
Home Rule League. I believe tliat is most useful and it will not 
injure the National Home Rule League as we shall continue to 
strengthen that. I hate quarrels and always want to forget them. 
They waste time and strength.” 

In spite of Jayakar s opposition, Jinnah asked Gandhiji to be¬ 
come the President of the All India Home Rule League. Jinnah 
was trying to get a united front for the proper working of the 
new Reforms and he thought he would be able to keep some 
check on Gandhiji if Gandhiji would agree to work with him 
in the Home Rule League! 

Gandhiji wrote to Srinivas Sastri on 18th March, 1920. The 
letter is important even today and is worth quoting in full: 

"As I took an active part in the Congress affairs last year 
I have been asked to interest myself still more actively to the 
extent of joining an organisation. The demand has come hrom 
those with whom I have had die privilege of working although 
I was not connected with their organisation. They have asked 
me to j<rin the All India Home Rule League. I have told them 
that at my time of life and with views firmly formed on several 
matters I could only join an organisation to affect its policy and 
not be affected by it. This does not mean that I would not 
keep or that I do not have an open mind to receive new li^t. 
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I simply wish to emphasize the fact that any newl light will 
have to be specially dazzling in order to entrance me. I placed 
before the friends the following points on which I hold decided 
views: 

1. Highest honesty must be introduced in the political life of 
the country if we are to make our mark as a nation. This pre¬ 
supposes at the present moment a very firm and definite accept¬ 
ance of the creed of Truth at any cost. 

2. Swadeshi must be our immediate goal. The future aspi¬ 
rants after membership of the Council should be asked to pledge 
themselves to an out and out protection of the country’s indus¬ 
tries—specially cloth manufacture. 

3. Definite acceptance of Hindustani—a resultant of Hindi 
and Urdu as a National Language of intercourse in the imme¬ 
diate future. The would-be members will be, therefore, pledged 
so to work in the Imperial Councils as to introduce Hindustani 
and in the Local Councils the respective vernaculars at least as 
an optional medium for the time being till we are able to dis¬ 
pense with Engli.sh for the conduct of National Affairs. They 
will also be pledged to introduce Hindustani as a compulsory 
second language in our schools with Devanagari or Urdu as an 
optional script. English will be recognised as a language of 
imperial intercourse, diplomacy and international commerce. 

4. Acceptance of the principles of redistribution of provinces 
so far as possible on a linguistic basis at the earliest opportunity. 

5. Hindu-Mohamedan Unity, in its essence and from a politi¬ 
cal and religious stand point as an unalterable article of faith. 
This contemplates mutual help, mutual toleration and recogni¬ 
tion of the sufferings of one section to the sufferings of all, 
This will exclude from the official programme of the League, 
the unity propaganda by means of inter-dining and inter-mar¬ 
riage and will include vigorous co-operation on the Khilafat 
question. In my discussions amongst the friends I have also 
told them that I will not think of asking for official recognition 
of my creed of civil disobedience and that I do not belong to 
any party and would like to make the League a non-party or¬ 
ganization helping all honest men if they are otherwise capable 
of doing justice to the service they may choose Irrespective of 
party. The League, according to my opinion, cannot become 
an anti-Congress organisation but it should work as it is now 
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doing to further the interests of the Congress. Do you advise 
me, knowing me as you do with my qualifications and limita¬ 
tions, to join the League?” 

What advice Sastri gave is not known, but Gandhiji became 
the President of the Home Rule League and immediately started 
playing with fire. 

Whilst in this letter to Sastri written on 20th March, Gandhiji 
was still thinking in terms of Council entry, ten days earlier— 
10th March,—^he had made up his mind to take to non-co- 
operation which meant boycott of the new Montague legisla¬ 
tures. In a manifesto dated 10th March, he wrote: 

“Now a word as to what may be done if the demands are 
not granted. The barbarous method is warfare, open or secret. 
This must be ruled out if only because it is impracticable. It 
I could but persuade every one that it is always bad, we should 
gain all lawful ends much quicker. Tlie power that an indivi¬ 
dual or a nation forswearing violence generates is a power that 
is irresistible. But my argument today against violenc*e is based 
upon iDure expediency, i.e., its uttf*r futility. Non-co-operation 
is, therefore, the only remedy left open to us^ It is the cleanest 
remedy as it is the most effective when it is absolutely free 
from all violence. It becomes a duty when co-operation means 
degradation or humiliation or an injury to one’s cherished reli¬ 
gious sentiment. England cannot accept a meek submission by 
us to an unjust usurpation of rights which to Mussalmans means 
a matter of life and death. We may, therefore, begin at the 
top as also the bottom. Those who are holding offices of honour 
or emolument ought to give them up. Those who belong to 
the menial services under Government should do likewise. Non- 
co-operation does not apply to service under private individuals. 
I cannot approve of the threat of ostracism against those who 
do not adopt the remedy of non-co-operation. It is only a volun¬ 
tary withdrawal which is effective. For voluntary withdrawal 
alone is a test of popular feeling and dissatisfaction. Advice to 
the soldiers to refuse to serve is premature. It is the last, not 
the first step. We should be entitled to take that step when 
the Viceroy, the Secretary of State and the Premier leave us. 
Moreover, every step withdrawing co-operation has to be taken 
with the greatest deliberation. We must proceed slowly so as 
to ensure retention of self-control under the fiercest heat”. 


FIO 
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Within a fortni^t of issuing tiiis manifesto, Gandhifi toolc 
the plunge. On the 6th of April was passed at a public meet* 
ing a Resolution on the lines of the above manifesto calUng 
upon the people of India to non-co-operate with Government. 
The Resolution clearly suggested boycott of the new Reforms 
by way of boycott of the new Legislatures. The Resolution further 
enjoined complete non-co-operation with Government, On 9th 
April I received a telegram from Mrs. Besant asking if I and 
our Bombay friends would join her in protesting against the 
non-co-operation resolution. I immediately agreed. On 13th 
April, Sastri wrote from Delhi to Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar: 

“I trust you have come back the fresher and wiser for your 
travel. Let me felicitate you first on the apology you received 
from your European assailant, and next on the warning you 
have issued to the public against die non-co-operation resolu¬ 
tion of Mr. Gandhi. I feel sure the latter (the resolution, I 
mean) won't be acted on except by a very few. But it will lead 
to much misunderstanding, and there may be a little trouble 
if the Mohammedan Khansamas in the employ of Europeans 
take up the cry. Mr. Gandhi advocates it, I know. When I 
am gloomy, I fear the Khilafat movement is going to land us 
in disaster. I picture the Mohammedans breaking out here and 
there in futile mob-demonstrations. Hindus will foolishly join. 
When the punishments come, the latter will fare the worst for 
they haven't the provocation of the others. And the Secretary 
of State for India or at least the European community may use 
the affairs as a consideration for the postponement of the reform 

scheme. Is this a piling up of pessimistic fears? 

« « « 

The party system, i.e., two large parties dividing the poli¬ 
ticians, leaders and rank and file alike and also a section of the 
electors, are necessary for parliamentary government. But they 
are not now in being and will take years to evolve. They may 
not evolve at all, and we may be doomed to the unsatisfactory 
group system, the groups too being on communal and caste 
lines." 

Mrs. Besant wrote in May, 1920: — 

“The clouds hanging over India are very dark for there 
seems to be rising an antagonism between Europe and A^ 
which bodes ill for the future. European aggression in the Near 
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East is being sdllenly watched by the Middle and Far East; the 
"Mandate* to Fnuice over Syriaf that to Britain over Meso¬ 
potamia, are regarded as mere camouflage, as veiled annexa¬ 
tion, and Asiatics can hardly be expected to contemplate serendy 
the attempt to dominate their continent and to force an alien 
civilisation down their throats: “Asia for Asiatics* is a cry of 
growing strength. Japan has sounded it in the remarkable Asian 
Magazine issued in Tokyo, and Asiatics would not be human if 
they submitted silently to the peril which menaces them. Europe 
to the West of Asia, America to the East, Australia and New 
Zealand to the South, to say nothing of the Dutch East Indies,, 
menace her from the outside; Russian Siberia takes her northern' 
border, India, Burma, Tonquin are under European rule; Persia 
is under European “influence”; Afghanistan and the Khanates 
are warlike but count for little; Japan, China, Tibet—^what else 
can Asian Asia claim? Cannot Europe understand that Asia 
prefers her own ways to European ways, and that the “Awaken* 
ing of Asia”, to which I ventured to draw attention in my Pre¬ 
sidential Address to the Indian National Congress in 1917 is a 
fact which Europe is not wise in ignoring. And now this grow¬ 
ing resentment is suddenly crystallised in India by the cry to 
turn out the Turkey from Europe. And the Turk implies the 
Sultan, and the Sultan is the Khalifa, the “Commander of the 
Faithful”. His it is to guard the Holy Places. None but a Mus¬ 
lim Ruler must preside over “the Island of Arabia”. Since the 
time of the great prophet of Arabia that island has been the 
heritage of his followers and they will not submit to see it under 
European rule. Not for this did Indian Mussalmans fight shoul¬ 
der to shoulder with the British in Mesopotamia to rob their 
Khalifa of his own. Hence the All-India Khilafat Conference, 
hence the local Khilafat Conferences in the three Presidencies, 
to say nothing of smaller gatherings elsewhere.” 

“And now arises a strange portent. A devout Hindu, an 
ascetic, a man full of faith in God and in the spirit of man, steps 
forward to join Shoukat Ali and Muhamad Ali, the two brothers 
who were set free at Christmas last after five years of intern¬ 
ment and prison, and who came out into a New India, an India 
pulsating with life, an awakened nation. They left Hindus and 
Mussahnans quarreling, they found them united; both had rea¬ 
lised their Nationhood, bo^ knew tihems^ves Indicu^, and. 
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they came out to find Islam in peril, the Islam for loyalty to which 
they had suffered so long. Now we have this trio, two Mussal- 
mans and one Hindu, the Hindu, the champion of “soul-force 
against brute-force. Of physical violence he will have nones 
But he will try again his dangerous panacea of “passive resist¬ 
ance" en masse. Let Indians draw away from Government, re¬ 
fuse to co-operate with it in any way, Musalmans for the sake 
of their Khdifa, Hindus for the sake of the Musalmans. The 
proposal is made and accepted, and Mr. Gandhi formulated his 
resolution, and it is moved by him in Bombay, and later accepted 
by the All-India Khilafat Conference: 

Mr. Gandhi moved the following resolution; — 

“This meeting of Mohammedans and Hindus and other citi¬ 
zens of Bombay trusts that the Khilafat question will be solved 
consistently with the just demands of the Musalmans of India 
and with the solemn pledges of His Majesty’s Ministers; and this 
meeting records its opinion that in the event of adverse decision 
Being arrived at, it will be the duty of every Indian to with- 
-draw co-operation from the Government, until the pledges are 
fulfilled and Moslem sentiment conciliated.” 

“Such resolutions might have been passed for months, per¬ 
haps for years, and nothing would have happened. At Calcutta, 
previously, a more virile note had been struck—Musalmans were 
to resign titles, seats in Councils, government employmenti Police, 
Army. Very few answered to the appeal—^perhaps half a dozen. 

“The dynamic energy of the elder brother Shaiikat Ali, came 
‘to the rescue, and in Madras he formulated his idea of succes¬ 
sive steps in non-co-operation. In his presidential speech, he 
“said: 

“To save all useless discussion we have after very careful 
•consideration come to the conclusion that the least temporal 
Power that a Khalifa required was that Turkey possessed before 
ilhe war. It was not sufficient but we did not desire to open 

useless discussion.In case our religious demands are treated 

with contempt, as we fear we must expect, after the plain speak¬ 
ing of Mr. Lloyd George and Lords Curzon and Bryce, Robert 
'Cecil and others, then we, as God-fearing and believing Muslims, 
have no option left exc^ to walk out of the British Empire. 
There will be no room in it for us. It would be eternal damna- 
*tion for us to obey a King or his Government who is against 
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Islam. Our eternal salvation is very dear to us and for it we 
are ready to make all possible sacrifices. May God help us.” 

"He then described the successive steps: 

“The first step in the non-co-operation movement would be 
the stopping of giving donations, war loans, giving up of hon¬ 
orary posts, titles, membership of Councils, etc. The second 
step will be the giving up of civil posts from the highest to the 
lowest ranks. The third step will be giving up Police and Mili¬ 
tary services. The fourth, non-payment of all kinds of taxes. 
We know what the above mean, what untold suffering will be 
our lot. We do not embark on this without fully realising what 
it means. It means a movement for absolute independence. We 
have promised Mahatma Gandhi as we believe we can only 
succeed in our present condition if we accept his principle that 
there should be no violence on our part while we are carrying 
on this propaganda. Any retaliation or use of violence even 
under grave provocation would damage our cause which is 
dearer to us than our life. Twenty or thirty deputations would 
soon be touring round the country to collect the signed pledges 
from Muslims, as after all it is they who should bear the greater 
part of the burden. It is a portion of their faith, a matter ot 
life and death. Mahatma Gandhi would deal with our Hindu 

brethren in his own way.He (the prophet Muhammad) made 

the supreme sacrifice of his life. He left his home and Holy 
Kaabah and did Hijarat (flight) to Medina. There too there 
was no place for him. His enemies persecuted him till God's 
assistance came to him and with it God s command: “Kill those 
who kill you until there should be no mischief left, and the only 
Kingdom remaining must be the Kingdom of God.” 

On the next day, the following resolution was passed: 

"In consonance with the spirit of the Resolution adopted 
by the All-India Khilafat Committee, this Conference, in the- 
event of the present agitation proving futile and ineffective- 
calls upon all Indians to resort to progressive abstentions frorrr 
co-operation with Government in the following manner: 

"Firstly to renounce all honorary- ijosts, titles and member¬ 
ship of Legislative Councils. Secondly, to give up all remunera- 
tory posts under Government service. Thirdly to give up all 
appointments with the Police and Military forces. Fourthly to 
refuse to pay taxes to Government. This was moved by a 
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Musalman, was seconded by the Hindu President <rf the Madras 
Congress Committee and four Hindu leaders of the “Nationalists’* 
(they now regard the name of “Extremists” as an insult. I do 
not know why). They did not add the fifth st^ in words, but 
it is obvious that after the preliminary harmless canter of the 
first step, government administration will be paralysed by the; 
second, the third will prevent the government from keeping 
internal order and preventing external aggression, and at this 
point not only criminals but Afghans, Pathans and other Central 
Asian Trib^ will become unpleasantly prominent. The fourth 
step will complete the disorganisation of society. Such is the 
cheerful prospect with which India is faced.” 

“Long before the four steps are completed, Mr. Gandhi will 
have once more discovered that the population is not composed 
of all saints, and will presumably have withdrawn too late, as 
was his withdrawal from breaking “other laws” last year. He 
then admitted that the people were not ready for his method. 
When “God’s Command” arrives as to killing, Mr. Gandhi will 
obviously have no more to do with the movement. But it will 
then be beyond control. Passive Resistance en masse will 
inevitably become active aggression. How the Khalifa will be 
helped by rioting in India is not apparent. If out of the 70 
millions of Muslims in India, even one million emigrated to the 
Island of Arabia and fought there under the Khalifa, the pro¬ 
posal would be intelligible and might be efiFective. But to fill 
India with aimless rioting, with rapine and bloodshed seems 
irrelevant. Such is the condition of Indian affairs”. 

Again in June she records; 

“On the top of Punjab troubles has come the Muslim ques¬ 
tion, which stirs to its very foundation the religious feelings of 
Musalmans, and has led to the “non-co-operation with Govern¬ 
ment”—a campaign, aimed at the complete paralysis of the Gov¬ 
ernment. A few of us, very few, are writing and speaking vigo¬ 
rously against this. I have just returned from a journey of three 
thousand miles there and back—^to oppose this at the All-India 
Congress Committee and at the Musalman Conference, where 
a little handful of us stood out against Non-co-operation, against 
the crowd of Muslims supported by the Hindu Extremists, who 
are making common cause with them”. 

In July, Lokmanya Tilak was lying seriously ill in Saitdar- 
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Cxiha and though he was lingering on, he did not lose si^t 
of the sarious situation which was developing in India as a re* 
suit of Gandhiji’s campaign to start non-violent non-co-opera¬ 
tion movement as a part of his agitation for restoration of the 
Khalifa. In view of Tilak*s serious illness, my Home Rule friends 
and I dropped in to see him every evening and his sick bed-room 
became a most entertaining political club, Tilak and Khaparde 
holding the field and making off-the-record statements and com¬ 
ments on the crucial political issues of the time. Tilak said; 

have great respect and admiration for Gandhiji; but I do not 
like his politics. If he (Gandhi) would retire to the Himalayas 
and give up politics, I would send him fresh flowers from Bom¬ 
bay every day because of my respect for him”. Tilak's eyes 
bristled with humour and laughter as he said this. 

On the morning of 1st August, 1920, Lokmanya Tilak passed 
away. Just as we came to know of this, Gandhiji, Anusuyaben, 
Shankerlal, Umar, Jamnadas and myself visited Sardar Griha 
where Khaparde met us. Tilak's dead body was put up on the 
first floor landing in a sitting posture for people to have 
'T>arshan” from the road. As we came down the steps, 
Gandhiji stood before the body, folded his hands and bent his 
head. As we got into the car, I asked him: “I saw you standing 
in front of Tilak*s dead body for one full minute, bowing your 
head and folding your hands. What were you doing?” Gandhiji 
answered: “I was following the usual custom”. This question 
today may sound strange, heartless and irrelevant when thou¬ 
sands are visiting Rajghat to pay respects to Gandhiji’s Samadhi. 
But my question was asked not in a spirit of ridicule, but because 
Hindu philosophy has laid down that once the soul departs, the 
dead body is just dust. I am relating this small talk in a spirit 
of reverence both for Tilak and Gandhiji. 

Within six weeks of Tilak’s passing away, was held in Cal¬ 
cutta the Special Session of the Congress when Gandhiji through 
questionable means was able to gel his Non-co-operation Reso¬ 
lution passed by a narrow majority. Lala Lajpat Rai was the 
President. Mrs. Besant, Jinnah, C. R. Das and the delegates 
ftom Maharashtra whose leader was Tilak opposed the resolu- 
tton. It is futile now to speculate if Gandhiji would have car¬ 
ried the Resolution if Tilak had been alive. Jinnah, Mrs, Jinnah, 
Jaj^kar, Umar, Jamnadas, Shankerlal and myself went to Cal- 
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cutta by a Congress Special. Motilal Nehru, who had come to 
meet Jinnah at the Howrah Station told him in my presence 
that Gandhiji wanted to pass a non-co-operation resolution and 
that this would mean boycott of the legislatures and he (Motilal) 
suggested to Jinnah that all of them together, i.e., Jinnah, Mal- 
wiya, C. R. Das, Lajpat Rai, Motilal Nehru, Mrs. Besant and 
others should combine to defeat the resolution. When the reso¬ 
lution was passed ten or twelve days later, Motilal, influenced 
by his son Jawaharlal, voted in favour of the resolution along 
with Gandhi. When the actual voting by poll was decided 
upon, it was felt that the resolution would be defeated, but 
next day when the poll took place, Umar Sobani and Shanker- 
lal managed to add over a hundred delegates from the streets 
and got them to vote for the resolution. How this happened, 
nobody except Dr. Ambedkar has ever mentioned before. In 
1920, there was no limit set on the number of delegates to the 
Congress. 

As ^he Congress came to an end I rushed up to the first roiw 
where Mrs. Besant was seated, helped her to collect her papers 
and picked up her attache-case. As she and I were about to go 
out ! heard a big clash outside the pandal. The volunteers had 
come to blows. I told Mrs. Besant: “We shall have to wait here 
for some time, as there is some fighting going on outside.** Just 
as I said this I found Ruttie Jinnah pulling me, saying: “Come 
on, take me out”. I replied: “We cannot go, there is some 
fighting going on outside”. Ruttie said: “That is exactly what 
I want to see, let us go quickly”. I drew her attention to Mrs. 
Besant being with me and promptly turned to Mrs. Besant and 
said: “The fighting seems to be over now, we can go” and I 
safely conducted Mrs. Besant out, and fortunately tbe fighting 
had really come to an end. 

Before returning to Bombay, Anusuyaben, Shankerlal, 
Indulal Yajnik and myself spent two happy days in Shanti- 
Niketan. 

Within a fortnight of our return to Bombay, Gandhiji threw 
a bombshell at Jinnah. He never liked Jinnah*s opposition to 
his (Gandhi’s) joining hands with the Ali Brothers and their fana¬ 
tic friends in regard to the Khilafat agitation. Gandhiji, follow¬ 
ing the policy of opportunism and expediency and workmg for 
a short term profit basis made friends and unholy alliance with 
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Muslim communal leaders Mohamed Ali and his brother, Shoukal 
Ali and the Muslim Moulvis and Maulanas—^religious and fana¬ 
tic bigots. He promised them his, the Congress's and the Hindus' 
support for the Khilafat and in exchange he asked for their sup¬ 
port for Indian Home Rule and stopping cow slaughter. The 
orthodox Hindus thought that they had won a great victory by 
getting the Mohamedans to agree to stop cow slaughter! 
Gandhiji was successful in this horse-trading deal. Gandhiji was 
warned by Jinnah and Umar Sobani not to encourage the reli¬ 
gious fanaticism of the Muslim priests and their equally ignor- 
rant, illiterate and superstitious Muslim followers. The dictum 
of Gandhiji and his new found colleagues—^the Ali Brothers— 
was that if one was not with them, one was against them. If you 
did not join Gandhiji, you are a traitor, you are stooge and agent 
of the British and you are working against the interests of the 
country. Jinnah was prominent amongst those who suffered 
from this calumny. 

Jinnah was still a power to be reckoned with as the Presi¬ 
dent of the Home Rule League, Bombay, and Munshi and I were 
the Secretaries in place of Umar and Shankerlal who had 
resigned after the passing of the non-co-operation resolution on 
6th April, 1920. Tliey identified themselves thoroughly and 
completely with Gandhiji's non-co-operation movement and 
therefore could not continue as Secretaries of the Home Rule 
League. After the Calcutta Session in September, 1920 and 
before the Congress Session in Nagpur in December, Gandhiji 
moved to neutralise Jinnah's political influence and what he did 
then has a sinister bearing on what is happening in India, during 
the last 18 years since Independence. Gandhiji’s followers in the 
Home Rule League, under his instructions and directions, sent a 
requisition for a special meeting of the Home Rule League to 
change its name and its constitution. Instead of Home Rule 
within the British Commonwealth (Dominion Status) he brought 
Puma Swaraj—complete Independence—and in place of consti¬ 
tutional agitation, he substituted peaceful agitation, whidi 
included non-co-operation and mass civil disobedience. Tlie 
name of the Home Rule League was changed to Swaraj Sabha. 
These changes which fundamentally altered the original objects 
and name of the League were not acceptable to Jinnah and his 
friends and Jinnah, Jayakar, Munshi, myself and 15 others 
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resided our membership of the Home Rule League—^tbe new 
Swaraj Sabha. After getting Jinnah and his friends out by 
pirating on the Home Rule League. Gandhiji killed the Swaraj 
Sabha and it ceased to exist. 

Just about this time, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad who was a 
Puisne Judge of the Bombay High Court sent for me one after¬ 
noon. We had never met before. As I entered his Judge*s Cham¬ 
ber, I asked him: “You sent for me?** He answered: ‘Tou are 
Kanji, 5res, I sent for you’*. His next words were: “I have heard 
that you are opposed to Gandhi*s non co-operation movement and 
you are a good organiser. You and I are going to work together; 
are you agreeable?” I replied: “Yes, certainly”. He said, 
“Within a few days I am going to resign my office as a Judge 
and as I want to stand for the Central Legislative Assembly 
under the new Montague Act, I want your help. Also, we have 
to fight Gandhiji’s non-co-operation movement. We have to 
work hard. You must come to see me every afternoon at 5 and 
if you cannot by any chance come at 5, you must come and see 
me at my bunglow at 10 in the evening after dinner”. Thus 
began a close political and personal relationship between Sir 
Chimanlal and myself for which I have always been most grate¬ 
ful to him. He was a good senior to work with and he was 
considerate and helpful to me. As soon as he was free from 
the High Court Judgeship, we started an anti-non-co-operation 
Committee, with Sir Chimanlal as Chairman and Sir Purshottam- 
das Thakurdas, Sir Cowasji Jehangir and myself as Secretaries, 
Sir Dinshaw Wacha was one of the members. The principal 
activities of this Committee were to issue literature by way of 
leaflets and pamphlets, showing the utter futility of Gandhiji's 
negative and harmful non-co-operation, also to arrange public 
meetings for the same object. The work on the Committee kept 
me busy for over six months. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and my 
brother, Jamnadas, were elected uncontested to the Legislative 
Assembly. Gandhiji*s friends in Bombay could not put up a 
candidate against them but they were hoping that some one else 
outside their non-co-operation party would stand against Sir 
Chimanlal and Jamnadas. We were able to outwit this kind of 
tactics on the part of the non-co-operators. Suddenly, however. 
Sir Chimanlal accepted membership of Sir George Lloyc^s Exe¬ 
cutive Council and Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy was elected in his 
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place. Sir Chimanlal's entering the Government of Bombay as 
an Executive Councillor helped me in my political and legisla¬ 
tive career. More of it later. 

The annual session of the Congress was to be held during 
the Christmas week at Nagpur. Setalvad was anxious that Mrs. 
Besant should attend this Congress and once again oppose 
Gandhijfs non-co-operation movement as she had done at the 
Special Session in Calcutta in September. I wrote and tele¬ 
graphed to Mrs. Besant Chimanlal’s suggestion. She wrote to 
me from ‘New India*, Madras, on 30th November: 

“Your letter reached me in Calcutta. I had also your tele¬ 
gram. Thanks for both. 

The telegram came the day after I had decided to hold 
the T. S. Convention here. I could not wait longer. There 
was no answer as to Setalvad and other leaders going, and it is 
useless, after the Calcutta experience, to go unless there are 
about 1,000 persons who will support. It is clear, from the Con¬ 
gress Committee's votes that the majority mean to change the 
creed. Gandhiji is practically Dictator and it is better to let him 
and the Nationalists fight out their differences and let us rally 
all who are against non-co-operation and for the Reform Act 
into a working Association on the lines of the old Congressi and 
leave the new one to go its own way. Gandhi is getting madder 
and madder. Tlie old All-India Home Rule League is now a 
Non-co-operation body and cares nothing for Home Rule. 

I am glad Sir George Lloyd is favourable to the idea of a 
deputation; I wrote to him before leaving Bombay last time 
and he promised to “consider”. Madras Liberals are not at all 
inclined to go to the Congress, nor are the Bengal. Your Com¬ 
mittee is doing good work and the fight against non-co-operation 
is now the most important”. 

I went to Adyar to attend the Theosophical Convention. 
Before returning to Bombay, I bought about twenty books on 
Buddhism. I thought I would have plenty of time to study 
Buddhism but this was not to be. 

At the Nagpur Congress in December, Gandhiji carried the 
day. Not only was the non-co-operation resolution confirmed 
but the creed of the Congress was changed. The new creed 
eliminated the declared adherence of the Congress to the British 
connection and constitutional methods of agitation. The leai^ 
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like Pandit Malwiya, Jinnah and Khaparde were shouted dowu 
because they dared differ from Gandhiji s point of view. Jinnab 
made one more effort to stop the country from taking the nega¬ 
tive attitude of non-co-operation in Indian politics. He made a 
brave speech in opposition to Gandhiji’s but did not succeed. 
Mrs. Besant was totally opposed to Gandhiji’s movement of civil 
disobedience and his cry for total independence as against con¬ 
tinuing to be a member of the British Commonwealth. Another 
resolution which has caused serious trouble in India since Inde¬ 
pendence demanded division of India into linguistic provinces. 
Neither the world nor India have understood the philosophy ot 
Gandhiji in wanting to divide India into linguistic provinces or 
to give up the use of English in India. Gandhiji as a philoso¬ 
phical anarchist was an isolationist. He desired breaking oi 
contacts between India and the world. What better way could 
he find to achieve his object than to give up the use of English? 
Apart from severance of the human, political, economic and 
cultural relation, the giving up of the English language would 
mean that India would remain for all time to come backward in- 
medicine, science and technology. But this backwardness meant 
to Gandhiji no harm to India; for he did not believe either in 
medical or scientific research. By cutting up India in linguistic 
provinces, Gandhiji’s object was to break up relationships and 
contacts between one province and another. It did not matter 
to him that such division on linguistic basis would create regional 
jealousies and rivalries between one state and another and would 
result in the long run,-as one already sees the tendency towards 
it, of splitting the country into different units at the cost of unity 
of India. 

Gandhiji took over in Nagpur in December, 1920, the control 
of the Congress which he maintained to keep with varying de¬ 
grees of success right till the end of his life in January, 194S. 

The main planks of the non-co-operation resolution were: 

(1) boycott of the Legislatures, 

(2) boycott of the satanic law-courts, 

(3) boycott of the satanic schools and colleges, 

(4) surrender of titles. 

Gandhiji promised that he would get Swaraj for India within 
one year of Slst December, 1920, i.e., by 31st December, 1921. 
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On my return to Bombay at the end of the first week of January, 
1921, I looked forward to a quieter political life than I had dur¬ 
ing the last five years. But that was not to be. . I found my 
labour friends from Parel waiting for me. Some workers in the 
Kohinoor Mills had struck work without giving prior notice of 
their intention to do so and without having submitted to the 
Management their grievances and demands. It was a lightning 
strike affecting over 75 workers. The Management would not 
send for them to find out and discuss what their grievances were. 
The workers had got into a blind alley and there was a dead¬ 
lock. They approached me for help. They came to see me after 
10 p.m. one night. It was considered unsafe for 'the workers 
to meet a non-working outside labour agitator during the day 
lest the C.I.D. would molest them afterwards for asking for the 
help of an outsider. After they had discussed with me their 
grievances, I told them that they were wrong in going on strike 
without first formulating their demands and submitting them to 
the Management. I, therefore, advised them to return to work 
and then I would take up their case with the Management. They 
agreed. Thereupon, I telephoned to the Manager, a Lancashire 
man, requesting for a meeting. I told the Manager that the 
men were wrong in going on a lightning strike and that I had 
advised them to return to work, would the Manager agree to 
negotiate with me the redress of their grievances? The Manager 
agreed. The men returned to work and within three days, the 
Management satisfied the workers regarding their grievances. 
I addressed a public meeting of the workers and announced the 
.satisfactory end of the dispute. The report of this week’s events 
.appeared in the Press, and it was seen by Sir Chimanla] Setal- 
vad. Member of the Executive Council. When I met him that 
•evening, he asked me why I had not mentioned to him befoi« 
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my interest in Labour. He added Lloyd and he were looking 
for somebody in the Labour world who could be nominated for 
Labour in the Bombay Legislative Council. The Montague Act 
had provided for such nomination by the Governor as there were 
no properly formed Trade Unions in Bombay at that time. Sir 
Chimanlal said he would recommend me for such a nomination 
and Lloyd would most certainly accept his recommendation. 
Within a week, I received a letter from R. M. Maxwell, then 
Private Secretary to Lloyd, and later Home Member in Bombay 
and afterwards Home Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Coun¬ 
cil, informing me that H.E. the Governor had been pleased to 
nominate me Member for Labour in the Bombay Legislative 
Council. Among the other nominated members were Sir Pur- 
shottamdas Thakurdas, Sir Cawasji Jehangir and Rao Bahadur 
Sathe from Sholapur. The “Times of India” editorially com¬ 
mented that it could understand and appreciate the nomination 
of these last three who were well-known public men of import¬ 
ance and the Times added; “Who is this Mr. Kanji Dwarkadas 
who has been nominated and who has never been heard of be¬ 
fore? I was then twenty-eight and was the youngest Member 
of the Bombay Legislative Council and Sir Henry Lawrence, 
Finance Member, and later Acting Governor of Bombay, always 
referred to me in the Council as “The Hon'ble the Baby of the 
House”. 

My Date with Destiny had arrived. Mrs. Besant’s blessing 
given to me in May, 1919, that a great opportunity for more ser¬ 
vice would come to me had worked. Mrs. Besant was extreme¬ 
ly pleased. I will pose a question without attempting to answer 
it. If the strike at the Kohinoor Mills had not taken place, would 
I have been nominated to the Bombay Council and how would 
have my work during the last 45 years—social, labour and poli¬ 
tical, been affected by not entering the Legislative Council? 

The Duke of Connaught, Queen Victoria’s Second Son and 
Uncle of King George V. inaugurated the Bombay Legislative 
Council and I shook hands with him then. I met him again at 
the Reception in his honour at the Government House, Bombay. 

It was on the 9th February, 1921, that he inaugurated the Parha- 
m^t of India. He brought a message of good-will from the 
King Emperor. The Duke said he had laid aside leisure to re-visit 
India in order to heal wounds, to unite unhappy differences, i6> 
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pei^ade all men to forgive and forget. His personal inaiigura»* 
tion of the reformed Legislatures, both Provincial and Central, 
provided the occasion for speeches which were balm to die 
wounds of India. Less perhaps by his actual words, thou^ 
these of themselves, brought a message of peace and good-will 
to thousands of souls momentarily embittered, than by his graci¬ 
ous personality, the Duke accomplished in India a work which 
no one but the son of Queen Victoria could have performed. 
His speech was an inspiring one, and it ended with a personal 
appeal for forgiveness and forbearance on both sides which 
deeply moved the hearts of every one present. “Since I landed”, 
he said, “I have felt around me bitterness and estrangement 
between those who have been and should be friends. The 
shadow of Amritsar has lengthened over the fair face of India. 

I know how deep is the concern felt by His Majesty the King 
Emperor at the terrible chapter of events in the Punjab. No 
one can deplore those events more sincerely and more intensely 
than I do myself. I have reached a time of life when I most 
desire to heal wounds and to re-unite those who have been 
disunited. In what must be, I feel, my last visit to the India 
I love so well, here in the new capital, inaugurating a new 
constitution, I am moved to make you a personal appeal, put 
in the simple words that come from my heart, not to be coldly 
and critically interpreted. My experience tells me that mis¬ 
understanding usually means mistakes on either side. As an 
old friend of India, I appeal to you all—British and Indians—to 
bury along with the dead past the mistakes and misunderstand- 
ings of the past, to forgive where you have to forgive, and to join 
hands and to work together to realise the hopes that arise from 
today”. 

How unfortunate that this straightforward stirring appeal* 
from the old Duke did not evoke any friendly feeling from 
Gandhiji. How different the history of India would have been 
if Gandhiji had responded favourably to the Duke s message. 
How happy India would have been at the end of the conffict 
between U.K. and India. Both the countries would have worked 
together in peace and harmony, giving strength to each other. 
The British Commonwealth would have been so strong that 
Hitler would never have dared to plunge the worid in a Second 
World War. The ecxmomic and political crises of the late Twen* 
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•ties and early Thirties would have been averted both in U.K. 
and India. The Hindu-Muslim problem would have been solved 
satisfactorily. There would never have occurred the riots and 
killings of the Twenties, Thirties and Forties. Pakistan was 
never talked of and dreamt of then. India would have been 
one strong unit. 

But, Gandhiji did not take the pro-offered hand of goodwill 
and friendship. Instead he went his own way of destruction 
and disruption. He pursued his programme of boycott of law 
courts for which he received a poor response; boycott of schools 
and colleges, the partial success of which made the political 
situation more unstable. Gandhiji called upon the students from 
colleges and schools to boycott “satanic institutions" and to leave 
their studies and plunge into national work. This call on the 
students had temporary success, which resulted later in terrible 
hardship to the teen-age students, who, disobeying parental 
authority and emotionally imbalanced, left their studies in a fit 
of excitement and ruined their future careers. Apart from this 
harm to individual students—^there were hundreds of them—a 
spirit of defiance to law and order started in the minds of the 
students, and today, forty-five years after this lawlessness-spirit 
was inculcated in the students, the country is suffering from its 
reactions. Strikes and walk-out of students, under or without 
the slightest provocation, are still occurring and are a source of 
great annoyance to the Congress Governments. The present un¬ 
justified spirit of defiance was bom through the teachings of the 
Mahatma and parrot-like repeated by the Congress leaders, who 
are now holding high offices of ministers. 

Mrs. Besant always steadfastly opposed active participation 
of students in politics. As far back as in December, 1905, she 
had written to her friend. Miss Esther Bright: 

“I encourage our elder boys to study social and politi¬ 
cal questions, to discuss them, and so on, but obeying or¬ 
ders from a far-away caucus to demonstrate on a question 
they do not understand, is another thing. These same peo¬ 
ple who made our boys agitate, called out four thousand 
boys in a big college, and these poor lads are now stranded, 
their education stopped, and they became helpless. I have 
always done my own fighting, and not asked boys to take 
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the brunt of the struggle 1” 

The National Home Rule League and the Anti-Non-CSO'* 
operation Committee published scores of pamphlets and leafl^s 
condemning Gandhiji’s programme of boycott of sfdiools and 
colleges. As the Secretary of both these organisations it fell to 
me to be the publisher of all this literature and it produced a 
healthy reaction on the public mind. Further, we arranged many 
public meetings and lectures of protest in all parts of Bombay 
and among those whose names were advertised as speakers were 
Mrs. Besant, Srinivas Sastri, Chimanlal Setalvad, R. P. Paranjpye 
and Sir Cowasji Jehangir. These meetings were broken up by 
the followers of Gandhiji and they ended in disorder and the 
speakers were not allowed to speak. Mrs. Besant kept standing 
on the platform for full one hour, the crowds shouting, booing 
and hissing her. Ghimanlal Setalvad was the Chairman at that 
meeting. Only after standing one hour at the table did Mrs. 
Besant withdraw. At another meeting addressed by Sastri also 
at the Excelsior Theatre, the Gandhian crowds got so violent 
that Sastri had to leave the Theatre by the back door but I was 
assaulted. My clothes were tom but fortunately I did not re¬ 
ceive any physical injury. This was reported in the next day’s 
newspapers and by the Associated Press all over India. Gandhiji 
knew of these meetings being broken up but did not condemn 
the violent and insulting behaviour of his followers. But C. F. 
Andrews was shocked. These broken up meetings brou^t dis¬ 
favour and more opposition to Gandhijis movement. But 
Gandhiji still persisted. 

He talked of Swaraj within one year as from December 31, 
1920. He never defined Swaraj, he called it ‘Puma Swaraj*. By 
this he meant Government of the self, rather "self-Govemment” 
—^philosophic anarchy rather than constitutional progress; na¬ 
tural and primitive simplicity, rather than economic, political 
and industrial advance. 

The Government of India ri^tly decided not to take any 
action against Gandhiji for his non-co-operation and boycott 
movements because they thought that due to his inherent weak¬ 
nesses and absurdities, the movement would not catch. On the 
15th February, 1921, a resolution was moved by my brother, 
Jamnadas Dwarkadas, recommending the Governor-General to 
declare the firm resolve of the Government of India to mnin - 

Fll, 
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• tain the connection of India with the British Empire on the 
principle of perfect racial equality; to express re^^et that the 
Martial Law administration of the Punjab departed frmn this 
principle, and to mete out deterrent punishment to cheers 
who have been guilty; and to satisfy himself that adequate com¬ 
pensation was awarded to the families of those killed or injured 
at the JaUianwalla Bagh. The notable feature of the debate 
whidi ensued was the deep sense of responsibility felt both by 
the official and non-official speakers for the present and future 
^ects of the wwds they uttered. The speeches of the Indian 
Members revealed no rancour and no desire for vengeance. 
They made it plain that they were fighting for a principle. On 
the other side, the officials re-asserted with an added emphasis 
which this occasion had for the first time made possible, their 
disapproval of certain acts which had given rise to such bitter 
resentment among the educated classes of India. Sir William 
Vincent, who led the debate from the Government benches, 
while in no way underestimating the grave nature of the dis¬ 
turbances, the crimes of unparallelled violence that had marked 
them; the very difficult situation with which the officers of Gov¬ 
ernment were confronted; and the propriety of the behaviour 
of the great majority of these officers; made plain the deep 
regret of the administration at the improper conduct and im¬ 
proper orders of certain individual officers; and their firm deter¬ 
mination that so far as human foresight could prevail, any 
rqoetition would be for ever impossible. He rq>udiated em¬ 
phatically the suggestion that Indian lives were valued more 
ll^tly than the lives of Englishmen, expressing his sorrow that 
the cannons of conduct for which the British Administration 
stood had been in certain cases violated. He announced the 
Government’s intention to deal generously with those who had 
suffered in the disturbances. The sincerity and the earnestness 
of the Home Members desire to assuage the feelings of Indians 
exercised a profound effect upon the Assembly, particularly 
because Sir William Vincent was notorious as a re-actionary. 
Acknowledging the sympathetic attitude of the Government, the 
Assembly agreed to welcome the Duke of Connaught’s appeal; 
to let bye-gones be bye-gones. and to sink tiie \irhole lam^ta- 
ble affair in oblivion. The third clause, calling fw deterrent 
p unishm ent was withdrawn, and the resolution as am ended was 
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ffaeii accepted by the whole House. 

On February 24, 1921, Mrs. Besant wrote to tne: 

have now received from you and paid over five instal¬ 
ments of Rs. 1,000 each (the last was 500,300,200) out of the 
Rs. 6000 promised, so there is only one more to come. It has 
been very generous of you**. Again, on March 15, she wrote: 
“Will you meet me by the Madras Mail, Sunday morning, please,*' 
and again on Mardi 9, she wrote: “I am very glad to have your 
letter, and to hear that you have made your first speech (in the 
Council). I am sure you will be useful. I cannot Bx the Surat 
visit till I know my movements. There is no record here ot 
the addresses of my Bombay (City) Troops. Will you find them, 
and send them to me? 1 want: 

Scout Master, name & Address; name of troop. 

Asstt. „ „ (if any) „ 

Cub Master „ „ „ pack. 

Asstt. ,, (if any) „ „ 

The District Commissioner is our Patwardhan, and a packet 
of leaflets has to issue to him. Please deliver these as soon as 
possible, and let every Scoutmaster explain it to his troop in the 
vernacular, if the boys do not understand it**. 

Again on March 15: 

“Will you meet me by the Madras Mail, Sunday morn¬ 
ing please, and secure me a berth for Karachi that same 
evening from Colaba? I am not quite sure of the train, 
and have not the railway guide with me, but will write 
tomorrow.” 

On April 2nd, Lord Reading, 61, arrived in India to take 
over his responsibilities as the Viceroy and Governor-General. 
It is curious to note that according to Lord Reading's son “there 
was indeed every likelihood that Lord Reading would find him¬ 
self out of pocket at the end of the time and under the necessity 
of finding new sources of income at the age of 66, with all the 
wear and tear of five years as Viceroy adding their cumulative 
weight to an already over-strenuous Itfe”. When Lord Reading 
went to consult Lord Curzon about his new job. he found Lord 
Curznn lying on the simplest of brass bedsteads, and he was 
particularly surprised to note that even the hair-brushes were of 
the Vainest wooden-backed sort. 

Amongst others whose names were mentioned as likely sue- 
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cessors to Lord Chelmsford, were over and above Lord Reading, 
Sir Austin Chamberlain, Mr. ChurchiU, Lord WiUingdwi and 
Edwin Montague. But Lloyd George selected Lord Reading, 
his most senior colleague and Lord Chief Justice of En^^d. 
Montague would, of course, have been the best choice from 
the point of view of India. Montague according to Lord Beaver- 
brook “believed that Lloyd George had failed to carry out a 
pledge to appoint him Viceroy of India which Montague greatly 
desired, pressing his claim without success for nearly a year”. 

In his first speech on landing in Bombay, in reply to the 
Civic Address at the Gateway of India, Reading reterred to the 
aspect of justice upon which he had repeatedly laid stress in 
his speeches before his departure from England and said: “I 
note especially your sympathetic reference to the ancient race 
to which I belong, and I observe with pleasure that you state 
that your pride in welcoming me is enhanced by this circum¬ 
stance. It is my only connection with the East until the present 
moment and this leads me to wonder whether perhaps, by some 
fortunate almost indefinably subtle sub-consciousness, it may 
quicken and facilitate my understanding of the aims and aspira¬ 
tions, the trials and tribulations, the joys and sorrows of the 
Indian people, and assist me to catch the almost inarticulate cries 
and inaudible whispers of those multitudes who sometimes suffer 
most and yet find it difficult, if not impossible, to express their 
needs. As Viceroy I shall be privileged to practise justice in 
larger fields than in the courts of law. The justice now in my 
charge is not confined within statutes or law reports; it is a jus¬ 
tice that is unfettered and has regard to all conditions and cir¬ 
cumstances, and should be pursued in close alliance with sym¬ 
pathy and understanding. Above all it must be regardless of 
•distinction of race, creed or class”. 

An interesting incident took place at the ceremony when 
Beading took his Oath of Office in the Bombay University Con¬ 
vocation Hall. I was sitting about ten feet away from him. As 
the oath was being administered to him, the New Testament 
was handed to him. He saw it and asked for the Old Testa¬ 
ment. It took ten minutes to search for a copy of the Old Testa¬ 
ment from the University Library and the ceremony was held 
up. When the tom and tattered copy was handed to him, he 
Aook his oath with his hat on, which was part of Jewish practice. 
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One of the very first non-officials who met Reading in Bom¬ 
bay was Mrs. Annie Besant. Reading had specially suggested 
that she should meet him on the very day of his taking office 
and she had come down from Adyar to meet him. Immediately 
on her return after her talk with Reading at the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment House, I met her at Lunch. She was cheerful she told 
me. Lord Reading told her that he had come with a blank 
cheque from Lloyd George with full authority to settle with 
India and he hoped to see India free and independent, happy and 
contented before he finished his five years term as Viceroy. Lord 
Reading attributed the main trouble in India to Amritsar, Jallian- 
walla Bagh outrages and massacre. He told Mrs. Besant that 
he would do his best to make compensation for the actions ot 
Michael O’Dwyer and General Dyer. He asked for Mrs. Besant’s 
help in putting matters right in India. The Viceroy complained 
to Mrs. Besant of the numerous chaprasis who were waiting on 
him and said bitterly that India was far too poor to stand all the 
pomp and pagentry forced on it by the British officials and that 
he would put a stop to it. Later on, however, he and Lady 
Reading fell victims to these big ceremonies and took great 
pride in them. 

On 28th April, Mrs. Besant wrote to me: "I have three 
letters of yours. First, as to Scouts. All our Scouts should join. 
The movement is framing well and will be kept on Indian lines. 

I read Young India (April 13th). I think he (Gandhi) must 
be going mad. Also I saw Lajpat Rai’s speech. 

I doubt if the Government will touch the Ali Brothers till 
the Afghan Miscion is safely back on Indian soil. There is a 
bad move in Malabar; the Congress Conference was followed by 
a Tenants’, and they would not hear the Malabar Member on his 
Tenancy Bill, but declared Non-co-operation against their land¬ 
lords, which probably means refusal to pay rent. 

Our Reform Conference went admirably, and we formed a 
very strong association to carry on political education and fight 
N. C. O. 

I am asked to preside at another Conference in the South, 
and think I shall go”. 

On 6th May, she wrote: 

“If so many people are away, I do not think a Conference 
in the very centre of Gandhism could be a success. The Govern- 
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ment have taken the steamer. I was going in on June 4, and 
the P & O c^ered me June 11th. I have asked for May 28di, 
as June 11 makes me late for my first London lecture. I endosed 
a telegraph form to wire me but have not yet heard anything. 
Perhaps you could find out. 1 have not seen Natarajan's 
remarks, but he is always hostile to me. I could preside if I 
leave on the 4th June.” 

On May 8th, she wrote: 

‘I sent you a telegram yesterday on the receipt of your good 
news that a son was IxMm to you. I hope he will grow up into 
as good a man as his father. 

I had a telegram yesterday that the P & O are giving me a 
berth on s.s. Caledonia, out of Bombay on 28th. That is fortu* 
nate for me, as it takes me to London in time for the English 
T. S. Convention, which they had fixed so that I might preside. 
But I do not like going away. If you fixed a Conference, say 
at Surat, on the 25th and 26th say, I could preside, but perhaps 
it would be better later, as time is wanted for proper prepara¬ 
tion. I should like to have a day in Bombay before leaving, 
say I must arrive on the 27th and I go to Simla for the Press 
Committee, 1 should arrive from there. But 1 shall know dates 
better in a few days.” 

During the first four months of 1921, Gandhiji travelled far 
and wide in South India, collecting funds at public meetings for 
Harijans and for popularising hand-spinning, prohibition and 
Hindu-Muslim Unity. At Coimbatore, over 400 prostitutes met 
him and asked for his help. He told them that they should 
give up their profession and take to hand-spinning. A working 
day of 7 to 8 hours* hand-spinning would give them an income of 
about 15 to 20 naye paise per day I History is the poorer for 
not recording the responses and the reactions of the prostitutes 
to Gandhiji s panacea for their ills. The Ali Brothers were, dur¬ 
ing these months, making disturbing speeches inciting violence, 
though they were wedded to Gandhiji*s campaign of non-violent 
non-co-operation and had promised him that they would not 
preach and excite violence. 

The most important event of 1921 was Gandhiji s meetings 
with Lord Reading in Simla in May, 1921, followed by an apo¬ 
logy by the Ali Brothers—Moham^ Ali and Shoukat Ali Pan¬ 
dit Madan Mohan Malwiya in whom the Viceroy had great con- 
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fidence, C. F. Andrews, Gandhijis friend, and Tq* Bahadur 
Sapru, Reading s Law Member, thou^t it would be easily to 
tackle Gandhiji all by himself with quiet atmosphere of Simla, 
far away from his wild irresponsible political henchmen and 
colleagues. Gandhiji, the non-co-operator, called on the Vice¬ 
roy, by writing his name in the Viceroy’s Visitors’ Book and this 
enabled Reading to invite Gandhiji for talks. 

Lord Reading wrote to his son: “I rather expect we shall 
meet during the next day or two. He (Gandhi) arrived today in 
Simla. There is no doubt that his arrival in Simla is solely in 
connection with the action of intermediaries and provided he 
makes application to me in the proper way for interview, there 
will be no difficulty in granting it. But I have taken a firm stand 
against sending for him until he makes the first step”. 

The first meeting took place on May 13, and was followed 
in quick succession by five more meetings. Altogether those 
six interviews lasted fourteen hours—^spread over a week. Lajpat 
Rai, the Congress President had four hours and Mrs. Besant 
one and a half hours. Lord Reading expressed his resentment 
at the violent speeches made by the Ali Brothers and Gandhiji 
said that he was travelling all the time and had no time to look 
into newspapers and, therefore, he was not able to read what the 
Ali Brothers had said! Reading showed him extracts from Ali 
Brothers’ speeches and Gandhiji agreed to get an apology from 
the Ali Brothers for having preached violence. 

Mrs. Besant came to Bombay. Soon after this, confidentially 
she gave me the whole story of the happenings in Simla. She 
particularly asked me not to talk about these events to anybody 
but to treat them as secret. Mrs. Besant was amazed that 
Gandhiji had given this undertaking to the Viceroy and added 
that if the Ali Brothers did apologise as undertaken by Gandhiji, 
that would be the end of their political careers and the colla¬ 
boration between Gandhiji and them. Mrs. Besant was stiU more 
amazed, she told me, that Gandhiji should have given this under¬ 
taking without so mudi as consulting his colleagues, and asked 
me how he could do such a thing. 

Readings reactions on Gandhiji’s visit are worth noting. 
First about Gandhiji’s non-violence; secondly about his promise 
to get Ali Brodiers to apologise for their violent speeches. Writ¬ 
ing to his son, Reading said: “His (Gandhi’s) relij^oas views are 
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I believe genuinely held and he is convinced to a point aknost 
bordering on fanaticism that non-violence and love will give 
India its indep>endence and enable it to withstand the British 
Government. His religious and moral views are admirable and 
indeed are on a remarkably high altitude, but I must confess 
that I find it difiicult to understand his practice of them in 
politics”. 

Reading shrewdly summed up the tnie significance of the 
episode thus: 

“Mohamed Ali is a real factor in the situation; he is the 
ostensible link between Muhammedan and Hindu. If trouble 
comes between him and Gandhi, it means the collapse ot 
bridge over the gulf between Hindu and Muhammedan. If 
Mohamed Ali does what Gandhi desires and that no doubt 
will be to make the declaration—Mohamed Ali will be low¬ 
ered in the public esteem; his position as a leader would 
be seriously impaired and the most disturbing factor of peace. 
at the moment will be quietened.” 

Lord Reading’s biographer—his son—comments on the Ali 
Brothers* humiliation: “Lord Reading manoeuvred Mr. Gandhi 
and his associates into a most unpleasant dilemma. If the Ali 
Brothers had refused to agree to his terms, a big wedge would 
have been driven between them and Mr. Gandhi and the Gov¬ 
ernment would have gained enormous prestige for a successful 
prosecution carried on in the face of open and boastful threats.” 

Malwiya took a very active part in getting Gandhij'i to 
agree to pull up the Ali Brothers and it would not be unfair 
to suggest that history repeated itself in December, 1945, when 
after his talks with Casey, Governor of Bengal, and Wavell, the 
Congress Working Committee, at the instance of Gandhiji, re¬ 
affirmed its creed of non-violence. The speeches of the Con¬ 
gress leaders during the four months—^August to Nov. 1945— 
were anything but non-violent. 

To come back to Ali Brothers and Gandhiji. Gandhiji did 
not take his senior Congress colleagues into confidence as to the 
result of his mission to Simla but he worked on the Ali Brothers 
successfully. One fine morning^ a few days later, the news of 
the Ali Brothers* apology was flashed throughout the Press in 
India. The Ccmgress leaders were shocked. Motila] N^iru 
wrote to Gandhiji on June 3: ‘TVe have the indisputable fact 
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that the leader of the N.C.O. movement has been in treaty with 
the Government of India, and has secured the suspension of the 
prosecution of Ali Brothers by inducing them to give a public 
apology and an undertaking. Very serious questions affect¬ 

ing the whole movement arise for consideration. Indeed it 
seems to me that the whole principle of non-co-operation has 
been given away”. Das’s reaction against Gandhiji was equally 
strong. 

An amusing incident in Simla must be mentioned. Pusseytoot 
Johnson, the renowned Prohibitionist from U.SA., was invited 
to Lunch at the Viceregal Lodge. It so happened that at this 
lunch, there was no other male guest and Johnson as a good 
democrat having no settled convictions as to the right proce¬ 
dure on such occasions but seeing the ladies of the party cour¬ 
tesy to Their Excellencies on being presented, promptly fol¬ 
lowed their example, with disastrous results to himself. He lost 
his balance and dived headlong on to the carpet. This imposed 
a considerable strain upon the self-control of Their Excellencies, 
their staff and the guests! 

Mrs. Besant left India on 28tb May. She wrote to me from 
London on 7th July: 

“Your letters are always very welcome with their home 
news and account of your own work. I have little time for 
writing, the calls on me being incessant. 

“I am a little troubled by the scanty news from India, 
mentioning trouble in Madras and Aligarh, as well as incen¬ 
diary fires in Kumaon. So little comes here from India. We 
must, of course, expect some rioting, before things settle 
down. 

"Everything here goes very well, huge meetings and 
much enthusiasm and my health keeps good though I do 
not feel as strong as in India” 

On July 21, she wrote: 

“It is wonderful Gandhi getting his crore, if it mate¬ 
rialises (This refers to Gandhi collecting one Crore for Tilak 
Swaraj Fund). Madras only contributed about Rs. 57,000/-! 
It is greater in principle than practice. But Gandhi’s new 
programme —a real breach of faith —is dangerous. 

“My ship is the Malwa, out of Marseilles Saturday 
morning, Aug. 13”. 




CHAPTER XIV 


GANDHIJI AND PROHIBITION 


In writing about prohibition, one has to remember that one is 
not writing on a clean slate. The whole problem of prohibition 
has been entangled with all kinds of cobwebs—^idealistic, religi¬ 
ous, practical, sentimental, political, and further confused be¬ 
cause of vested interests, and it is not easy to present an objec¬ 
tive review. 

Candhiji was the father of prohibition, and the Congress 
Party, because of the lead by Candhiji on this subject, has gone 
as far as putting prohibition as one of the directive principles 
in the Constitution of India. Article 47 of the Constitution 
of India says: 

“The State shall regard the raising of the level of nutri¬ 
tion and the standard of living of its people and the im¬ 
provement of public health as among its primary duties and, 
in particular, the State shall endeavour to bring about pro¬ 
hibition of the consumption, except for medicinal purposes, 
of intoxicating drinks and of drugs which are injurious to 
health:" 

This is the idealistic but blind approach to prohibition 
without giving due consideration to see how far it is practicable 
and without giving any thought as to the methods of enforcing 
it. The parrot cry is “Candhiji wants prohibition, the country 
must have prohibition”. The general Indian approach to pro¬ 
hibition is coloured by religious and sentimental attitudes with 
this difiFerence that those who hold such strong views against 
drinks do not generally try to force their views to make pro¬ 
hibition legally enforceable. 

As regards the practicability of prohibition, no thou^t has 
been given to guage the possibility of success and methods of 
its enforcement. ^ 

The last is vested interests, those in the liquor trade. It is a 
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very powertul vested inlerest in the world, including India and 
the clamour o£ opposition is extremely vocal and influential. 

With these preliminary remarks, I propose to deal widi the 
problem of prohibition as was preached by Gandhiji; and in 
doing so, 1 am writing on this problem not just as of today but 
carry back my story as far back as 1919, over forty seven years 
ago. I must confess to start with that I am a hundred per cent 
teetotaller from birth. And this personal habit of mine is just a 
personal habit and I do not force other people to accept me as 
a model for others, deeply opposed though I am to consuming 
any kind of alcoholic drink. 

Going back to 1919, when the British Government of India 
introduced the ill-fated Rowlatt Bill inspite of the unanimous 
opposition of all political parties in the country, Gandhiji started 
the equally ill-fated Satyagraha movement, three of its principal 
planks being mass civil disobedience, prohibition and repeal of 
the Salt Tax. Picketing of liquor shops in Bombay was one of 
the weapons to help the bringing in of prohibition. The foreign 
Government of Bombay wanted to make as much revenue out 
of the sale of licenses of liquor shops as they could and practi¬ 
cally every textile mill in Bombay was surrounded by half a 
dozen Indian liquor shops. A worker resisting temptation at 
one shop, fell a victim to the temptation by the time he came to 
the third or fourth shop. The foreign Government salved its 
conscience by earmarking the excise revenues for promotion of 
education in the State. But soon they had to give up this special 
earmarking because it was contended that this kind of earmark¬ 
ing was contrary to the correct mode of budgeting principles. 
And so this earmarking was dropped and the total excise revenue 
went into the general credit side. 

Gaiidhiji’s object in starting the Satyagraha—mass civil dis¬ 
obedience movement—was to embarrass the Government and to 
dislocate its normal functioning and to create an atmosphere of 
lawlessness and to make people lose their fear and respect for 
law and order. His object in selecting prohibition and repeal 
of salt tax was not only to create financial difficulties lor the 
Government but also to bring into contempt and disrepute the 
Government by telling the people that the foreign Govemm^t 
existed because of its immoral methods of getting money by 
asking people to be drunkards and by telling the people, as 
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regards salt tax, that this anti-Indian Government taxed the 
poorest of the poor in this country. 

How much Candhiji’s motive in wanting prohibition was 
based on political agitation and how much on moral grounds, 
it will be my effort to analyse. 

In response to a letter from Sir Chiinilal V. Mehta, Minis¬ 
ter for Excise, I went and saw him in Poona some time in the 
middle of June 1921. He asked me to arrange for him a meet¬ 
ing with Candhiji to discuss the latter’s demand for immediate 
total prohibition. As he was rather nervous about Lloyd, the 
Governor, coming to know of this meeting and not liking it, 
Chunilal wanted the meeting to take place at his residence in 
Bombay—agoing to see Gandhiji at his residence in Laburnum 
Road would mean, he was afraid, undue publicity. Gandhiji 
readily agreed to meet Chunilal and was amused at Chunilal 
not wanting to come to sec him at his house. Two or three 
hours before the meeting was to take place, Chunilal rang me 
up and said that he would not like Gandhiji to come to his place 
—once again the fear of Lloyd—^and that the meeting should 
take place in my residence. So I had to rush up to Gandhiji s 
place and Candhiji agreed. 

The meeting took place at my residence in Chowpatty round 
about 11-30, and Umar Sobani, Shankerlal Banker, Jamnadas and 
I were present at the three and a half hours’ discussion between 
Gandhiji and Chunilal. Chunilal made clear and definite sugges¬ 
tions for the eradication of the drink evil in Bombay. He could 
not promise immediate total prohibition. His scheme was that 
in a matter of 10 to 15 years, prohibition would come by gradual 
stages. This kind of reform, said Chunilal meant much more 
than passing of legislation, and the Government of Bombay was 
willing to undertake, step by step, reduction of the drink evil. 
This had better chances of success, if Gandhiji would co-operate. 
All of us were immensely impressed by Chunilal’s sincerity and 
his will to achieve the desired result. But Gandhiji remained 
obstinate. He said that he was not interested in any reform 
step by step. He wanted it all at once. By 3 p.m. Gandhiji 
and Chunilal left. The rest of us were completely exhausted. 
The first comment came from Umar Sobani. Umar said: 
“Gandhi does not want Prohibition. He has in mind only the 
X>olitical aspect, viz., to embarrass and harass the Government 
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and bring it into disrepute for refusing to remove the drink 
evir. Umar Sobani and Shankerlal Banker were working with 
Gandhiji in the Non-co-operation and Civil Disobedience Move¬ 
ments. We felt that Gandhiji had, by summarily rejecting Chuni- 
laFs ofFer, missed an excellent opportunity for achieving his ob¬ 
ject. Nothing tiien happened. Chunilal was naturally dis¬ 
appointed. Gandhiji's prohibition got into a blind alley. 

But when the Congress Government took office in July, 1937 
binder the new Government of India Act of 1935, talk of prohi¬ 
bition became alive again, and Kher, the Chief Minister, K. M. 
Munshi> the Home Minister, and Morarji Desai, the Revenue 
Minister, were its prominent votaries. Partial prohibition was 
introduced by 1939 which affected the working classes in parti¬ 
cular. For ten years, this partial prohibition was in force and 
my experience has been that it was a great success. The Maha¬ 
rashtrian woman never drinks. She abhors drink and the whole 
set of the working class in Bombay object to drink on religious 
grounds. Tlie effect of this ten year partial prohibition was 
that there were less family brawls, peaceful atmosphere pre¬ 
vailed inside the chawls and on the roads, family life became 
steady and the standard of life of the workers improved. I am 
saying this most emphatically because there is hardly a working 
class tenement in the working class area whidi I have not 
visited, time and again. There was not much illegal distillation 
inside the working class area because the workers, men and 
women, and their families were happy that the temptation of 
drink—^the tempting smell of the grog shop—^was removed firom 
round about their residence and place of work. 

Then came the new Constitution of India which has one of 
its Articles as quoted above, including prohibition as its direc¬ 
tive principle for the. States. The States were free to introduce 
prohibition, partial or total, at their own sweet will, without 
any interference from the Union Government. And so, Bombay 
was the first to take the plunge whole hog on prohibition. Prime 
Minister Nehru, and C. D. Deshmukh, Finance Minister, did 
not want Bombay to go completely dry but there was nothing 
they could do to enforce their wishes on Kher and Morarji Desai. 
Prime Minister Nehru wrote privately to Bombay's Chief Minis¬ 
ter, Kher, and advised him not to go in for total prohibition. 
De^mukh went as far as to make public speeches against pro* 
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hibition, because of, among other things, loss of revenue. But 
Nehru’s and Deshmukh’s advice fell on deaf ears and the law 
of complete prohibition was passed. 

The Chief Presidency Magistrate under instructions from 
the then Bombay Government, addressed a letter to the Hon. 
Presidency Magistrates asking for their reactions to the new 
law of total prohibition. The letter from the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay, dated the 30th May/8th June, 1939, read 
as follows: — 

“I am asked by Government to obtain your answers to 
the following questions and to convey your reply to Govern¬ 
ment forthwith. 

1. Do you subscribe to Government’s policy of prohibi¬ 
tion? 

2. Are you prepared to render such help as may be re¬ 
quired in executing Government’s programme? 

Will you please send me your reply within a week as 
the matter is very urgent?” 

I replied on the 14th June, 1949, and I reproduce extracts 
from my letter: 

“I am afraid my reply to your D. O. 142 of 8th June 
would have to be rather long. To your first question whe¬ 
ther I subscribe to the Government’s policy of Prohibition, 

I have to say that I have never taken a drop of liquor in 
my life, that I do not believe in drinking even in moderation 
and that I am one hundred per cent teetotaller. I do not 
like other people to drink even in moderation and I feel 
extremely uncomfortable and unhappy when I see how stu¬ 
pidly people behave when under the effects of over-drink¬ 
ing and 1 am conscious of the terrible misfortune that a 
stupid man brings to himself and his family by indulging in 
the vice of drunkenness. 

“I have been in touch with labour during the last 32 
years. I have seen the evil effects of drinking on the work¬ 
ing classes. For the last 11 years prohibition has been in 
force in the working class area, all the toddy shops having 
been closed. Prohibition in the working class area has suc¬ 
ceeded beyond the wildest dreams of Gandhtji and the 
worker has been able to improve his morale and his stand¬ 
ard of living as a result of the temptation of drink having 
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been removed from his surroundings. With the housing con- 
ditions as they are and because of want of recreational fact** 
lities, the one and only chance of relaxation was in the evil 
smelling toddy shops. 1 am, therefore, stron^y in favour 
of continuing the present prohibition policy, so far as the 
working classes are concerned. 

“The question* however, of bringing in total prohibi¬ 
tion by law throughout the City or State raises other issues 
than the ones connected merely with the evil of drinking. 
First, it is a question of loss of revenue; secondly we need 
any amount of finance to feed the nation-building activities. 
We want proper housing for the industrial workers. It is 
a matter of regret that Governments, Central and State, have 
not paid enough serious attention to this great problem to 
which I give first priority. Then we want more hospitals. 
We read of the terrible consequences of T.B. and the havoc 
caused by the spread of this foul disease and yet there is 
hardly any arrangement for hospital treatment for T.B. cases. 
Then we have to educate the illiterate masses and as the 
Chief Minister of Bconbay pointed out only 3 or 4 days back, 
85 per cent of the xK>pulation in this State is illiterate. How 
will democracy in India work when with the adult franchise 
85 per cent, of our electors, the masters of the country, are 
illiterate? 

“It is all, therefore, a matter of priorities as to which 
reforms should be undertaken first and whidi should wait 
for better conditions and for better times. If we have bet¬ 
ter housing for the industrial workers and the masses, it 
automatically improves the health of the people. With 
hours of work going down and with better housing and bet¬ 
ter wages and with the State helping, there will be more 
facilities and opportunities for the education of the children 
of the working classes and in matter of ten to fifteen years 
illiteracy may well disappear from this State. 

“I would be entering the field of controversy if I added 
in parenthesis, that from my personal knowledge of Indian 
agitation between 1917 and 1947 Gandhiji agitated for pro¬ 
hibition and for the removal of tihe salt tax not merely be¬ 
cause of the evil effects of drinking or because he thought it 
hateful that the people’s salt should be taxed, but that it was 
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more an anti-government political agitation to harass, em¬ 
barrass and to bring to a standstill the foreign (British) Gov¬ 
ernment. But for the purpose of this letter it is not neces¬ 
sary to dilate further on this controversial issue. 

“I am a very close student of human nature and have 
32 years of experience of public life. I claim to have visit¬ 
ed more houses in Bombay than anybody else in the city. 
My own personal feeling is that much as I abhor and hate 
drinking, the policy of total prohibition enforced by law 
would not be successful. Tliere is too much indiscipline 
and too much hooliganism and too much selfishness and 
greed in the country which will create terrible reaction, 
against prohibition and people will take to illicit distilla¬ 
tion, etc. In these illegal acts, the young children will be 
compelled to join in as much as such illegal distillation will 
take place in the home and from the start of his life the 
young Indian will be brought up in an atmosphere of hypo¬ 
crisy and illegal activities. Today black-market flourishes 
with or without Government connivance. Government have 
so many problems on their hands with which they have not 
been able to cope. I can go on giving further arguments 
against prohibition. I can equally easily give arguments for 
prohibition. But when all is said and done and taking every 
point of view into consideration and wei^ng it carefully, 
I regret I cannot honestly subscribe to Government's policy 
of total prohibition. It is no small consolation to realise 
that in this attitude, I am in good company in as much as 
the Government of India have, I understand, tendered strong 
advice to the Government of Bombay to go slow on their 
prohibition policy. Though I do not belong to the Con¬ 
gress Party, I am a friend of the Government and I think 
the need of the hour is that Government should be main¬ 
tained and supported on a non-party basis. 

“Coming to the second question whetha: I am prepared 
to render such help as may be required in executing Gov¬ 
ernment policy, I have no hesitation in giving an unequivo¬ 
cal reply that I shall render any help as may be required 
in carrying out Government programme. I have alwa}^ been 
opposed to the theory and practice of civil disobedience. 1 
am afraid the present indiscipline and hooliganism we see 
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amongst refugees or workers or students are a direct result 
of the civil disobedience movement of Gandhiji during the 
last 30 years. The law must be obeyed and it is the duty 
of every Itoyal citizen to obey the law and I shall, therefore, 
do my best to help the Government in their programme. 

“I have written to you freely and frankly and I have 
no fear of being misunderstood either by the Government 
or by you, because you personally know me for several 
years and we have worked together in the Children's Aid 
Society, etc.” 

Sixteen years liave elapsed since the writing of this letter 
and the experience gained in the working of prohibition has 
confirmed my fears as expressed in this letter. Illicit distillation 
has grown terrible. Equally bad is the police corruption. Gov¬ 
ernment have not been able to cope with the drink evil. And 
the reputation of Government has suffered because of the fla¬ 
grant violation of law and the inability of the police to cope 
with it, first because illicit distillation has become a cottage in¬ 
dustry on a massive scale, and the temptation to the police to 
receive illegal gratification, from the boot-leggers is too much 
to resist. 

Tile working classes so far as prohibition was partial did 
not take so much to illicit distillation and there was no direct 
incentive to drink. But since total prohibition has come in, 
there has been a large increase in illegal distillation even in the 
working classes. The reason is not so much the desire to drink 
as the profit motive, easy money gained through illicit liquor. 

The question then is what is to be done? Why do Govern¬ 
ment cling to prohibition? The answer is easy to give. Loss of 
prestige by amending the law of prohibition and the fear that 
the Congress Government has given up and gone back on 
Gandhiji's great ideal of prohibition. I contend that there 
would be no loss of prestige. On the contrary. Government will 
gain strength by showing that they have the courage to reverse 
tiheir policy when they have found out that that policy has not 
succeeded and cannot succeed under the circumstances in which 
we are living. 

Secondly, as regards "stabbing’’ Gandhiji in the back, that 
too is not correct. Have not Government forsaken Gandhiji on 
equally important issues? Birth control, industrialisation and 
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heavy industries and hospitals? 

The Government of India have openly and bravely en¬ 
couraged and supported as their all India policy artificial birth 
control and family planning. Gandhiji was for celibacy and 
self-control. 

Gandhiji saw the devil in the machine. While laying the 
foundation of the Bhakra Dam some years ago, Prime Minister 
Nehru said that the only time when he felt religious was when 
he saw heavy machinery working. 

Within a month of his taking over the Chief Ministership 
of U.P., Mr. C. B. Gupta said that the prohibition policy of 
Government has failed. So also the P.S.P. Minister in the Kerala 
Cabinet said that the time has come to scrap the prohibition 
policy. 

What then should be done? I ask again, and I shall give 
the answer. Scrap the present law of total prohibition and re¬ 
place it by the previous law of partial prohibition with such 
modification as is necessary. 'Fhese modifications would be based 
on the experience gained by the working of prohibition. Cor¬ 
ruption would be minimised and more money will be available 
for the Third and Fourth Five Year Plans. 
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MOPLAH RIOTS; 


Ali Brothers’ Prosecution: Boycott of Prince of 
• Wales & Reading’s Offer of Round Table Confer¬ 
ence Rejected by Gandhiji; Jinnah’s Great Efforts: 
Chauri Chaura, Gandhiji Suspends his Movement; 

Gandhiji Arrested. 

South India, particularly Malabar, paid a heavy price lor the 
Khilafat and N. C. O. movements. In August, 1921, broke out 
the Moplah Rebellion—^the revolt of an ignorant and fanatical 
people undoubtedly engineered by the preachings of Hindu and 
Muslim agitators, a revolt which soon turned against the Hindu 
community and resulted in the sacking of Hindu temples, the 
forcible conversion of Hindus to Islam and the death of many 
innocent persons. It was this tragic outbreak that did more 
than anything to wreck the facade of Hindu-Muslim Unity 
which Gandhiji’s adoption of the Muslim cause had for the time 
created. 

About the middle of August the situation in Malabar be¬ 
came distinctly serious. Additional troops were moved to Cali¬ 
cut. The rebels were indulging in wholesale murder, arson and 
forcible conversion of Hindus. A modified form of martial law 
was introduced which remained in force for about six months; 
so grave was the situation. By the middle of October reinforce¬ 
ments, totalling four battalions, one pack battery, a section of 
armoured cars and the necessary ancillary services had arrived. 
A severer form of martial law had to be introduced. The task 
of controlling the situation was difficult because die rebels 
adopted guerilla warfare and took to the hills. By the end of 
the year, the situation was well in hand and by 25th February, 
198£, Martial Law was withdrawn. An idea of the fierceness 
of cattipaign can be guagped by the heavy casualties—43 
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Icilled and 126 wounded among the troops and over 3,000 killed 
among tlic Moplahs. The atrocities perpetrated by the Moplah 
rebels were horrible and unmentionable. Sir Sankaran Nair, 
President of the Indian National Congress in 1895 and an ex- 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, in "Gandhi and 
Anarchy” says: 

“Tliousands of Mahomedaiis killed and wounded by 
troops, thousands of Hindus butchered, women subjected to 
shameful indignities, thousands forcibly converted, persons 
flayed alive, entire families burnt alive, women in hundred 
throwing themselves into wells to avoid dishonour, violence^ 
and terrorism, threatening death standing in the way of 
reversion of their own religion. This is what Malabar in 
particular owes to the Khilafat agitation, to Gandhi and his 
Hindu friends. The President of the Indian Moslem League, 
following the Ali injunction, justified the Mohamedan atro¬ 
cities as an act of war against the Hindus and the Govern¬ 
ment.” 

Mrs. Besant toured round the riot-affected area and the re¬ 
fugee camps. She said in "New India” of November 29, 1921: 

“It would be well if Mr. Gandhi could be taken into 
Malabar to see with his own eyes the ghastly horrors which 
have been created by the preaching of himself and his 
"loved brothers”, Mohamed and Shoukat Ali. The Khilafat 
Raj is established there; on August 1, 1921, sharp to the date 
first announced by Mr. Gandhi for the beginning of Swaraj 
and the vanishing of the British rule, a police Inspector was 
surrounded by Moplahs, revolting against that rule. From 
that date onwards, thousands of the forbidden war-knives 
•were secretly made and hidden away, and on August 20, 
the rebellion broke out. Khilafat flags were hoisted on Police 
stations and Government Offices. 

"Our correspondent has sent accounts of the public 
functions connected with my hurried visit to Calicut and 
Palghat, and that which I wish to put on record here is the 
ghastly misery which prevails, the heart-breaking wretched-, 
ness which has been caused by the Moplah outbreak, directly 
due to the violent and unscrupulous attacks on the Goveiti- 
ment made by the Non-Co-operators and the Khilafatists 
and the statements scattered broadcast, predicting the speedy 
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disappearance of British rule, and the establishment oi 
Indian rule, and the establishment of Swaraj, as proclaimed 
by the N. C. O. and Khilafat Raj as understood by the 
Moplahs from the declaration of the Khilafatists. On that 
there is no doubt whatever, so far as Malabar is concerned- 
The message of the Khilafatist, of England as the enemy of 
Islam, of her coming downfall, and the triumph of the Mus¬ 
lims had spread to every Moplah home. The harangues 
in the Mosques spread it everywhere and Muslim hearts 
were glad. They saw the N. C. O. preachers ai^pealing 
for help to their religious leaders, naturally identified the 
two. Tlie Government was Satanic, and Eblis, to the good 
Muslim, is to be fought to the death. Mr. Gandhi may 
talk as he pleases about N. C. O. accepting no responsibi¬ 
lity. It is not what they accept; it is what facts demonstrate. 
He accepted responsibility for the trifling bloodshed of Bom¬ 
bay. The slaughter in Malabar cries out his responsibility. 
N. C. O. is dead in Malabai, but bitter hatred has arisen 
there as fighting men from dragon’s teeth of Theseus. That 
is the ghastly result of the preaching of Gandhism, of 
N. C. O., of Khilafatism. Every one speaks of the Khilafat 
Raj and the one hope of the masses is in its emshing by 
the strong arm of the Government. Mr. Gandhi asks the Mo¬ 
derates to compel the Government to suspend hostilities, 
i.e., to let loose the wolves to destroy what lives are left. 
The sympathy of the Moderates is not, I make bold to say, 
with the murderers, the looters, the ravishers, who have 
put into practice the teachings of paralysing the Govern¬ 
ment of the N. C. O.s who have made ‘war on the Govern¬ 
ment’ in their own way. How does Mr. Gandhi like the 
Moplah spirit, as shown by one of the prisoners in the Hos¬ 
pital, who was dying from the results of asphyxiation? He 
asked the surgeon* if he was going to die, and surgeon ans¬ 
wered that he feared he would not recover. “Well, I am« 
glad I killed fourteen infidels" said the Brave—^God-fearing 
Moplah, whom Mr. Gandhi so much admires, who ‘are 
fighting for what they consider as religion, and in a manner 
they consider as religious’. Men who ccwisider it ‘religious’ 
to murder, rape, loot, to kill women and little children, cut¬ 
ting down whole fanulies, have to be put under restraint 
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in any civilised society. 

“Let me finish with a beautiful story told to me. Two 
Fulayas, the lowest of the sub-merged classes, were captur¬ 
ed with others, and given the choice between Islam and 
Death. These, the outcaste of Hinduism, the untouchables, 
so loved the Hinduism which had been so unkind and step¬ 
motherly to them, that they chose to die Hindus rather 
than to live Muslim”. 

The Ali Brothers realised that their apology in June brought 
their prestige down in the country. To make up for this loss ot 
prestige, and to regain their position in India, particularly in 
the Muslim community, they threw prudence to the winds. At 
the Khilafat Conference in Karachi in July, they made violent 
speeches, exceeding all their previous efforts. They tried once 
again to force Gandhiji’s hands, committing themselves to the 
position that the programme sanctioned by the Nagpur Congress 
was a dead letter, and that if no settlement of the Khilafat ques¬ 
tion was reached by Christmas, the projected National Congress 
at Ahmedabad would proceed to declare an Indian Republic. 
Further, to their own undoing, they called upon Muhamedan 
soldiers in the Army to desert, alleging that military service 
under the present Government was religiously unlawful. The Ali 
Brothers were prosecuted under the ordinary law and were con¬ 
victed. Gandhiji was apparently perturbed by these demons¬ 
trations of violence. He was not blind to the possible results 
of such violence. A few weeks earlier, after the memorable tour 
of the Khilafat Mission through the Punjab, Sind and Madras, 
he wrote: “Our popular demonstrations are unquestionably mob 

demonstrations. All the same there is mobocracy. You are 

at the mercy of the mob. So long as there is sympathy between 
you and the mob, everything goes well. Immediately, the cord 
is broken, there is horror”. 

At the All India Congress Committee meeting held in Bom¬ 
bay in August, Gandhiji opposed the efforts of the more irres¬ 
ponsible spirits. All talk of independence or of a Republic was 
quietly relegated to the background, and after some lively scenes, 
it was agreed that attention should be concentrated upon the 
boycott of foreign cloth and the promotion of hand-sfnnning 
and weaving; upon the temperance campaign and upon Ae jwo- 
mulgation of the doctrine of non-violence! The Committee re- 
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commended the postponement of civil disobedience until the 
doth boycott had been achieved. The Committee, as a face- . 
saving device, under inspiration and direction of Gandhiji, de¬ 
cided to boycott the Prince of Wales during his visit to India. 

In November, Mrs. Besant wrote to me two letters which I 
shall quote in full: 

On 11th: 

“Please do not feel the least worried because, in the 
pressure we have all been under, you could not make up 
the Rs. 6,000 this year. No one could have worked harder 
than you have done. Really, Arundale's collections relieved 
me of the S. P. N. E. burden. If I had had the Rs. 80,000 
due to me, and that I trusted to for the repayment of Mr. 
Dinshaw it would have been all right, but the money is still 
in the High Court, and seems to get no further. Dinshaw 
would not take the money except in one complete sum, and 
the consequence was that I had to pay nearly a quarters 
additional interest, while over Rs. 70,000 were kept lying 
idle in my bank for five months, he sending the cheques 
back. I thought his proceedings very peculiar. I have had 
a terribly bad year, with one thing and another, ai^d more 
than all 1 earned in England went in paying interest on 
loans I 

“I am so glad to have your letter, as I miss it when you 
do not write. 

“It is bad to hear that the people are very angry but 
that was the result I expected when the hopes excited by 
Gandhi were found to be illusory. I think the Government 
was right in prosecuting the Ali Brothers, but the case was 
very badly managed. The most serious charge was not 
made before the Magistrate, was smuggled in later (illegal¬ 
ly) and not supported by evidence, though there was plen¬ 
ty. The finally withdrawn charges under 124 A and 153 B 
should never have been put in. Wlien I read the matter, I 
urged Sapru to have them withdrawn, but it was too late. 

“I do hope the Prince will not be insulted. It would 
have a very bad effect every where. 

“You say civil disobedience will not begin until after 
December, but civil disobedience is intended to make Swa¬ 
raj possible by that date* 
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On November 19lh: 

“I think the prosecution of the Ali Brothers was right, 
but it was badly mismanaged. There was the full proof 
available of the actually seducing of soldiers, and it was not 
brought at all before the Magistrate and before the Com¬ 
missioner. No proof was given. 

“The anger of the people is sure to rise as they see that 
they are no nearer to Swaraj than before. I have always 
anticipated sporadic riotings when failure becomes patent. 
Gandhi’s hartal of the 17th naturally caused rioting. He 
may not have intended it in his blind belief in his own in¬ 
fluence over his mobs. That should now be shaken. 

“I have not noticed the change in the attitude of the 
Social Reformer, as I rarely see it. The last I saw was when 
it accused me of reaching the limits of journalistic indecency 
by mentioning Gandhi’s idea of committing suicide. It came 
from a Lucknow paper, and was likely enough, as he threat¬ 
ened it in the mill strike at Ahmedabad, and it is quite pro¬ 
per for a saint.” 

“You really will deserve your holiday—when you get 
it. 

“I go to Malabar next Tuesday, and leave for Bombay 
by Madras Mail of 29th”. 

Gandhiji’s non-co-operation was not making any head-way. 
His agitation for boycott of satanic schools and colleges, after 
the first flush of temporary success, had recoiled against him. 
The hooliganism practised by his followers at public meetings 
of other political parties and public leaders and the breaking up 
of these meetings had equally strongly reacted against Gandhiji 
and his “non-violent non-co-operation”. His betrayal of his col¬ 
leagues, the Ali Brothers, after his six meetings with the Viceroy 
in Simla in May had infuriated not only Gandhiji’s powerful 
colleagues and friends like Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das but 
also created revulsion against Gandhiji among the general pub¬ 
lic. The violent speeches at the Khilafat Conference at Karachi 
in July made serious minded people to have second thoughts 
on the .so-called non-violent movement of Gandhiji. On top of 
it, Gandhiji postponed his civil disobedience movement and sub¬ 
stituted instead the innocuous non-political hand-spinning and 
boycott of foreign cloth as the principal planks of his wonderful 
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non-co-operation movement. The Congress leaders and people 
realised that Candhiji’s new methods of non-violent non-co- 
operation were ridiculous and turned the whole movement into 
a farce. Gandhiji saw no light ahead of him. Confidence in 
Candhiji*s leadership was shaken. There was nothing substan¬ 
tial which he could do to keep his non-co-operation alive. Slowly 
but surely, he was drifting away into a non-political life. He 
had promised Swaraj originally by 30th September; then by 
31st December and this Swaraj was to come through civil dis¬ 
obedience and as I wrote to Mrs. Besant early in November, 
Gandhiji would not think of civil disobedience till after the new 
year. But then the Government came to his rescue and helped 
him to stage a come-back. 

On April 26, 1919, William Vincent, Home Member, had 
written: • 

“I think that a good many people will soon be tired of Mr. 
Gandhi and his vagaries”. Bombay Governor, Lloyd, agreed 
with Vincent. Lloyd wrote to the Viceroy a few weeks later 
in June: “Gandhi’s meetings are not well attended and his fol¬ 
lowers are very disgruntled. The mere deportation of Gandhi 
will raise a considerable storm whilst his prosecution is a course 
that I cannot contemplate with any degree of satisfaction. If 

it were not for Gandhi, all could be extremely well here.but 

he is a real danger point. Unless he forces our hands, he is less 
dangerous loose than bound, for he loses influence daily but his 
knowledge of that fact impels him to desperate courses to re¬ 
cover his influence”. 

Vincent discussed on October 10, 1921, the pros and cons 
for Gandhi’s prosecution for signing the manifesto (declaring 
that ‘it was contrary to national dignity for any Indian to serve 
as a civilian, and more especially as a soldier’).” 

Among reasons for prosecution, Vincent mentioned: 

“The serious effect which our inaction in face of avow¬ 
ed seditious speeches is having on the administration, etc.^ 
the disheartening effect on moderate opinion. A prosecu¬ 
tion seems inevitable sooner or later, and the fact that 
Gandhi may at any time force Government to prosecute 
when the Prince of Wales is in India at which time a pro¬ 
secution might be more troublesome than now.” 

Among reasons against prosecution, Vincent stated; 
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"Gandhi is pledged to secure Swaraj by the end of De* 
cember and his failure to do so may lead him to give up 
the movement and will certainly and naturally discredit 
him. He is losing a number of educated supporters who 
are opposed to his present activities. The danger at this 
juncture of imprisoning Gandhi would be to increase his 
influence very greatly. He is now not only regarded as a 
great national hero, but by the ignorant, as semi-divine. 
His confinment in jail would draw many adherents to his 
cause, and it is probable that he knows this. He certainly 
wants to be made a martyr in order to secure support for 
his movement, thus consolidating it at a time when many 
of his schemes have failed. He is equally certainly not chal¬ 
lenging us to prosecute him for the benefit of the Govern¬ 
ment but because he .believes that he will secure some ad¬ 
vantage therefrom. The result of prosecution would be a 
great increase in unrest and probably disaster just on the 
eve of the Prince of Wales visit. If Government does not 
prosecute Gandhi at this time it must expect hartals and 
abstentions from ceremonies (in connection with the Prince 
of Wales' visit). If on the other hand Government prose¬ 
cutes it would certainly encourage open demonstrations 
against the Prince of Wales, and may be faced with such 
wide disorder as to make it necessary to postpone the visit. 
It is not known how far any modification of the Turkish 
peace terms is possible, but if we could secure some subs¬ 
tantial modification in favour of Turkey we should go a 
long way to break Mr. Gandhi’s movement so far as Muha- 
medans are concerned. On the whole, I am inclined to the 
view that we would be well advised to i)Ostpone action 
for the present at any rate. If necessaiy we could pro¬ 

secute later, say in December or January, by which time 
Gandhi will probably put himself more in the wrong or 

abandon the movement.I am well aware of the dangers 

of this course, and am really mainly influenced by the fact 
of the Prince of Wales’ approaching visit. If this is post¬ 
poned, I should. I think, advocate prosecution immediately 
and risk the other dangers”. 

The Government blundered, Prestige stood in the way of 
their deciding to put off the Prince’s visit to India, planned long 
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before Reading’s arrival in India. Many Provincial Govern* 
ments, particularly Bombay (Lloyd and Setalvad) advised strong¬ 
ly against the Prince coming to India in these disturbed condi¬ 
tions. But the British Government and Reading were afraid 
that the postponement of the visit would have the disadvantage 
of attributing power to the non-co-operation movement, and 
above all of creating both in England and in the Dominions, 
and throughout the world, the impression that India was so 
disloyal that it was not safe for the Prince to visit it. 

And so, the Prince came to India and gave Gandhiji an 
opportunity to insult him and through him, the British Govern¬ 
ment. Government were naturally anxious that the Prince should 
be given a royal welcome and should not be insulted. They 
suggested that no politics were involved in this visit. Gandhiji 
and the Congress decided to boycott the visit of the Prince 
and as a mark of protest against his coming, Gandhiji arranged 
a big bonfire of foreign cloth in Parel on the very morning of the 
Prince’s arrival at the Apollo Bunder on 17th November. 
Gandhiji was advised against creating disturbances against the 
Prince and among those who asked him at the instance of the 
Viceroy, not to involve the Royal Prince in political agitation 
in India, were the late Maharaja of Gwalior and F. E. Dinshaw. 

Immediately after the bonfire was over in Parel, people at¬ 
tending the meeting lost complete hold on themselves and took 
to violence and rioting. This had terrible repercussions both 
in India and England. For four days, the riots continued. When 
I saw Gandhiji next morning, he was lying on a mat, heart bro¬ 
ken and weeping like a baby. “I am a bankrupt, I am a bank¬ 
rupt”, he was screaming. “I asked people to be non-violent and 
they have taken to stone-throwing and as they throw stones, 
they keep shouting “Mahatma Gandhi-ki-Jai”. He wrote four 
articles in the “Chronicle”, first entitled “I am a bankrupt” and 
the fourth “An Appeal to the Mawalis (Hooligans of Bombay)” 
This implied that Gandhiji realised and knew that the riots were 
fomented by his own people—^his educated followers and not 
just by the riff-raffs and bad characters of Bombay. He said: 
“Whether you call yourself a Hindu, Mussalman, Parsi, Chris¬ 
tian or Jew, you have certainly failed to consider even your own 
religious interests. You have used the mass awakening for your 
own lust for plunder, rapine and even indulging in your worst 
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animal appetite. Some of my friends would, I know, accuse 
me of ignorance of human nature. If I believe the charge, I 
would plead guilty and retire from human assemblies and re¬ 
turn only after acquiring knowledge of human nature.” 

In an earlier article he said: “With non-violence on our 
lips, we have terrorised those who happened to differ from us. 
The 'Swaraj' that I have witnessed during the last two days has 
stunk ill my nostrils. I am more instrumental tlian any other 
in bringing into being a spirit of revolt. I find myself not fully 
capable of controlling and disciplining that spirit”. 

Lord Reading who had come to Bombay to receive the 
Prince was terribly upset. Sir Chimanlal Setalved says in his 
“Recollections and Reflections”; “That evening I was at Govern¬ 
ment House and Sir George Lloyd told me how a little while 
ago. Lord Reading was sitting in the Chair that I was occupy¬ 
ing, with his head in both his hands, and how he broke down 
at what had happened. One can well understand the feelings 
of Lord Reading, if it was true as was said at the time, that he 
had advocated the coming of the Prince of Wales to India at 
this juncture in oiiposition to the contrary opinion of several 
provincial Governors”. However, those unfortunate incidents 
in Bombay, did not deter Gandhi from continuing the boycott 
of the Prince in all the Cities that the Prince visited, and there 
was trouble, among other places, in Allahabad and Calcutta, 
and both Motilal Nehru and C. R Das were locked up by the 
Governors of U. P. and Bengal, Sir Harcoiirt Butler, and Lord 
Ronaldshey (afterwards Lord Zetland). The Prince was enthu¬ 
siastic about his visit during his first two days in Bombay. But 
seeing how unfriendly and angry his reception was, he lost all 
interest in his Indian tour. When I shook hands with him at the 
Government House as a Member of the Bombay Legislative 
Coundl, on the third day, I found him absent-minded and shak¬ 
ing hands mechanically with the members. 

Gandhiji attempted to stop the disturbances by his pathetic 
appeals to his followers. He stated that the outbreak of mob 
violence had convinced him that his hopes of reviving mass civil 
disobedience were illusory. The riots in Bombay gave Gandhi ji 
such a shock that he suspended his intention of starting civil 
disobedience on the 23rd at Bardoli 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Reading's Law Member, told me 
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later that Reading felt bitter and depressed at the failure of the 
Prince’s visit and had a nervous breakdown. Reading wanted 
that some how or other the Prince should not return to England 
disappointed and unhappy and he wanted Gandhiji not to insult 
him any further with his boycott movement. Reading, there¬ 
fore, welcomed a suggestion for a ra-approachment with Gandhiji 
the first* condition being that Gandhiji should give up his plan 
for the boycott of the Prince in Calcutta. Reading was willing 
to pay good price for this friendly gesture from Gandhiji. Pandit 
Hridaynath Kunzni and my brother, Jamnadas, were sent by 
Reading, Sapni, Mrs. Besant and Malwiya, to Gandhiji at Sabar- 
mati Ashram, Ahmedabad, on 18th December, 1921, with the 
offer from Reading and Sapm that Lord Reading would call a 
Round Table Conference in Calcutta a week prior to the Prince s 
visit there, himself representing the British Government, and 
India to be represented by the political leaders, including 
Gandhiji and his Congress friends. Reading promised that at 
this Conference, he would, on behalf of the British Government, 
concede full Provincial Autonomy and discussions would take 
place as to what power should be transferred from the Central 
Government to the Indian people’s representatives i.e. dyarchy 
in the Central Government. Ronaldshay in his speech to the 
Bengal Legislative Council referred to this offer from Reading. 
He contacted C. R. Das in the Alipore Jail. He gave facilities 
to Das to send from the jail clear-the-line messages to Gandhiji, 
urging him to accept Lord Reading’s offer. At the suggestion 
of Setalvad, I went to Ahmedabad and met Jamnadas and 
Kunzm at the Ahmedabad Railway Station in the morning after 
they had their talk with Gandhiji one hour before their train 
left for Cawnpore. I got the full story of Reading's offer and I 
was told that Gandhiji had accepted it and soon the country would 
be blessed with political peace and happiness. Anusuyaben met 
me at the station and took me to the Sabarmati Ashram. 1 
met Gandhiji and then went for my bath. An inmate at the 
Ashram whispered to me that I should wash my clothes and 
dry them myself, otherwise Gandhiji would wash them and I 
would feel extremely awkward and embarrassed. The lunch was 
served by Gandhiji himself and as I finished it, I followed others 
in washing and cleaning my own plate. Gandhiji spoke to me 
gently: “I am sure you are not accustomed to washing and 
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cleaning your utensils. Leave your plates as they are; I shall 
wash them”. Of course, I did not let him do so. One of my 
happiest recollections of life is the kindness and a£Fection that 
Kasturba always poured on me whenever I met her. I remem¬ 
ber how kind she was on that day in December. 

To come back to the political story: after lunch I found 
Candhiji talking to half a dozen Moulvis and Vallabhbhai Patel. 
They did not like the idea of Candhiji accepting Reading's ofter 
and going to the Round Table Conference unless Reading ag¬ 
reed to release the Ali Brothers and others convicted of violent 
activities. Within one hour, Candhiji wired to Sapru and Read¬ 
ing that after serious thought, he had decided to reject Reading’s 
oflFer and the acceptance he had sent through Jamnadas and 
Kunzru was to be cancelled. I did not know of this telegram 
rejecting the offer till I met Mrs. Besant in Benares four or five 
days later. 

Before I left the Ashram in the evening with Anasuyaben 
and Shankerlal, 1 had a non-political talk with Candhiji. I told 
him of the ^are of the sun getting into his room and commented 
on the absence of trees and flowers in the compound and sun¬ 
shade in the huts. Candhiji's reply was “trees and flowers are 
not necessary”. I further commented on the absence of privacy 
and quiet when he was having talks with his friends in his room. 
This meant waste of time and energy owing to interruptions 
and disturbances from other quarters! 

Poet Rabindranath Tagore said later: “What a wilderness 
of white colour is the Sabarmati Ashram. Mark you, before long 
it will develop into a political cult as intolerant and tyrannical 
as the civilization of the sandy deserts of Arabia. The white 
colour is a colour of intolerance. Candhi has adopted it; it will 
have its consequences”. 

The Congress Session was due in Ahmedabad next week. 
C. R. Das, the elected President, could not attend as he was in 
jail. Candhiji's earlier intentions were to get resolutions passed 
for the launching of civil disobedience. But Candhiji did no¬ 
thing of the kind. I was given a copy (tf die main resolution 
drafted by Candhiji himself. The resolution gave Candhiji full 
and complete dictatmrhip over the Congress! 

I returned to Bombay next morning and had a long discus- 
s&oa with Sir Ghimatilal Setalvad He asked me to see him 
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tiiat evening at 10 at his bungalow as he wanted me to s^id a 
telegram to Mrs. Besant. The 100-word telegram which 1 sent 
from the Central Telegraph Office over my signature at 12 mid* 
night was dictated word by word by Setalvad. This telegram 
said that Gandhiji would not be permitted by his followers to 
come to a political settlement with the British Government. The 
telegram ^rther stated that Gandhiji would go back on his 
word and would not go to the Round Table Conference. This 
telegram had to be sent in my name as Setalvad was a Member 
of the Executive Council of the Government of Bombay. 

I had decided not to go to Benares for the Theosophical 
Convention as I had too much work in Bombay to do that week 
and the next week. I was a member of two important Com¬ 
mittees—one was the Industrial EMsputes Committee and the 
other the Prostitution Enquiry Committee. Both these Commit¬ 
tees were appointed by Government on my resolutions on the 
subjects passed in the Bombay Legislative Council in July and 
September, 1921, Even though I was a member myself of the 
Prostitution Enquiry Committee, the Committee had asked me 
to give evidence before it on 3rd January and I had to prepare 
my evidence. But, feeling uncomfortable at the strong language 
I had used in ‘my* telegram to Mrs. Besant—^not the kind of lan¬ 
guage which a political follower would usually use in commu¬ 
nicating with his leader—decided to leave for Benares imme¬ 
diately. 

On the 21st December, I went to Benares where the Theo¬ 
sophical Convention was being held. Mrs. Besant was anxiously 
waiting for me at Shanti Kunj. I apologised to her for the 
strong language of my telegram. She smiled and said there 
was no reason for my apologising as she clearly understood that 
the telegram was drafted by Setalvad, and she added: “What 
Setalvad and you had feared, has come true—^Gandhi has gone 
bade on his word; he has bungled and lost a great opportunity". 
It is very very strange that this story of the offer and rejection 
got no publicity at that time. Some bits of the whole story 
appeared in the correspondence of C. R. Das some years later 
after he died in June, 1925. ^C. R. Das was beside himself 
widl anger" says Subhas Chandra Bose in “The Indian Struggle". 
“The chance erf a life-time had been lost" he said. 

From Bmaies, I accompanied Mrs. Besant to Allahabad to 
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attend the annual Liberal Federation. We stayed as Sapru’s 
guests. On 1st January, at the morning coffee, half an hour 
before I was leaving for Bombay, Mrs. Besant asked me how 
soon Candhiji would begin his civil disobedience movement. I 
replied promptly: “Gandhiji will not begin his civil disobedience 
movement. I have already seen indications of hesitation and he 
is waiting for an opportunity to call it off”. I did not then 
realise how just after a month I would prove to be right. 

On 2nd January, 1922, late in the evening, I saw Jinnah 
and with him were Rultie and Bhurgri of Karachi. We talked 
for seven hours, right till 4 a.m. Jinnah was anxious to know 
Mrs. Besant’s and Sapru’s reactions to Gandhiji’s refusal to join 
the Round Table Conference. Jinnah told me that he, Ambalal 
Sarabhai, Pandit Madan Mohan Malwiya, Jayakar, Purshottam- 
das Tliakurdas, Natarajan and Bhurgri were convening a Confer¬ 
ence in Bombay where Gandhiji would be invited, the object be¬ 
ing to ask Reading to renew his offer of the Round Table Confer¬ 
ence and to give Gandhiji an opjiortunity to repair his mistake. 
Jinnah asked for my assistance and he invited me to join the preli¬ 
minary meetings at Ambalal Sarabhai’s house to make arrange¬ 
ments for the Conference. He asked me to request Mrs. Besant 
to attend the Conference. He and I immediately contacted Mrs. 
Besant by telegram, but she thought it useless to come down 
to Bombay as she said Gandhiji would not co-operate. And this 
is what haijpened. Gandhiji was negative, obstructive and un¬ 
helpful and Sir Sankaran Nair, who presided at the Conference, 
therefore, walked out in disgust. The conference thus was 
really a failure, thanks to Gandhiji. But the Viceroy refused 
the request to repeat his offer because the psychological mo¬ 
ment for such a conference had been lost. The Prince of Wales 
was boycotted in Calcutta and Reading was disappointed. 
Jinnah was dejected and realised that both sides —Government 
and Gandhiji—^were unhelpful and obstructive. He made a 
strong but vain attempt to start a new party but'J^y^kar and 
Natarajan refused to help and Jinnah, therefore, quietly went 
back to his big practice in the High Court and bided his time. 

The main resolution at this Conference supported the pro¬ 
posal for a Round Table Conference of Government and popu¬ 
lar representatives and recommended that in order to provide 
a favourable atmosphere for the dispasskmate considerati<m of 
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the points of controversy, all repressive measures should be sus¬ 
pended and further, that pending the results of the said Con¬ 
ference, all hartals, picketings and civil disobedience should 
cease. Immediately, after the close of the Conference, Jinnah 
and Jayakar as secretaries of the Conference put themselves in 
communication with the Viceroy. 

While this was going on, Gandhi] i sent from Bardoli on 
February 1, 1922, an ultimatum to the Viceroy telling him that 
only if the Viceroy complied with the demands made by him 
within seven days, he would advise postponement of civil dis¬ 
obedience of an aggressive character and released the letter to 
the Press! Candhiji thus queered the pitch. On the publica¬ 
tion of Gandhiji’s letter, Jinnah and Jayakar issued a statement 
regretting that Gandhiji should have taken this step when con¬ 
sultations were still going on between them and the Viceroy 
on the question of the Round Table Conference. Mrs. Besant 
wrote an important letter to me on 5th February: 

“I have put the Times article in New India. 

“I have no doubt as to the leanings of Lord Reading 
and Sapru but others have also to be consulted, and the 
feeble attitude of the Moderates with regard to facing the 
revolution is not encouraging to a Viceroy. They are either 
blind, or timid, and he cannot rely on them for steady and 
vigorous support. 

“I think you are rather unjust to Sapru. He is doing all 
he can, and was more distressed than anyone else when the 
Viceroy’s offer was rejected by Gandhi. 

“That the many young men who provoke arrest are sub¬ 
jected to .some hardship by their very numbers is likely, 
though most of their statements seem to be untrue. Provi¬ 
sion is not made in a civilised country for crowds of stu¬ 
dents provoking arrest and inadequacy is inevitable. What 
is Vorse than this* is the state of Malabar, where Gandhi’s 
followers established the Khilafat Raj and we shall have 
that in India if these young madmen have their way. 

“Gandhi always flinches at the critical moment. His 
*bold words are mere bluff. Civil disobedience was to begin 
on January 15, then January 31; now you say the Feb¬ 
ruary; he says 11th. Perhaps it will be put off again. Gun- 
thur has fortunately collapsed. Gandhi will be arrested, I 
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expect, at his first overt action. 

With love and blessing* 

At Chauri Chaura in the United Provinces, a terrible out¬ 
rage occurred on the 4th of February. Some twenty-one police¬ 
men and rural watchmen were murdered in the most deliberate 
manner by a mob of Congress ‘volunteers* and infuriated peas¬ 
antry. Both the brutality of this outrage and its unprovoked 
character combined to deal the final blow to GandhijTs hopes 
of immediate success. On the 7th February afternoon, Setal- 
vad rang me up from the Secretariat and asked me to go and 
see him immediately. I was with him in ten minutes. He said 
that Gandhiji from Bardoli had written a private letter to 
Chhotani, the President of the Khilafat League, that he was call¬ 
ing off his Satyagraha movement because of the mob violence, 
burning policemen alive and biiniing police chowkis. This news 
was not yet given to the Press by Gandhiji. And thus what I 
told Mrs. Besant on 1st January came true. Leaving Setalvad, 

I went to the Telegraph Office and sent telegrams to Mrs. Besant 
in Madras and my brother, Jamnadas, in New Delhi, where the 
Legislative Assembly was in session I told them in flowery lan¬ 
guage that Gandhiji was abandoning his movement. Sapru, Law 
Member, saw the telegram before it was delivered to Jamnadas 
and asked Jamnadas to tell me to be cautious and not send such 
open telegrams not based on facts Sapru said that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India had received no communication from the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bombay on this subject and therefore my news could 
not be correct. It so happened that the Bombay Government 
waited for clarification and further confirmation of Gandhiji’s in¬ 
tention before communicating the news to the Central Govern¬ 
ment. So, I was first with the news. Mrs. Besant published 
the gist of my telegram in the next day’s New India as “from 
our Spl. Correspondent* and thus the news of Gandhiji s calling 
off the movement appeared first in ‘New India*, Madras, long 
before any paper in India, including Bombay knew of and pub¬ 
lished the story. Mrs. Besant was pleased with me at this jour- 
nafistic coup. 

On February 25, Mrs. Besant wrote to me; • 

Enclosed explains itself. So many thanks for your let¬ 
ters of the 10th, 11th and 14th. You saw KelkaFs article in 
Mahratta and my leader on it? 1 had also your telegrams. 
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I am very thankful for your help of this sort. The letter of 
the 14th, especially was most welcome. 

“The ‘path of action* just now is as Shri Krishna says 
very ‘tangled’I But the end is sure”. 

Immediately after I sent the telegrams, about Gandhiji's 
giving up the civil disobedience movement, I met Jinnah and 
Ruttie and discussed the new developments in Indian politics 
as a result of the collapse of Gandhiji’s movement. At a meet¬ 
ing of the Working Committee on February 12, Gandhiji for¬ 
mally suspended mass civil disobedience forthwith and ins¬ 
tructed his followers to abandon any preparation of an offensive 
character. The All India Congress Committee met at Delhi on 
February 24th and at Gandhiji’s instance passed resolutions de¬ 
ploring the Chauri Chaura Incident, and suspending mass civil 
disobedience. Gandhiji instead suggested that all members of 
the Congress should take to spinning! 

C. R. Das was greatly upset by this decision. 

Subhash Bose records; “Deshbandhu was beside himself 
with sorrow and anger at the way Mahatma was repeatedly 
bungling. The Bardoli retreat came as a staggering blow.” 

Mahadev Desai wrote from Agra jail that the shock of 
Gandhiji’s action had absolutely unhinged him. 

Lajpatrai addressed a letter to the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee saying that “the Congress had to swallow the bitter pill 
of ignominous defeat today.” 

In Lucknow Jail, the reactions of both Motilal and Jawahar- 
lal Nehru were equally violent. Motilal was beside himself with 
anger. Jawaharlal vented his despair in a letter to Gandhiji. 

So, this was the position at the end of February. Gandhiji 
had given up all idea of civil disobedience and was asking 
the Congress instead to take to hand-spinning I! He had anger¬ 
ed his closest friends and colleagues. They lost their confid¬ 
ence in him because for the second time in twelve months, 
he had let down his friends and colleagues behind their back and 
brought ridicule on the Congress it being forced to give up poli¬ 
tical \york and turning itself into a hand-spinning organisation. 
C. R. Das, speaking in Madras in June, 1923, said: 

“I myself led people to prison. I started the movement 
in Bengal. I sent my son first to jail. My son was followed 
by my wife and then I went to prison, because I knew there 
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was electricity there. I knew that the spirit of resistance 
that manifested itself was mighty and the proudest Govern¬ 
ment did bend to it. You (Gandhi) bungled it and mis¬ 
managed it. Now you turn round and ask people to spin and 
do the work of Charkha alone. The proudest Government 
did bend to you. The terms came to me throu^ Lord Ro- 
naldshey, the Governor of Bengal, and I forwarded them 
to the Headquarters (Gandhi in Ahmedabad) because at 
that time I was in jail. If I had not been in jail, I would 
have forced the country to accept them. After they had 
been acc'epted, you would have seen a diflFerent state of 
things.” 

It needs to be emphasized that because of this bungling of 
Gandhiji, full provincial autonomy which was promised to us 
in January 1922, came to us fifteen years later in 1937, and for 
the responsibility in the Centre which was promised to us 
then, we had to wait for 25 years and that too came by way of 
division of the country (Aug. 1947). 

Gandhiji’s stock was low and outside the jail, there was 
nothing he could do. So, Government had to come to his res¬ 
cue. Lloyd forgot what he had written in 1919 that Gandhiji in¬ 
side the jail would be more dangerous than outside. All that 
he (Lloyd) in his anger and imperialistic fury saw was that 
Gandhiji was down and out and he wanted to crush him for 
ever. He decided to take action against Gandhiji. Lloyd 
boasted to me in June 1922 when I met him at the Government 
House, Ganeshkhind, Poona, that when Gandhiji asked him in 
April, 1919 to arrest him, Lloyd had replied to him that the 
latter would arrest Gandhiji not when it suited Gandhiji and 
Gandhiji was strong but only when it suited the Government 
when Gandhiji was weak. So, Gandhiji was arrested on 10th 
March. 1922. But, there is a story behind this arrest. Gandhiji 
was to have been arrested a few days earlier in Bardoli under 
Lloyd’s orders and actually the Dy. Commissioner of Polioe, 
Bombay, had proceeded to Bardoli for this purpose. But, be¬ 
fore this could be done, Reading telegraphed to Lloyd not to go 
ahead with his plan of arrest. Lloyd was furious at what he 
considered Reading’s weakness and interference. That very 
afternoon, he took a special train to Delhi and offered his resig¬ 
nation as Governor unless he was allowed to carry out his deci- 
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sion of arresting Gandhiji. Reading gave way, Gandhiji was ar¬ 
rested and his trial took place in Ahmedabad on March 12. Shan- 
kerlal Banker, as Printer of Nav Jivan, was arrested along with 
Gandhiji. Gandhiji pleaded ‘guilt/ and accepted hill respon¬ 
sibility for the occurrences in Bombay and Chauri Chaura. He 
ended by saying: “I knew I was playing with fire. I ran the 
risk, and if I were set free, I would still do the same”. The 
Court sentenced him to six years imprisonment; Shankerlal only 
one. 

To put Gandhiji in jail was a serious political blunder. From 
June, 1921 after Ali Brothers" apology, Gandhiji was losing 
ground. The Moplah atrocities further made people lose con¬ 
fidence in Gandhiji and his methods of non-violent non-co-ope¬ 
ration. His refusal to go to the Round Table Conference oftered 
by Lord Reading showed that he lacked political judgment and 
that he was more keen on trouble than on settlement between 
India and the United Kingdom. This view was further strength¬ 
ened when he refused to take the second opportunity given to 
him by Jinnah, Malwiya and Sankaran Nair at the Conterence 
in Bombay. Chauri Chaura was the last straw. Gandhiji could 
no longer have kept his unique position as the only one All- 
India Leader. Gandhiji was discredited. What harm could 
Gandhiji have done as a free man? But the thirst and hunger 
of Imperialism, racial arrogance and Bureaucracy had to be 
quenched, irrespective of what harm it did to peace and 
reconciliation. 
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MY SOCIAL WORK: COMMERCIALISED VICE 


It was my p|ivilege to be the first member for Labour in the 
Legislative Council. There were no organised Trade Unions 
at that time and the Governor had powers to nominate one 
member to the Bombay Legislative Council to represent labour. 
This membership of the Council gave me excellent opportunities 
to seive the cause of labour in general and women workers in 
particular. Important aspects of this work, inside and outside 
the Legislature, included, inter alia, resolution in Council, de¬ 
manding legislation to create machinery to settle industrial dis¬ 
putes, questions in regard to introducing legislation on mater¬ 
nity benefits, provision for creches inside the factories, starting 
maternity homes in the City including Development Depart¬ 
ment chawls, starting in co-operation with Sir Ness Wadia, the 
Nowroji Wadia Maternity Home, appointment of lady factory 
inspectors to look after the interests of women workers, welfare 
■activities including medical relief and the problem of industrial 
housing. 

I have always held that the boycott of the Legislatures 
which Gandhiji forced on this country by passing at the Special 
Session of the Indian National Congress at Calcutta in Septem¬ 
ber, 1920, the resolution on non-co-operation was a great poli¬ 
tical blunder and so far as the working classes are concerned 
it prevented natural evolutionary growth of a healthy trade union 
movement and progressive labour legislation. The years 1921 
to 1937, except for the period 1923 to 1928 when Motilal Nehru 
and C. R. Das started the Swaraj Party and gave up the boy¬ 
cott of legislatures, were dark years for India because of the 
frequent imprisonment of leaders. The Indian atmosphere was 
vitiated by negative activities of the Congress resulting in, time 
and again, lethargy, inaction, disappointment and despair. Too 
much stress was laid on purely negative political issues like hun- 
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ger strike, fast unto death, token strikes, hartals, bonfire of foreign 
cloth, boycott of educational institutes, schools and colleges. 
Constructive nation building activities like looking after the 
women and their children, birth control and helping the iUiterate 
masses to get education were neglected by the Congress and 
its leaders. The scientific and industrial progress and research 
made in the West went over India’s head because the leaders 
were far too pre-occupied with negative activities. 

However, quite a few of us, alas, far too few, realised this 
great drawback on the part of Congress leaders including 
Gandhiji, and were not deterred from taking up the constructive 
side of India’s national life and healthy nation building activities. 
It is amusing to find Congress leaders talking now of the same 
nation building activities as if they had made a new discovery. 
They forget that these activities were started by self-less non- 
Congress workers in the early twenties. But it is regretfully 
to be noted that more than 40 years have been lost. If these 
activities had been taken in hand in a country-wide and or¬ 
ganised basis in the early twenties, India would have been a 
much happier place to live in and the understanding of the 
people and their standard of living would have improved. The 
impact of closer contact of the West including U.S.A. would 
have brought fresh air and happiness to the starving teeming 
millions of this country. Too much talk, too many slogans, too 
much make-believism were and are the order of the day. Make- 
believism has been brought to perfection as an art and is a new 
religion of the ruling party — a legacy of the twenties. 

On 20th July, 1921, I moved a Resolution in the Bombay 
Legislative Council to consider and report on the practicability 
or otherwise of creating machinery for the prevention and early 
settlement of industrial disputes. The Council passed this 
Resolution and Government accepted it and promptly acted on 
it by appointing an Industrial Disputes Committee (Dec. 1921). 
Sir Stanley Reed, now a nonagenarian—^then Editor of the 
Times of India — was its Chairman and I was one of its mem¬ 
bers. This Committee, consisted of millowners, Mr. Jehangir 
B. Petit, Mr. Mohammedbhoy Currimbhoy (afterward Sir Currim- 
bhoy Ebrahim, Bart) and Sir Joseph Kay, representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Indian Merchants Chamber, 
Mr. (afterward Sir) Henry McNau^ten, Mr. Lalji Naranfi, Mr. 
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G. K. Deodhar of the Servants of India Society, and two repre¬ 
sentatives of labour — Mr. S. K. Bole and myself. This Com¬ 
mittee submitted a unanimous report in April, 1922, recommend¬ 
ing legislation on conciliation, etc. On the lines of these 
recommendations* the Government of Bombay prepared a bill. 
Just as it was to be presented to the Bombay Legislative Council, 
the Government of India suddenly pounced on the Government 
of Bombay issuing instructions that the bill should not be 
proceeded with in the Bombay Legislative Council, giving as an 
excuse that the Government of India themselves were preparing 
an All-India legislation to create a machinery for the prevention 
of industrial disputes. The delay thus caused by the uncalled 
for interference of the Government of India was responsible 
for the continuous industrial disturbances in Bombay City and 
other parts of the Presidency. This was a case where the un¬ 
animous resolutions of employers and labour were flouted by 
the Government of India. The report gave valuable information 
in regard to the labour situation of these times. 

My efforts at unionization of workers — white collar and 
manual and women workers—continued throughout as can be 
seen from my letter published in the “Times of India on 19th 
December, 1922: 

“I gladly respond to the appeal made by a “Hallo GirP to 
give my experiences with regard to the attention paid by the 
“girls” to the numerous subscribers of the Telephone Company, 
I must, at the outset protest against the unkind exaggerations 
and the bantering tone of Sir Frank Beaman's letter. Criticism 
of this nature from an ordinary man would pass unnoticed, but 
when the weight of Sir Frank Beaman’s name is added to it, 
it is the duty of all fair-minded people to try to prevent injus¬ 
tice, unconscious no doubt, being done to the overworked, mis- 
imderstood but zealous set of public servants belonging to one 
of the most important and useful utility services. Sir Frank 
Beaman says that it takes him more than an hour to get a num¬ 
ber after asking for it eveiy three minutes. Now it does not 
require any imagination to realize that the girl would much ra¬ 
ther have done with you by giving you the number you want 
the first time you ask for it; and let me assure Sir Frank Beaman 
that whenever 1 have asked for a number—distinctly spoken— 
1 have never been kept waiting. If the girl says “engaged” 1 
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promptly but very politely say, “Will you please give me the num¬ 
ber as soon as it is free; don't let me ring for it again". “All 
right" she replies, and believe me, Sir, I invariably get the num¬ 
ber without asking for it again. If people would only remember 
that they are speaking to respectable ladies—Shuman beings as 
good as themselves—^and not to mere machines, the results would 
be far more satisfactory. It is in the hands of the subscribers 
themselves to do away with most of the “annoyances" caused 
by the telephone service. Let them but speak distinctly, slowly 
in the ordinary tone—^without shouting at the top of their voice 
—and above all politely and they will have no reason to com¬ 
plain that the girls are in-attentive 

I must also protest against the rude and discourteous tone 
adopted by some people when—^probably by their own speci¬ 
mens of the chosen language, it is the unfortunate lot of the 
telephone girls to listen to every day, how much more realisti¬ 
cally could the defects of the Bombay Telephones be brought 
home to our minds than Sir Frank Beaman’s flavoured rhetoric 1 
The fault. Sir, I have no hesitation in asserting, is mostly on the 
side of those who use the telephones. The remedy is in the 
hands of these “Hallo Girls”. They have but to organize them¬ 
selves into a Union, keep a sharp look out and complain to their 
officers of the abusive language resorted to by subscribers and 
to insist among other things on considerations of ordinary hu¬ 
manity being extended to them.” 

It should be mentioned that the automatic telephone system 
had not yet arrived in Bombay and that therefore the "HaUo 
Girls” (Telephone Girls) were a useful institution serving the 
City. Sir Frank Beaman was one of the most distinguished and 
respected judges of the Bombay High Court of those times. 

On April 12, 1921, I sent to the Secretary, Bombay Legis¬ 
lative Council a notice of my intention to move three Resolu¬ 
tions at the next Sessions. These resolutions pertained to: 

(1) Creation of machinery for prevention and settlement ot 
labour disputes. 

(2) the problem of commercialised vice. 

(3) Creation of machinery for adult education. 

1 sent copies of these Resolutions to Mrs. Besant and she 
commented in her reply dated 6th May: 

“The first resolution is very important—Arb l tr a t i oti 
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Board (we passed one at Calicut). 

“No. 2 is important, but very thorny. 

“No. 3 should be accompanied by the formation of an 

Adult Workers* Association**. 

I wanted to equip myself fully with the facts of the com¬ 
mercial vice prevailing in the City and the cruelties perpetrated 
in this nefarious trade, so that I could do full justice to the sub¬ 
ject in my speech in the Bombay Legislative Council, I, there¬ 
fore, approached the Police Commissioner to help me with his offi¬ 
cers to visit the brothel areas. He readily agreed. For weeks 
and weeks, I, accompanied by two senior Police Officers, toured 
through the brothel area, from 10 p.m, till 4 a.m. “the hours of 
business’* in the red-light district. Day after day I visited bro¬ 
thels from the highest to the lowest classes. I had friendly talks 
with the inmates and I was treated with utmost courtesy by them 
when they realised the serious humanitarian objects of my visit 
viz. to reduce the hardships, cruelties and inhumanities of the 
‘trade*. They, one and all, answered questions freely and be¬ 
haved with perfect seriousness and dignity whilst talking to me. 

In July, 1921, I asked a question in the Bombay Legisla¬ 
tive Council suggesting the enactment of a Children’s Act on the 
lines of the Madras Children’s Act. (This legislation was tor 
the protection of youthful offenders as well as children (boys 
and girls) offended against. This referred inter alia to children 
living in brothels. 

The Home Member replied “A Bill has already been drafted 
on the lines of the Madras Children’s Act and Government hope 
shortly to introduce it in the Legislative Council**. This BiU 
‘already drafted’ in July, 1921 was introduced in the Bombay 
Legislative Council in 1924 and passed later that year. 

1 made the following speech in the Council on 30th Septe¬ 
mber, 1921, in moving my resolution: 

Mr. President, I beg to move: 

This Council recommends to the Governor-in-Council that 
in view of the vast and alarming extent of the evils of prostitu¬ 
tion in Bombay and of the great menace and danger which the 
existence of a large number of brothel houses constitutes to 
public morals, health and decency, Government should at an 
early date introduce such legislation in this Council as would 
have the effect when passed of making brothel-keeping altoge- 
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ther illegal, and would make it a punishable offence for persons 
to live on the earnings gained by the prostitution of women and 
girls”. 

At the outset. Sir, I must confess to a feeling of nervousness 
in touching upon this subject, nervousness not because of the 
false and unjustifiable shame which has been responsible for 
the evil to remain, and work underground and which, therefore, 
is responsible for the great extent of the misery that is its result¬ 
ant; but the feeling of nervousness is due to the great extent of 
the evil and the difficulties of remedying it. It is called an 
andent vice, and cynics laugh at the attempts made time after 
time by people to combat it. Here sentiment alone is of no 
help. It does not solve the difficulty. It is useful. Sir, in so far 
as it goads reason to take action. We can only take proper action 
after the most deliberate consideration. I am also conscious 
that this is not a matter which can be disposed of with the pass¬ 
ing of a resolution or a Bill. This evil cannot be eradicated by 
a stroke of the pen. The task being so difficult, it cannot be 
handled all at once. I have, therefore, though it best not to 
touch the whole problem. I shall merely refer to two or three 
aspects of the whole problem which is very big indeed. 

I must here mention that this resolution is brought not for 
the protection of society, which can very well take care of itself; 
it is brought in the interests of those unfortunate sisters of ours 
living in conditions which are described as worse than those of 
slaves. I will only touch upon two aspects of the problem, the 
brothel-keeping and the procuring. I believe I have the support 
of this House as I know I have the support of the citizens of 
Bombay outside this House, in bringing forward this resolution, 
and I trust that it will be accepted by the Government. 

I realise. Sir, that this is a matter on which we have to pro¬ 
ceed very very slowly. Tliis is not the occasion when I need 
dilate on the moral aspect of the problem. I am sure I would 
deserve to be ejected from this House if I should venture to in¬ 
flict a lecture on the moral aspect of the situation. Everybody 
here is convinced that the thing is wrong. At the same time 
everybody feels doubtful whether the thing can ever be done 
away with. Therefore it is that 1 wish to touch upon only a 
very few aspects of the problem. 

“I wish to take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to 
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the Police Commissioner and his subordinates for making it pos- 
sible for me to cany out my investigations, however amateur¬ 
ish they might be. These investigations have opened my eyes 
to the situation. I do not propose to describe them all, but I 
shall only lift a comer of the veil. For the conditions. Sir, are 
too horrible to describe. Prostitution has been going on from 
times immemorial. But the conditions in Bombay at present are 
very bad, so bad indeed that they cannot be tolerated for a day 
longer. The question. Sir, is primarily an economic one. Of 
that there is not the slightest doubt. On that point I do not say 
very much, because I am sure everybody in the House will ac¬ 
cept that proposition. 

I shall merely refer to the existence of brothels and the 
way in which they are worked. Does the House realise how 
the recmits for these brothels are made, how the recruiting is 
going on, and how the inmates of the brothels are treated? I 
shall describe some of the conditions that I saw during my in¬ 
vestigations. In one brothel. Sir, which 1 visited, there were 
three beds in one room. The reply I received was that the worst 
that could be imagined was tme. Business was going on on 
those three beds at one and the same time. Is the Council 
going to tolerate this state of affairs? I visited another brothel. 
I saw a little boy of 10 years who was there. The moment I 
and the Police Officials went there, all the inmates of the bro¬ 
thels and the little boy came out. We began questioning the 
keeper of the brothel. But, before she could give a reply, the 
little cunning boy began to give the replies. He knew every¬ 
thing, and he seemed to be proud that he knew everything. 
Can the condition of things be more serious than this? 

Objections are raised that public opinion in this matter is 
not very well formed. Whose is the fault? It is the fault of 
the public itself, that keeps itself ignorant of the real conditions. 
But fortunately public is now forming itself and it is at one with 
my resolution. Then there is another objection that if the Gov¬ 
ernment accept the resolution as it stands, powers of the Police 
would be increased and that there would be Police corruption. 
There is sure to be some difficulty, but because there is going 
to be some difficulty in the future, we should refuse to take ac¬ 
tion is not a point which I am willing to concede. 

What right have we to say that we are more reqtectable 
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than the poor inmates of the brothels? They are no less res¬ 
pectable than we are. They have been there not because of 
their own free will, not because they want to enjoy the life there, 
but because they have been thrown into that life ever since their 
infancy* They have been there brought by people, or they have 
been seduced from the houses of their parents by people 
with evil designs. These people, this degraded class of people, 
use them for their own purposes, corrupt them, and when they 
get dissatisfied with them they put them in the trade and make 
money from the degradation of these women. The case of an 
independent prostitute is quite different. If she is not inclined 
to receive visitors, she can shut herself up in her room, and re¬ 
main there as she likes. The case of a brothel woman is differ¬ 
ent. She has to pay a certain amount of money to her keeper, 
and she is bound, ill or well, to receive visitors, at least from 10 
to 15 men and more per day, and there is no choice in the selec¬ 
tion of men. The man may be full of disease, or a drunkard, 
and in a most horrible condition, but the poor girl has no choice 
of refusal. If she refuses, she will be taken to task by the man 
who is in possession of her physical body. 

T am not standing here alone by m5^elf. I appear before 
this Council with the blessings of the Archbishop of Bombay, 
and the blessings of the Social Purity Committee on which 
there are people like Rev. Mr. Grey, Lady Freeland, and the 
blessings of many other important men like Sir Gokaldas Parekh, 
who has turned grey in the service of the Motherland. I stand 
not only on behalf of myself but on behalf of the citizens of 
Bombay, who have sent a strong memorial to His Excellency 
the Govemor-in-Coundl not very long ago. That Memorial, Sir, 
distinctly asks Government to take the action that I have now 
suggested in my resolution. As a matter of fact, the terms at 
my resolution are based on the memorial sent to His Excellency 
the Govemor-in-Coundl. I am sure the Government will take 
not only the proper action desired, but will handle the situation 
in the manner in which it is absolutely necessary it should be 
handled at once. 

I have said that I will not say anything on the moral aspedt 
I may say something about the physical aspedt. We know that 
disease is rampant in Bombay. The. annual report of the hos¬ 
pital to treat venereal diseases shows that the disease has spread 
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too wide, and very few in Bombay know to what extent it has 
gone up. A greater responsibility lies on this Council. Are we 
not to protect the future generation that will now come up as 
free and responsible citizens of a great nation? Tliose citizens 
have to be protected. How can they be iirotected if the dis¬ 
ease is allowed to go on undetected and untreated? For the 
past mistakes or negligence we are not responsible, and I do 
not want to blame either the Government or the people. Now 
is the time to take proper action and it will not be difficult for 
Government to accept the resolution, and I hope I shall receive 
the support of the majority of this House. 

“I do not propose to deal with the problem from the mili- 
tar>' point of view. The military point of view is equally im¬ 
portant, and 1 hope the Government will take action upon it, 
and also take that into consideration. 

I may be told that my resolution is not practicable. It is 
absolutely practicable. The Rangoon Government have passed, 
so late as February last, some legislation on the subject, the 
objects of which I shall presently lay before you. The State¬ 
ment of Objects and Reasons of that Act says: “The object of 
this Bill is four-fold. In the first place it is desired to make 
brothel-keeping, the deliberate letting of premises for use as 
brothels, and the detention of w'omen in brothels against their 
will, illegal”. 

The Hon. Mr. M. H. W. Hayward: 

“Sir, I rise to make an explanation on behalf of Govern¬ 
ment, namely, that Government have already decided to 
appoint an influential Gommittee to consider the whole 
matter and we are already in communication with the gen¬ 
tlemen We propose to appoint on that Gommittee. I will, 
therefore, suggest to the Hon. Mover of this resolution that 
in view of this, it would be as well for him to withdraw 
this Resolution.” 

Thereupon, I congratulated the Government on the action 
taken and asked for leave to withdraw the resolution. I resum¬ 
ed my seat and Hayward turned to me and asked me to be a 
member of this Gommittee which he was appointing. 

The Gommittee was soon appointed with Sir Jamsetji Jee- 
jeebhoy Bart., as the Ghairman and the other members of the 
Gommittee were; 
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The Most Revd. Dr. A. Goodier, Archbishop of Bombay> 
Ri^t Revd. Palmer, Bishop of Bombay, 

Dr. R. M. Grey, 

H. B. Cla 3 ^on, I.C.S., Municipal Commissioner, 

Dr. Miss Watts, 

Faiz B. Tyebji, 

S. G. Velinkar, 

K. Natrajan, and 
Kanji Dwarkadas. 

At the first preliminary meeting held on 25th November, 
1921, Home Member Hayward said; 

“In 1911 a meeting presided over by Sir Bhalchandra 
Krishna passed a resolution with regard to driving prostitutes 
from Girgaum. Mr. Edwards (Police Commissioner) pointed out 
the blame attaching to landlords and deprecated increasing the 
powers of the police and imitating Japan. 

“In 1917 the case of Emperor versus Mirza Syed Khan re¬ 
vealed hideous facts and resulted in Bombay Act VI of 1920 
which added section 125A to the Bombay City Police Act of 
1902 and forbade detention in brothels. A bill now being 
drafted “Children's Welfare Bill" deals with children in bro¬ 
thels. 

“The League of Nations in 1920 passed resolution on the 
traffic in women which in India is dealt with under the Penal 
Code and Foreigners Act. 

“In March, 1921, the Muncipality asked for the Falkland 
Road area to be cleared up. A strong Committee which re¬ 
ported on this request pointed out the limits within which bro¬ 
thels are now segregated and did not advise the proposed ac¬ 
tion under present conditions. 

“In July, 1921, we passed the resolution moved by Mr. Kanji 
Dwarkadas. The Commissioner of Police reported on this. 

“In July 1921, the Social Purity Committee made a memorial 
to Government recommending that the following should be made 
illegal: 

(1) brothel-keeping; 

(2) letting premises for prostitutes; 

(3) procuring women. 

“Legislation may be ahead of public opinion to lead it—but 
not too far. The imperfections of human nature must be 
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recognised.” 

The Committee then drafted a comprehensive questionnaire. 
Some of the statements and the oral evidence need to be reported 
in brief: 

Archbishop Goodier, one of the finest gentlemen—^most know¬ 
ledgeable and practical whom I ever met in my life and whose 
insight into human nature was thorough and deep, gave the 
Committee the benefit of his views. It was my proud privilege 
to have earned his friendship as also of Rev. R. M. Grey. Before 
1 deal with Father Goodier^s statement, I should like to record 
a private conversation with him in which he gave me most 
valuable advice. He said: “My young friend, I am happy you 
are interested in this most essential of humanitarian work. But 
be careful you do not get involved. I will explain to you what 
I mean by giving an example: One of my priests was keen on 
the subject of forced woman degradation and he gave a lecture 
to a mixed audience of men and women talking of the shameful 
hiring of women’s bodies etc. etc. He presented the case so 
badly and so morbidly that half his male audience immediately 
after the lecture went straight to the brothels.” I have never 
forgotten this advice so graciously given and I have kept it in 
mind throughout my life not only in dealing with social work 
but also in political work. 

The salient points in Dr. Goodier s statement were: 

“Enquiries show that there is a wide machinery at work to 
draw young women in. Hawkers go from house to house and 
when they see a desirable girl, sell cheap and return until they 
can induce her to accompany them to their shop where her 
downfall is accomplished if possible. In the mofussil there is 
an agency to catch likely girls and send them to Bombay bro¬ 
thels. Legislation mi^t be devised to stop these methods ot 
obtaining prostitutes for Bombay. This system of importation 
is growing. The state of the lowest grade of prostitutes is lite¬ 
ral slavery. The girls are bought or captured. Sometimes, a 
mofussil man sells his daughter to clear a debt. Once in a bro¬ 
thel, such a girl is confined and not allowed even to visit a doc¬ 
tor unaccompanied. The girl is thrashed if she stays away too 
long. Half of the Bombay prostitutes are decoyed in these ways; 
a quarter are old hands imported from outside; an eis^Ui are 
bou^t slaves. The estimate leaves only a ei^th who omne 
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We should legislate to attack the procurer or provider in all 
these sources of supply. Another point of attack is by rescue 
work. It is found in England that a return to freedom after 
apparent improvement means almost inevitably a return to pros¬ 
titution. This seems due to the efPect of the life on the will¬ 
power. It is also necessary to legislate against the illegal con¬ 
finement of prostitutes. All prostitutes are wanderers. Few 
stop more than 12 months in the same house. The masters of 
houses like to provide change for their customers. There were 
very strong interests at stake in the continuance of brothels and 
also a feeling that people should be allowed to go their own way.” 
Asked to state his views on state regulations. Dr. Goodier said 
that he rather opposed it personally as implying recognition ot 
vice. 

Rev. Grey said that the Bombay brothels stood for slavery 
and cruelty. They also created an artificial demand as accessi¬ 
bility increased temptation. Grey suggested: 

(1) Deal with the procurer and bully and cut ofiF the supply; 

(2) Make brothels illegal, gradually by legislation on the 
lines of the English, Burma and Ceylon Acts; 

(3) Go in for rescue work. Probably denominational 
homes fostered enthusiasm best. 

Though I was a member of the Committee, because of my in¬ 
vestigations, I was asked by the Committee to give oral evid¬ 
ence on 3rd January, 1922. Answering the'questionnaire seria¬ 
tim I said: 

“The demand for prostitution had increased because of in¬ 
creased cost of living preventing men bringing their families to 
Bombay and because of political unrest and propaganda to the 
exclusion of moral and religious work. 

In the lowest type of brothel where the inmates belong to 
the untouchable Mahar and Dhed communities, a girl lives, 
cooks and plies her trade in one room which is extremely dirty 
and worse than the rooms inhabited by average millworkers. 
Sometimes there^are more than two beds in the same small 
room and the “business” going on dmultaneously without a 
screen in-between. The fee per visitor is hx>m 4 annas. The 
woman has to make about Rs. 3/- per day which means that she 
has to accept over 10-12 visitors a day. The landlord’s rent- 

F14 
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collector collects rent daily—about 10-12 annas per day, i.e,» 
Rs. 20/- p.m. for a room for which normally the rent would be 
Rs. 3/- p.m. Thus the fee earned by tlie girl for three visitors 
goes to the landlord. 

The European brothels charge fees from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50, 
seem to be good and clean, the Japanese moderately clean. The 
higher class Indian brothels charging Rs. 5/- are squalid. In 
the lowest class brothels the women are obviously in bad phy¬ 
sical condition. Even obviously diseased men are not prevented 
from entering, and receiving as they do 10 or 12 men a day, the 
prostitutes are certain to contract disease. It is obvious that a 
girl receiving 10 to 12 visitors a day would soon contract a dis¬ 
ease, and would go on spreading it to other customers. 

In Bombay procurers seduce ignorant women like vegetable 
sellers. Common prostitutes are also recruited from respectable 
families through pimps and hawkers who are provided with 
funds by procurers. Some procurers introduce men to any one 
of a large circle of common prostitutes who are often married 
women carrying on prostitution in their own homes with or 
without their husbands’ knowledge and pocket about half the 
fee. The brothel keeper contrives to show that the prostitute 
is in debt to him and the prostitute is unaware that the debt is 
irrecoverable at law. The brothel keepers are well ojBF and to 
become one is often the highest ambition of the brothel inmate. 
The bars—^known as the cages—^are supposed to serve as much 
to protect the women from assault as to imprison them I 

I found scores of boys and girls under ten inside the bro¬ 
thels. These boys run about the brothels all the time, serve 
tea, coffee, etc. and in one case as I was asking questions to a 
brothel keeper, the boy under ten took great pride in answer- 
ing the questions, and letting me know that he understood the 
whole business and what was going on. 

No jH-ecautions are taken against venereal disease and no 
treatment is provided. State regulation of brothels involves 
three main principles— 

(1) registration of brothels, 

(2) registration of prostitutes, 

(3) compulsory medical examinations. 

I am opposed to State regulation because 

(1) it fails to reduce disease, 
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(2) it connotes state sanction, 

(3) it gives a certificate of safety and removes a res¬ 
training influence. 

Natarajan intervened and said that equal law for both sexes 
being necessary and compulsory inspection of male frequenters 
of brothels impossible, regulation is self-condemned. The age 
of consent should be raised from 12 to ISJa. 

Whipping should be a punishment for male pimps, other 
forms of punishment being futile. 

Among other witnesses were representatives of the Salva¬ 
tion Army, Dr. Sandilands, Executive Health-Officer, Bombay 
Municipality, Cauty, Dy. Commissioner of Police, Col. Claridge, 
Provost Marshall of Bombay. 

The Japanese Consul, Takeyama, explained the Japanese 
regulatory system. 

The system of segregation is about 300 years old. Accord¬ 
ing to the Home Minister’s Orders of 1900, women wishing to 
prostitute must appear before the police, who try to per¬ 
suade them to give up their intention. The woman must pro¬ 
duce a birth certificate, no girl under 18 being allowed to pros¬ 
titute. This has always been the rule. A girl cannot prosti¬ 
tute without consent of her parents or guardian. Girls leave 
school at about 18 and attain majority at 20. Tlie usual marrying 
age is 20 to 22. 

Japanese women usually become prostitutes in order to raise 
money for their relatives. They are paid a lump sum by bro¬ 
thel keepers on contracting themselves for say 3 or 5 years and 
received a stationary percentage of their earnings (about 10 per 
cent.) which goes to reduce the amount of the debt. They may 
at any time obtain release from the brothel on application to 
the police, but remain civilly liable for the unpaid balance of 
the debt. Prostitutes are mostly drawn now from the poor agri¬ 
culturist class and regard their livelihood as a thing disgraceful 
in itself but a meritorious sacrifice on behalf of their families. 
Immorality is also regarded as shameful for men in Japan, espe¬ 
cially in higher class circles. 

Prostitution is illegal in Japan except for licensed prosti¬ 
tutes. In Tokyo prostitutes must live in one of the four segre¬ 
gated quarters of which Yoshiwara is the oldest. Most of the 
other big towns have similar licensed quarters. Plain-clothes 
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detectives are continually on the look out of unlicensed prosti¬ 
tution which is punishable with three months* imprisonment or 
fine. 

There are about 500 licensed prostitutes in Tokyo out of a 
population of about 2,500,000 (including suburbs). The Geisha 
girls are entertainers and not prostitutes. Waitresses in low class 
restaurants and other women are no doubt frequently immoral 
but strictly watched by the police. Dedication of girls to God 
is unknown in Japan. The Yoshiwara and Suzuki, two licensed 
quarters in Tokyo, are walled and surrounded by a moat. The 
•girls are now not much ill-treated by the brothel keepers, though 
they were until quite recently. A girl cannot leave the licensed 
quarter without a permit from the police. The children bom 
of the prostitute are allowed in the brothels, but usually sent 
away from the brothels to live with the women's relatives. The 
houses are the private property of the brothel keepers. 

Government levies a license fee for each girl in a brothel, 
-and brothels are rated in three classes for licensing purposes. 
The tax is about 12 yen per year for a girl in a first class bro¬ 
thel. There is also a payment for the night watchmen. No fee 
is levied for compulsory medical examination. The brothel keep¬ 
ers have to pay for the maintenance of girls confined to hospital. 

The fees charged in Tokyo two years ago were 2.50 to 3.00 
yen in the first class, 2 yen in the second, and 1.25 in the third 
(a yen at present rate of exchange is Rs. 1—annas 9). The price 
•of food and liquor in the brothels is fixed. It is proposed to 
make it illegal for a prostitute to receive more than one man a 
night. The women are compulsorily examined in rotation once 
a week at a state hospital attached to each segregated area. The 
prostitute is also compelled to disinfect herself regularly under 
police regulations. If a prostitute is found suffering from vene¬ 
real disease she is detained in hospital till cured. Government 
•pays a part of the expenses of medical examination. 

There is a private committee of Tmstees for such licensed 
quarter, and the police work through it. There are no morals 
<or special police. 

There is at present a movement led mostly by Christian 
but also by Buddhist ladies, European, and Japanese to abolish 
segregated areas. The System is however strongly supported in 
Japan as preventing ramification of the evil 
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Capt. McLennan said weekly medical examination of pros~ 
titutes would not eliminate interim infection. Capt. Patel said 
that It was impossible to provide for the proper examination 
of all brothel inmates. 

Many other witnesses were examined but not one of them* 
suggested regulation or/and compulsory examination of prosti¬ 
tutes. It is relevant to refer here to two books which were then 
published: 

(1) Prostitution in Europe by Flexner 

(2) Report of the Royal Commission on Venereal Disease* 
in England, appointed by Lloyd George after the First 
World War. This commission consisted of the most 
distinguished citizens and doctors. One question which 
the Commission put to every witness was: “Can a man 
live without a woman?’’ The implication of this ques¬ 
tion was that a man cannot live a life of complete celi¬ 
bacy; it was harmful to his health to do so, and that 
he would have to lead a sexual life, married or not* 
This question further implied that venereal disease 
was therefore likely to occur. Times being what they 
were then, with a double mmral standard for sex life 
for men and women nobody asked a corollary to this 
question: “Can a woman live without a man?” Because 
it was assumed that a woman should and could live 
without a man. 

The U.S. Government had deputed Flexner to study prosti¬ 
tution in Europe. He made most careful investigations in France 
where regulation prevailed which meant registration of prosti¬ 
tutes and their compulsory medical examination. His findings 
were that less than 25 per cent of the prostitutes were regist¬ 
ered and therefore, medical examination of this 25 per cent did 
not prevent contracting and spread of venereal disease. Worse 
than that, the medical examination which prevailed in France* 
was a farce. Flexner was present at one such examination. A 
doctor took 60 seconds—1 minute——to examine thirty prostitutes, 
and he did not use a napkin between two examinations. The* 
Mrtificate of good health gave a false sense of safetj* for even 
if the test of good health was correct for the moment, the pros- 
titate was likely to contract disease and to pass it on to her 
customers before the next weekly or fortnightly examination.. 
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Flexner s book settled once and for all this question of regis- 
trntio]) and medical examination of prostitutes viz., that it was 
impractical and unhelpful and did not prevent the spread of dis¬ 
ease and on the top of it it was unethical, as it was only con¬ 
fined to women and not to men who were equally responsible 
for the contracting and spread of the disease. 

Our Committee agreed that our legislation should aim at 
the procurer, and the pimp and we were strongly of opinion 
that making of brothels illegal would achieve the desired results. 

Tlie main recommendation of the majority of the Commit¬ 
tee was to make illegal— 

(1) the keeping of brothels ; 

(2) the procuring of women; 

(3) the letting of houses for purposes of prostitution. 
The Committee did not advocate that the powers which should 
be taken in the proposed legislation should be used otherwise 
than gradually. It would be necessary to allow a fairly long time 
to elapse between the passing of the Act and the date of bring¬ 
ing it into force. Action was to be first taken against the sani¬ 
tarily most degraded brothels, a strict watch would have to be 
kept against the creation of new brothels and the advent of 
fresh girls to the old ones. The eventual result of this change 
of law, the Committee thought, would be the disappearance of 
the brothel type of prostitute. Prostitution would become furtive 
instead of open and dissociated instead of gregarious. The Com¬ 
mittee recommended the appointment of special women police. 

Tlie Committee was further opposed to compulsory exami¬ 
nation of prostitutes. The Committee further said: “The sug¬ 
gestion of state regulation, advanced mainly on hygienic grounds, 
we have rejected because the hygienic case for it is not con¬ 
vincing and the moral case against it is overwhelming^. Further 
“The state must at the least stand for humanity and the traffic 
in prostitutes is one of the most inhuman trades in the world.” 
The Committee was in favour of whipping as the most effective 
punishment. 

Among those who signed the majority report were Sir Jam- 
sedjee Jeejeebhoy, E. J. Palmer (Lord Bishop of Bombay), Faiz 
B. Tyabji, K. Natarajan, R. M. Grey and Kanji Dwarkadas. 
Both Dr. Goodier and S. G. Velinkar approved of the whole 
report but dissented on one or two points. Dr. Goodier entirely 
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disapproved of anything like a public campaign of instnictioii in 
sex-matters or of any attempt to interfere with or substitute for 
the duty of parents and guardians in this direction. 

Sir Maurice Hayward, Home Member, acting on the report 
of the Committee, introduced on the 30th July. 1923 in the Bom¬ 
bay Legislative Council — the last session of the first Montague 
Council — the Prevention of Prostitution Bill. In moving the 
first reading of the Bill, Hayward said that Government had to 
proceed with caution and that in the first instance had to be at¬ 
tacked the roots of the evil as represented in the male-persons liv¬ 
ing on the earnings of prostitutes and in the persons procuring and 
importing women for the purpose of prostitution. Government 
felt that “if it could cut at its roots, then there would be hope 
that the tree itself would wither” and it would become a practi¬ 
cal proposition afterwards to close and entirely do away with 
brothels”. Hayward continued: "We have almost entirely ac¬ 
cepted the recommendations of the Committee. It is true that 
the Committee recommended the supression of brothels but they 
themselves suggested that that would have to proceed with cau¬ 
tion. We have recognised their advice for caution and post¬ 
poned that part of the legislation till we can see the results of 
the present bill, which we hope will be passed into law at this 
session.” 

I was the next speaker. The Governor had sent me word 
through his Home Secretary to accept the Bill as proposed and not 
to move amendments which might jeopardise the passing of the 
Bill at this last session. I readily agreed but made it a condi¬ 
tion that the Home Member would give an undertaking on the 
floor of the House that the Bill would be amended in the future 
making all brothel-keeping illegal. This undertaking was given. 

I said: 

“Mr. President, I have the very greatest pleasure in sup¬ 
porting the first reading of this Bill The Committee appointed 
by Government in 1921 made three main recommendations. 
They asked the Government to make illegal the following acts 
(1) the keeping of brothels, (2) the procuring of women, (3) the 
letting of houses for purposes of prostitution. Government have 
very cautiously—Government always moves cautiously, sometunes 
txx> cautiously — acted upon only one of the reccmimendatioiis. 
Honourable Members of this House must be aware diat the 
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report Government had about the working of the Acts in Burma 
and Ceylon made them hesitate before plunging into the whole 
matter all at once. I would have very much liked Government 
to accept in toto all the recommendations of the majority of the 
Prostitution Committee. I shall give my reasons briefly later on, 
but I want to deal just now with the proposed legislation. I 
must say that Government in accepting the two recommenda¬ 
tions to which the HonTjle the Leader of the House alluded, 
have indeed taken the first step and a very big first step 
indeed. By trying to deal with the class of people, the most de¬ 
graded of humanity, in the way Government now propose, it 
would certainly be accepted that a great deal of preventible 
vice and cruelty which surrounds this vice, will be eradicated. 
And I shall show how. It is common knowledge that the class 
of pimps, procurers, and brothel keepers with whom we are 
dealing in this legislation, keep up a constant supply in order 
to make money, a constant supply of fresh girls, importing them 
from all parts of the country. I know it for a fact that an orga¬ 
nisation, unknown to all of us, but an organisation put on a very 
sound foundation, does exist in Bombay and elsewhere to carry 
on this profession of prostitution and brothels in a most organ¬ 
ised way. It will be readily admitted that prostitutes cannot 
carry on their trade for a very long period. Disease overtakes 
them very shortly after they get into the trade; they get too old 
very quickly. And in order to continue making money the bro¬ 
thel-keepers, pimps and procurers have to take care that a fresh 
supply is brought time after time. I know it fmr a fact. You 
visit a brothel in Bombay today and visit it after some time. You 
will not find the same girl in the same house for a very long 
period. They are taken from one place to another. You will 
find them once in Bombay, at another time in Hyderabad (Dec- 
can), at another time in Karachi. They are always on the move. 
Unless we deal with the guilty people as strictly as we can, it 
will not be possible to eradicate the evil. As I said I am not quite 
satisfied with what the Government have done, but as they have 
already taken the first step, it is my intention to support this 
first reading quite whole-heartedly. There is one provision in 
the bill to which I must refer now. I shall not be misunder¬ 
stood. I mean the new punishment of whipping. I think I will 
be justified in dealing with this just now. This question of whip- 
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ping of pimps and procurers should not be confused with the 
whipping of prisoners for other offences. As a humanitarian, as 
a*theosophist> it pains me to agree that any human being ^ould 
be made to suffer this sort of punishment. And it has certainly 
pained me very very much indeed to have to agree that the 
class of people, with whom we are dealing, should be wrhipped. 
But I am convinced that that is the only form of punishment 
which acts as a deterrent with them. Fine them; they wall pay 
the fine. They have not to earn it; they will make the girls 
carry on their nefarious trade and pay the fine out of their 
earnings. Punish them wdth imprisonment; they wrill come out 
and start their trade all over again. But, if you whip them, I am 
quite sure, that will act as a deterrent, and I am told it does 
act as a deterrent. I, therefore, hope that my honourable friends 
here will not object to this punishment which has been recom¬ 
mended unanimously by the Prostitution Committee". 

There was a long and interesting debate. The consensus 
of opinion was for making illegal all brothels—^run by men as 
well as women. This is clear from the report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee. That the Bill as it was did not make all brothels illegal 
and was not broad enough to cope with the demands of social 
purity and human justice became clear during the Select Com¬ 
mittee stage. Both ofiBcial (as represented by the Home Mem¬ 
ber and the Legal Remembrancer) and the non-oflScial (which re¬ 
presented the Indian view-point) opinion was in favour of wid¬ 
ening the scope of the Act by making all brothels, run by men 
or women, illegal. A technical difficulty of ‘previous sancticm 
of the Governor-General" came in the way, as will be seen from 
the following sentence in the Select Committee's report: “We 
considered at some length the question whether in Section 5> 
the word “male” should be deleted, so as to give the section a 
much wider application, but since the change will probably in¬ 
volve a reference to the Government of India for previous sanc¬ 
tion, which would delay the passing of the measure, we decided 
that the change will be better effected hereafter by an amending 
Act.” This report of the Select Committee was unanimous, and 
in it we had a definite undertaking from the Government of 
Bombay, through its Home Membei, so to amend the Prostitu¬ 
tion Act as to make all brothels illegal. The bill, as amended 
by the Select Committee, in some respects was finally passed 
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on 6th August, 1923. 

This passing of the Prevention of Prostitution Act in Aug¬ 
ust, 1923 was a first big step forward. My friends and I real¬ 
ised that it was not enough to have a strong Act put on the Sta¬ 
tute book. It is true that legislation must go ahead of public 
opinion, for that by itself would help public opinion to grow. 
But legislation cannot go too far ahead of public opinion. We 
therefore set out on our next important job. 

We started the Bombay Vigilence Association in 1924.1 was 
one of the founder members. Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, then mem¬ 
ber of Government, was the first President and he selected me 
as its first Hon. Secretary which post I continued to hold for 
seven years till 1931 a year after the Prevention of Prostitution 
Act was amended making all brothel keeping illegal. 

Among the main objects of the Bombay Vigilance Associa¬ 
tion were: 

(1) To secure recognition of the principle that the moral 
law is the same for both men and women. 

(2) To suppress and prevent the traffic in women and girls, 
and the outrage, cormption, abduction and prostitution 
of persons under eighteen. 

(3) To carry on active propaganda work for the ultimate 
and complete abolition of brothels. 

We immediately undertook the propaganda work with a view 
to help create well-informed public opinion by leaflets, pamph¬ 
lets and newspaper articles. Our objective was clear and defi¬ 
nite. The Children’s Act was passed in 1924, and it was our ob¬ 
jective to see that it was immediately enforced. In 1925, the 
Age of Consent Bill was passed, raising the age of consent to 13 
and 14 years for married and unmarried girls respectively. I 
shall deal with the enforcement of the Children’s Act and the 
passing of the Age of Consent legislation in the next chapters. 

The policy of toleration by segregation was still in force 
and it was our object to work for its eventual abolition. We 
realised that the problem we faced was too gigantic for abolition 
to be practicable at one full swoop. The idea was to woric by 
degrees—^removing brothels from tramways, closing the most 
insanitary houses and repatriating up-country and foreign girls. 
All this could not be done until our crying need had been satis¬ 
fied—^the education of public opinion. 
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We were able to stir up the conscience of Bombay. Lady 
Hirabai Cowasji Jehangir, visited the brothel area with us to 
learn first hand the terrible conditions prevailing. She spoke 
sympathetically and understandingly to the unfortunate inmates 
of the brothels. 

Oswald and Lady Cynthia Mosley who toured in India in 
the fall of 1925 spent a few days in Bombay. Graham Pole had 
given them a letter of introduction to me. Lady Cynthia—Lord 
Curzon s daughter—as beautiful as she was intelligent, as gentle 
a*s she was beautiful and intelligent, showed keen interest in my 
social work and she and Oswald, the notorious Fascist leader 
of the Thirties and the Second World War went round vnth me 
the working class area and visited the one-room tenements. 
They also spent a whole night—10 P.M. to 4 in the morning, 
visiting the brothels with me. Oswald Mosley then was a Labour 
Member of the House of Commons. 

I presided at a lecture given by Oswald Mosley at a work¬ 
ers’ meeting at the Damodar Thackersey Hall on “What British 
Labour Government will do for Indian Labour”. The Hall was 
packed to capacity. Mosley promised Indian Labour a fair 
deal from British Labour and British Government and as good 
as said that he would one day be the Prime Minister of the Bri¬ 
tish Labour Government. I remember Sir Victor Sassoon and 
I were at a dinner party where Sir Oswald and Lady Cynthia 
were the Chief Guests. Oswald talked most of the time and 
made in bad taste personal criticism against his father-in-law. 
Lord Curzon. I remember both Sir Victor and I agreed at that 
time that Oswald was an insincere boaster and bluffer. Lady 
Cynthia was quite different, understanding, intelligent, sincere 
and she accepted fully the real implications of her being in the 
British Labour Party. She was keenly interested as much in 
Indian politics as in the multifarious problems of Indian women. 
I sent her my pamphlet containing four articles on Indian 
women, including Child Marriages, Age of Consent, Brothels 
Legislation and the Indian Factory Women. She replied to me 
(Sept. 1925): 

“It was with the very greatest pleasure that I received 
your letter and pamphlets the other day. We ware really 
delighted to hear from you and you could not have sent us 
anything which we would be more interested in than the 
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subject of your pamphlets. We are being constantly asked 
about the position as regards child marriage, etc. and I have 
something authentic to quote from and it will be of very 

real assistance to us.I am going to stand for Parliament 

at the next election and have just been adopted as pros¬ 
pective Labour Candidate for the town of Stoke-on-Trent 
where I shall have quite a good chance of getting in. I 
wonder what you all in Bombay thou^t of the election ot 
Mr. Patel (Vithalbhai) and of his Presidential speech. I won¬ 
der if you are coming to England this winter. You must be 
sure to look us up if you do.” 

Ruttie Jinnah took interest in my social and labour work. 
Both she and Jinnah encouraged me to do this work. She was 
a source of inspiration in my work and next to Mrs. Besant 
she was the most helpful and healthy influence on me and my 
work. She, Jinnah and I used to discuss mv investigations in 
the brothel area and they took practical and realistic point ot 
view. What we were after was to reduce the cruelties and in¬ 
humanities of the “trade” and we did succeed to some extent. 

In her letter to me dated 28th August, 1927, Ruttie showed 
her keen interest in this work; 

“. . . . When are you going to take me round so that 
I may see for myself the conditions existent and the life 
lived by those poor women? The places I want to see 
are those commonly called “brothels” and not where the 
girls work independently”. 

Ruttie wanted to see the living conditions of the brothel 
area at first hand, and Miss Davis, she and I toured round the 
area for hours together, visiting one brothel after another. 

On 29th October, 1925, Mrs. Dorothy Jinarajdas wrote to 

me: 

“I imagine that you are now quite strong as you sound to 
be going on finely with your work. I was so interested to get 
your long letter regarding your Vigilance Committee work. We 
are p«ogressing here. Mr. Shesha Iyengar has drawn up a Bill 
to regulate brothels. It is a fairly satisfactory Bill. 1 do not 
know if it will get throu^ without trouble as the Commissioner 
of Police here wants to insert a clause regarding licensing bro¬ 
thels and segregation. That we oppose absolutely. That system 
has failed in all countries and where it is sb*ll in force they are 
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trying to get rid of it. It has not in the least checked disease. 
We have had an added difficulty in Madras owing to the Deva- 
dassi system but, rather with difficulty, I have got the Com¬ 
mittee not to put in a clause excluding Devadassis. They must 
be classed as ordinary prostitutes and those who live on the 
earnings of the devadassi must come under the same law as 
others who do this.” 

I took the fight against the brothels to the floor of the 
House of Commons. George Lansbury asked a question on 22nd 
November, 1927, why brothels were not made illegal in Bombay. 
Lord Winterton, the reactionary Under Secretary of State tor 
India, as was his wont, tried to escape from an embarrassing 
position, by giving vague and incorrect answer. 

Lord Winterton replied to George Lansbury; “The Prosti¬ 
tution Act did not purport to suppress brothels which step it was 
felt premature and that the Bombay Legislative Council had 
negatived a proposal for the extension of the penalties for living 
on the earnings of prostitution to women”. 

I immediately criticised Winterton in the “Times of India”. 
In my letter which appeared in that paper on November 24, 
I said: 

"It seems Lord Winterton never read or heard of Geor^ 
Washington when he was a little boy, for truthfulness does not 
seem to be his weakness. And not suffering from an overdose 
of this otherwise necessary qualification for any decent states¬ 
man holding any responsible position in the State, Lord Win¬ 
terton finds no difficulty in disposing of inconvenient questions 
on India asked in the House of Commons. Replying to a question 
in the Commons, Lord Winterton said the Pr^tution Act did 
not purport to suppress brothels “which step, it was felt was 
premature and that the Bombay Legislative Council had nega¬ 
tived a proposal for the extension of the penalties for living on 
the earnings of prostitutes, to women.” This is an inaccuiRte 
statement. 

Lord Winterton anxious to shake off responsibility of Gov¬ 
ernment on this grave question, airily added that “this matter 
(suppression of brothels) would very naturally be left to the 
Bombay Public and Council who were fuUy competent to d ea l 
with it”. The Bombay public ,has, at the big public meeting 
held last week under the au^ces of the Bombay Vigilance and 
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28 other Associations asked for the suppression of brothels. The 
public meeting with Sir Piirushottamdas Thakurdas as Chair¬ 
man had urged Government to undertake the necessary legisla¬ 
tion for the suppression of brothels. The responsibility now 
rests with the Government, for no legislation unless initiated or 
supported by Government has the slightest chance of being 
passed in the Council. 

I hope that the Government of Bombay are more alive to 
their responsibility than the ignorant and truculent Under Se¬ 
cretary of State”. 

The League of Nations’ Report on the Traffic in Women and 
Children was published in 1927. The following is my article on 
this report in “New India” of 14th September, 1927: 

‘“Hie unkind and impatient critics of the League of Nations 
entirely lose sight of the great work orf the social side that it 
has been doing ever since its inception. The International La¬ 
bour Conference, a wing of the League of Nations, has creat¬ 
ed world opinion in favour of advanced Labor legislation and 
better conditions of work. The cause of women and children 
working in factories and in mines and on the field has been es¬ 
poused by the League of Nations, and if in India, Labour legis¬ 
lation has gone through the Indian Legislatures with next to no 
opposition, it is to a great extent due to the moral backing of 
the International Labor Conference. Whatever its drawbacks 
on its political side—and these drawbacks cannot be remedied 
by intemperate ridicule—^there can be no two opinions on the 
fact that the League of Nations has awakened the social con¬ 
science of the different Nations of the world. An idea of how 
big this work on the social side is, can be gauged by a perusal 
of the Report of the Special Body of Experts on Traffic in Wo¬ 
men and Children. The Council ol the League of Nations de¬ 
cided in 1923 to institute an investigation in Europe, America 
and the Near East to ascertain certain facts relative to the traf¬ 
fic for immoral purposes in women and children, and appointed a 
Body of Experts, composed of persons chosen on the ground of 
special knowledge and qualifications. 

This Committee submitted its Report, divided in two parts, 
in February of this year. The firs+ part, which has been pub¬ 
lished, contains a concise account of the facts disclosed by the 
investigation and a statement of the conclusions founded upon 
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them. The second part, which OMitains a large mass of im¬ 
portant material, arranged according to countries, has not yet 
been published, but it is hoped, it soon will be. The ExpCTts 
have collected full facts regarding tiie existence, nature and 
volume of the international traffic, the places where it is carried 
on and the attempts made in different countries to fight it. 

It is impossible to deal fully in the course of an article with 
this vast problem as it is disclosed in the excellent Report. I 
can only attempt to touch the problem as it affects us in India, 
particularly Bombay, and then too, I must admit, I can but 
touch the fringe of the problem 

Bombay has made a good beginning to tackle the problem. 
Correct knowledge of the system and extent of prostitution and 
all the intricacies arising therefrom would help to create a strong 
public opinion, an intelligent understanding and co-operation 
to put down the evil. 

Briefly, the system in Bombay is that the “business” of prosti¬ 
tution is carried on on a big commercial basis, and it is rightly call¬ 
ed commercialised vice. A man or woman, or a group of them ma¬ 
nage somehow to secure under their control a number of young 
girls, whom they force to lead a life of shame, and pocket almost 
all the “profits” that the girls make: these girls are expected to 
make a certain amount of money every day, failure to do which 
results in inhumanly cruel treatment, the extent of which the wild¬ 
est imagination cannot visualise. The words “commercialised 
vice” connote a net-work of wide organisations, confined not 
merely within the geographical boundaries of one nation, but 
all over the world; as the bullies, the “third-party” interest be¬ 
hind the “trade,” must make money, they make ingenious efforts 
to create and stimulate the demand. This is^ a traffic of interna¬ 
tional dimensions, which the League of Nations—all honour to 
it, and more strength to its elbow—^has set out to fight. 

"The measures to which we have referred,” say the League 
of Nations Experts, “are not likely to be successful, while the 
incentive to money-making remains. Profit is at the bottom of 
the business. It is the third-party element which makes the 
traffic in women so tragic an affair in its worst aspects. If the 
third-party could be eliminated, the battle would be largely won. 
Some countries realise this principle and punish severely soute¬ 
neurs, madames, and others who live on the proceeds of pros- 
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titution. Instances have been given of effective legislation deal¬ 
ing with this point. There are many countries where no such 
action is taken. Foreign souteneurs, procurers, madames, and 
other persons of the kind should be excluded or deported as a 
preventive measure. Governments will be well advised to re¬ 
view their laws relating to living on the earnings of prostitution 
and, if necessary, to strengthen them. The difficulty of elimi¬ 
nating the third party element becomes greater in countries 
where the keeping of brothels is legal”. Who can deny that the 
existence of brothels in Bombay increases the volume of prosti¬ 
tution? 

It will be easily conceded that if the problem were merely 
local, it would be less difficult to handle than when it is unlimit¬ 
ed in its scope. The international traffic increases the extent 
and consequent evil of prostitution. 

Therefore the following statement in the Report should 
arrest the attention of Government and all other right-minded 
people. 

“With regard to traffic in women to and from the East, 
there is evidaace of a route via Egypt to Bombay. In 
Roumania, officials gave information including the names ot 
traffickers and the details of their operations from Poland 
and Roumania to the East and to Bombay.” 

The Government of Bombay would do well, if they have 
not done so already, to get into touch with the Council of the 
League of Nations and get this information regarding the names 
of traffickers and the details of their operations, so that they 
could check further importation of girls from Roumania and 
Poland, and bring the offenders to book. 

In Chapter VII of the Report, it is stated that articles 3 and 
4 of the International agreement of 1904, which deal with the 
repatriation of prostitutes, require that Governments should as¬ 
certain the identity and civil status of foreign women and girls 
who are prostitutes and by to discover who has caused them 
to leave their country, with a view to steps being taken for Aeir 
repatriation. This procedure has not been generally adopted, 
but it has been r^laced in some countries a S 3 'stem of refus¬ 
ing admittance to women suspected of being prostitutes; or of 
deporting them when discovered. It is very eiuxnin^^g how¬ 
ever, to read in the Report that Japan appears to have adopted 
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the policy of repatriating women of Japanese nationality found to 
be engaged in prostitution in fordgn countries. 

The Government of Bombay should arrange with the Japa¬ 
nese Consul in Bombay to repatriate Japanese prostitutes from 
here. I recently interviewed the Japanese Consul regarding this 
and found him very sympathetic. Speaking recently at a meet¬ 
ing at the Guildhouse, Dame Rachel Crowdy, the Secretary of 
the League of Nations* Committee of Special Body of Experts, 
said: 

“The East is giving a very interesting lead, and more 
progress has been made by Japan during the last four years 
than by any other member of the League. In 1924, they 
decided they could not face the world when their women 
were known all over the world as prostitutes. They sent 
a notice to each of their consuls saying that they wished 
to repatriate all the Japanese prostitutes at the expense of 
the Government. This year a Bill will be submitted in Par¬ 
liament with provisions for putting an end to registration 
in Japan by 1933 and paying compensation to owners of 
registered houses. Japan has raised the marriage age to 
sixteen and Turkey has raised it to fifteen.” 

Commenting on this. Dr. Annie Besant wrote recently: 

“It is good to see the East once more setting an exam¬ 
ple in sex morality to the West.” 

India is a signatory to the International Convention of 
and it would be useful to find out in what way the Govan- 
ment of India and the Provincial Governments have given effect 
to the various provisions of the Cmivention. The main require¬ 
ments in regard to legislative measures for the prevention of 
traffic in women are contained in the first two articles of the 
Convention of 1910 as supplemented by articles 2, 3 and 5 of 
the Convention of 1921. Under these provisions, Govemmrats 
undertake to prosecute and punish, notwithstanding that various 
acts constituting the offence may have been committed in differ¬ 
ent countries, (a) any person who, in order to gratify the pas- 
rions of any person, has procured, enticed, or led away, even 
with her consent, a woman or girl under age for immoral pur¬ 
poses (under age is defined as meaning under the age of 21), 
(b) any person who, in order to gratify the passions of another 
person has, by fraud or by means of violence, dureats, abuse oc 
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authority or any other method of compulsion, led away a woman 
or girl over age for immoral purposes. So far by foreign we 
have understood non-Indian; but a recent amendment of the 
Indian Penal Code has immense future possibilities, for it (Sec¬ 
tion 366 B) lays down: 

“Whoever imports into British India from any country 
outside India any girl under the age of 21 years with intent 
that she may be, or knowing it to be likely that she will be, 
forced or seduced to illicit intercourse with another person, 
and whoever with such intent or knowledge imports into 
British India from any State in India any such girl who has 
with the like intent or knowledge been imported into India, 
whether by himself or by another person, shall be punish¬ 
able with imprisonment which may extend to 10 years and 
shall also be liable to fine.” 

This refers to the importation of girls from the Indian States 
to British India. It is not known yet to what extent this sec¬ 
tion has been given effect to and with what results. Driving 
this section to its logical conclusion it should not be difficult to 
deport to their respective native places, all women coming not 
only from the Indian States to British India but also from one 
Province in British India to another. This will help in further 
reduction of the extent of prostitution and make the problem 
more easily manageable. 

I have referred to some of the articles of the International 
Convocations of 1904, 1910 and 1921. A passing reference need 
only be made to articles 1 and 2 of the Convention of 1904. They 
provide for the establishment in each country of some authority 
charged with the co-ordination of all information relative to the 
procuring of women or girls for immoral purposes abroad; and 
that Governments should undertake to have a watch kept, e.spe- 
cially in railway stations, ports of embarkation, and en route to 
prevent traffic in women and girls. Would the Government of 
Bombay kindly say in what way they are carrying out these 
provisions? 

The following statement in the Report should serve both as 
an encouragement and a stimulus to the Bombay Vigilance Asso¬ 
ciation, and it should also goad the public of Bombay to give 
to the Association more support, moral, financial, and numerical: 

It will be seen from the second part of the Report 
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that the countries in which the traffic and commercialised 
vice have been most successfully combated are also diose 
in which diaritable organisations have been most active." 
Hie evil is so big that all concerned must seek and give 
fullest co-operation. Government by themselves cannot do mudk 
the Vigilance Association by itself cannot do much, but co-ope¬ 
ration between Government and the Vigilance Association, back¬ 
ed by a strong public opinion, in the course of the next few 
years, will go a long way in reducing the extent of the evil of the 
traffic. One notes with satisfaction that such co-operation is 
forthcoming in Bombay, and the fruits of such co-operation can 
be seen in the starting of the Children s Aid Society and the 
putting in force of the Bombay Children’s Act, This article 
would be incomplete if I failed to mention that the Government 
of Bombay have given sufficient proof of their zeal to combat 
this evil. They are committed to making brothels illegal as re¬ 
commended by the majority of the Prostitution Committee ap¬ 
pointed by them in 1921, and it is to be hoped Government will 
at the next session fulfil the undertaking given by them. 

I cannot end my article better than by quoting fully the con¬ 
cluding paragraph of the Report of the Experts. “We cannot," 
they say, “close our remarks on this subject without some refer¬ 
ence to the general question of prostitution. The causes of pros¬ 
titution are deep-rooted; it exists to a smaller or greater extent 
in all countries and no solution of the problem has been found 
by any of them. It is apparent, however, that the attitude of 
public opinion towards it has a direct bearing on its commer¬ 
cialised aspects, which find their worst development in the traffic 
in women. Prostitution should be regarded as a public evil to 
be kept within the narrowest possible limits. It is especially 
important that the youth of both sexes should be encouraged to 
view this matter from the highest moral stand-point. Safeguards 
of all kinds against international traffic are difficult to enforce 
when the lowering of the standard of morality serves to create 
an insistent demand. The remedy lies in a sound and vigilant 
public policy.” 

A public meeting was held at Sir Cowasji Jehangir Hall on 
16th November, 1927 regarding commercialised vice. Sir Pur- 
shottamdas Thakurdas presided. The following resolution was 
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"(a) This public meeting of the citizens of Bombay con¬ 
vened under the auspices of the Bombay Vigilance Associa¬ 
tion and 28 other Societies desires to express emphatically 
its opinion that the existence of brothels and of a vice dis¬ 
trict in the City is a great evil which calls for urgent action 
on the part of Government, in as much as it encourages and 
facilitates the commercialised traffic in women and girls, 
oflFers ample opportunities to pimps, procurers and other 
agents employed in this traffic to entice, seduce and terrorise 
their victims and constitutes a great danger to the physical 
and moral well being of the people of this City. It, there¬ 
fore, urges upon Government the clamant need of the early 
introduction of legislation which shall make the keeping ot 
brothels illegal. This meeting, however, realises that there 
are some practical difficulties in the way of the immediate 
and total suppression of all brothels in the City, and, it, 
therefore, suggests that while the keeping of brothels should 
be made illegal, the policy of closing them down should be 
given efiEect to gradually, during an operative period ot 
three years from the date when the proposed legislation 
will come into force. 

"(b) This Meeting further desires to express its firm con¬ 
viction that the moral law is the same for both men and 
women and it accordingly requests Government to take 
strong measures, if necessary by further legislation, for the 
punishment of pimps, procurers and other agents, men and 
women, who subsist wholly or in part on the earnings of 
prostitution, and of landlords who knowingly let their pre¬ 
mises for the purpose of prostitution. 

*‘(c) This Meeting also desires to invite the attention 
the Government of Bombay to articles 3 and 4 relating to 
the repatriation of foreign prostitutes, in the International 
Convention of 1904, as ratified by the International Conven¬ 
tion of 1921. to which India is a signatory, and urges diat 
as a first step towards the suppression of the Traffic in Women 
and Children, foreign and Indian, Government should take 
early steps to deport all foreign prostitutes, and also all pros¬ 
titutes whose domicile of origin is outside Bombay.** 

The resolution was moved by Mrs, Sarojini Naidu in a most 
eloquent and stirring speech and among the other speakers were 
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R. P. Masani, W. H. Neilson (Chairman, Bombay Port Trust), 
Miss Dickinson, H. M. Rahimtoola and myself. 

Public opinion at last triumphed. Government responded. 
Full credit should be given to the Home Member, Sir Ernest 
Hotson, for initiating legislation to make all brothel keeping, 
run by men as well as women, illegal. His speech in moving 
the first reading of the Bill, on 25th March, 1930 may be quoted 
in parts as it explains the full scope of the legislation proposed; 

‘T regard this Bill, Sir, as one of great importance, and of 
great interest to those who have at heart the cause of social pu¬ 
rity .... Before I come to the merits of the subject, I must 
express my personal gratification that a Bill with which I am so 
closely concerned should have already made history. To the in¬ 
troduction of this BiU, this House owes its first lady member, 
who has been nominated as an expert in order that she may give 
the House the benefit of her special acquaintance with the diffi¬ 
cult problems involved in the Bill. To return to the Bill. The 
statement of objects and reasons is brief, but I hope clear. One 
of the main purposes which have moved the Government and 
the num^ous Societies who have for years agitated for an amend¬ 
ment of the law, is to do something to assist towards the dis¬ 
appearance of the vice area for which Bombay is, I regret to 
say, notorious. As a step towards that end, and to make easier 
die repression of commercialised vice, wherever it may be found, 
it is proposed to make more comprehensive the definition of the 
word “brother to render liable to punishment female as well as 
male keepers of brothels, and to penalise such landlords as, 
lured by high rents, knowingly permit their premises to be used 
as brothels. 

"We do not imagine that we can put a stop to prostitution. 
The law can do little to bring that about. For that we must 
look to a wider diffusion of the knowledge of the laws of health 
and of social hygiene, and to the growth of a public sentiment 
which will ruthlessly condemn as a crime against humanity the 
pursuit of a pleasure which involves the degradation and ruin 
of other human beings. Society has not, in this country or any¬ 
where else, reached the stage of civilisation at which prostitu¬ 
tion can be abolished, or perhaps even much reduced. But it 
is beyond doubt that the mere existence of an area Ih which by 
custom rather than by law vice is so far tolerated that it has 
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become the chief local industry, is in itself an incitement to 
vice. Many a young man, whether resident in Bombay or very 
often a passing visitor, goes to the vice area because he has 
heard of its existence, and is curious to see or has been told 
by friends that it is one of the sights of Bombay which no one 
should miss and when there he gives way to his excitement. 
Many of these young men, in all probability, would never have 
gone in search of a brothel had it been even a little bit more 
difficult to find. 

“And because this area exists, because human bodies are 
there on sale, and human souls are there given over to min, 
occupants for these rooms have to be found, and a lucrative 
trade is created. Every part of India is forced to pay its tribute 
of innocent girlhood, many other countries contribute their quota 
to the market of human wreckage. We cannot, by passing this 
Bill, or even by assuming that its provisions are given full effect, 
prevent that trade, but we can, and hope we should succeed in 
so doing make it less profitable and more dangerous than it is 
today. Again, I recur to the phrase ‘commercialised vice’. That 
is the enemy which we seek to defeat. We are not attempting 
to dispute the right of any woman to make such use as she may 
choose of her own body, however foolish and calamitous her 
choice may be, but we desire to arrest the above traffic by which 
women are deprived of their freedom, their health and their 
self-respect for the financial profit of those who exploit them. I 
wish to assure this House that we have all along been alive to 
our responsibilities. I have gone slowly because I was deter¬ 
mined not to move until I was fully satisfied not only that the 
step proposed was theoretically desirable, but also that what we 
wish to do was practicable, that we should not be incurring 
the risk of introducing new and grave forms of corruption into 
our administration. 

“Time does not permit me to mention all who have striven 
for the cause of soci^ reform in Bombay in these last few years. 
Mr. Kanji Dwarkadas has never spared himself in pleading for 
the reform which he advocated when he was a Member of this 
House. Sir Phiroze Sethna and Mr. R. P. Masani have lent their 
great abilities to the advocacy of the cause. 

“In Bombay, a small police force (Vigilance Police) would 
have to be employed. Those who had studied the subject care- 
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fully would realise that experience all over the world had shown 
and must show that registration and licensing instead of making 
things better made them worse. It would not decrease the 
amount of prostitution; on the contrary it would increase it”. 

The Prevention of Prostitution (Amendment) Bill was passed 
at the next monsoon session of the Bombay Legislative Council 
in Poona. 

Though after the passing of this Bill making brothels illegal, 
I resigned from the Secretaryship of the Bombay Vigilance As¬ 
sociation, I kept up my interest in the work. The following let¬ 
ter signed by me appeared in the ‘Times of India* of Gth April, 
1938: 

“At the Annual General Meeting of the Bombay Vigilance 
Association, the Hon. Sir John Beaumont, Chief Justice, advo¬ 
cated control of prostitution and medical inspection of prosti¬ 
tutes. He said: ‘Unless prostitution was controlled, there was 
danger of public health’. The Chief Justice further advocated 
segregation and suggested that the prostitutes could then be un¬ 
der the observance and control of officers. Tlie Chief Justice 
is also responsible for the statement that the existence of pros¬ 
titutes had saved many homes from miseries. 

“With all due respect to the Chief Justice, may I submit 
that the views to which Sir John Beaumont gave expression were 
held in the 19th Century, but that they are all exploded theories 
now? It is humiliating for a woman to be forced to regular 
medical inspection, when men are not subjected to similar me¬ 
dical inspection. Besides it had been found from experience 
of the countries where such a system of inspection prevailed 
that diese inspections are worse than useless. They give a false 
sense of safety and they do not in any way help reduction or 
control of disease. 

"The Bombay Prostitution Committee of 1921-22 which was 
appointed by Government, acting on the resolution moved by 
me in the Bombay Legislative Council in September, 1921, and 
of which I was one of the Members, definitely decided against 
segregation, as segregation is. firstly, impossible, secondly, it ad¬ 
vertises vice, concentrating it, as it does, in one locality. 

“Sir John rightly refers to the necessity of stopping the com¬ 
mercialised aspect of the trade, but his very suggestion of medi¬ 
cal inspection, segregation and control by an officer makes pros- 
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titution a State-recognised ‘trade’ and would, therefore, be an 
indirect encouragement to the profession and would lend res¬ 
pectability to it. 

“Sir John refers to prostitutes as rescuing homes from mise¬ 
ries. Hiis is a proposition against which 1 vehemently protest. 
Who are the prostitutes? They too come from some home and 
they are daughters, sisters and wives as much as ‘respectable* 
women are, with this difiFerence—and this difference should wei^ 
in favour of prostitutes—^that the prostitutes are unprotected and 
are victims of men’s greed and lust, whilst ‘respectable’ society 
women lead a sheltered life. All the more reason that pros¬ 
titutes need greater protection, from society than is vouchsafed 
in the indefensible and unjust argument of the Chief Justice. 

“Dr. A. Herbert Gray in his book “Men, Women and Cod” 
says: “The prostitute exists because men say they must indulge 
in their passions and women believe it. She is the incarnation 
not of her own but of society’s shame. She is the scapegoat 
for thousands, who live on in careless comforts. Every man who 
touches her pushes her farther down, and our hollow pretence 
of social morality is built upon her quivering body.” 

Sir Phiroze Sethna, President of the Vigilance Association, 
is reported to have said that he agreed with the views (rf the 
Chief Justice and stated that the task of the Vigilance Asso¬ 
ciation was not against prostitutes as such but to get the men 
and women who live on their earnings. 

Ihis statement needs a little explanation, for Sir Phiroze 
could not have meant that he agreed with the Chief Justice’s 
views in regard to medical inspection, control and segregation; 
for the very first object of the Bombay Vigilance Association 
of which I was Hon. Secretary from 1924 to 1931, is ‘to secure 
recognition of the principle that the moral law is the same for 
both men and women”. 

Reference might be made here to the League of Nations* 
reports of the experts based on their investigations made throu¬ 
ghout the world. It is not from a narrow-minded religious or 
sentimental point of view that a demand is made for the aboli¬ 
tion by law of brothels or for giving up medical inq)ection and 
regulation. Regulation has failed in all the countries where it 
has been in force and it is rather late and futile to advocate its 
re-introduction in Indial 
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**The Times of India” publi^ed anodier letter from me on 
the subject on 26th June, 1943: 

"Some two or three weeks back it was reported that the 
^reading of commercialised vice in Bombay widi the concomit¬ 
ant danger of venereal infection was engaging the serious atten¬ 
tion of the authorities. One of the proposals, we are told, is 
for compulsory medical examination of all women known to be 
in the business and deportation of all those found to be suftering 
from any infectious disease. The report further says that the 
evil has spread to non-tolerated and respectable areas; that ve¬ 
nereal wards in the city hospitals are full and the clinics and 
prophylactic stations find it almost impossible to cope with the 
increased number of patients seeking help and advice. 

“The source of this information has not been disclosed. But 
knowing as I do the policy of the Government of Bombay and 
from the inquiries that I have made, I feel confident that the 
authorities concerned, the Government of Bombay, would never 
agree to the introduction of regulation, i.e., licensed houses and 
medical examination of women in Bombay Presidency. Time 
and again ghosts are created regarding the spread of venereal 
diseases and false measures are suggested for its eradication or 
its control, which in the end would bring more injustice, cruelty 
and humiliation to our unfortunate sisters whom it is oiu: duty 
to befriend and help. 

“The proper way to lessen venereal diease is not medical 
inspection of women, but to inculcate in the boys who come to 
India from abroad a spirit of friendship, regard and respect for 
women. The proper method of control is to stop drunkenness 
and debauchery. We in India have a great responsibility to¬ 
wards the brave and noble women of Great Britain. These 
boys who come here to fight for freedom against Nazism have 
their mothers, sisters, wives and sweethearts somewhere in Eng¬ 
land. What will these women in England say to us if it is made 
easy for these boys to turn thonselves into physical and moral 
wrecks?” 

Presiding in 1958 over the All-India Conference on Social 
and Moral Hygiene, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, then Congress Presi¬ 
dent, now Minister for Information and Broadcasting, said that 
prostitution and traffic in women should be rooted out and the 
offenders should be punished severely. Dealing with the vaii- 
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ous aspects of the problem of commercialised vice, Mrs. Gandhi 
said; "There is first of all the economic aspect. Extreme pover¬ 
ty and inadequacy of employment opportunities force many 
women into this profession and compel parents to sell their 
daughters. This is a matter of economic planning and cannot 
be dealt with thoroughly until the general economic condition 
in the coimtry is improved.’* 

Dr. Sushila Nayyar, the President of the Association tor 
Moral and Social Hygiene in India and now Union Minister tor 
Health, said that immoral traffic in women still continued in cer¬ 
tain hilly regions along the Himalayas. If a determined effort 
was made by the people and the police, this vice could be 
stopped. She demanded that traffickers in women should be 
publicly flogged. 

On March 9, 1963, the "Indian Express’* wrote an editorial 
under caption "Crime and Pumshment”: 

"An angry judge is not a wise judge and judicial indigna¬ 
tion is seldom justified. But there are issues of a nature so atro¬ 
cious that a judge would be less than human if he did not feel 
indignant and failed to reflect his righteous indignation in the 
sentence awarded. Such a crime was the one with which Mr. 
V. D. Tulzapurkar, Principal Judge, City Civil and Sessions 
Court, Bombay, had to deal with the other day. The accused, 
a taxi-driver, took the meanest possible advantage of a defence¬ 
less college girl—a stranger to the City—^who trusted him and 
betrayed her in a grievous manner while she was in his clutches. 
The charges of kidnapping and criminal assault were proved; 
and the judge sentenced him to 10 years rigorous imprisonment 
on each count, regretting that the law prevented him from 
awarding whipping. 

"Revenge, said Bacon, is wild justice. Criminal justice is 
civilised revenge. Normally even criminal justice need not be 
vindictive. But there are crimes of violence of such a brutal 
and inhuman character that they provoke a vindictive sentence. 

"A case of a similar nature occurred in America several 
years ago. There too a respectable college girl was waylaid, 
gagged and kidnapped by two miscreants in their motor car. 
They drove her to a distant garage where she was criminally 
assaulted by both and ultimately abandoned more dead than 
alive in a ditch by the wayside. But ludkily for the law in the 
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course of their nefarious design, the ruffians passed thr ou g h seve¬ 
ral States in some of which rape was a capital ofFence. The 
court holding that the crime being of a continuing nature at¬ 
tracted the law of every State through which they passed and 
sentenced them to death. \Vhile a sanguinary penal code is 
outdated, judicial leniency in crimes of violence is entirely mis¬ 
placed and indirectly encourages brutal crimes.'* 

The "Indian Express” published my letter on 15th March. 
1963: 

“I am in entire agreement with your admirable editorial 
in regard to the perfectly justified judgment of Mr. V. D. Tulza- 
purkar, Chief Judge, City Civil and Sessions Court, Bombay, in 
the case in which he convicted a taxi-driver to ten years rigo¬ 
rous imprisonment for kidnapping and criminally assaulting a 
college girl. The Judge rightly regretted that he could not 
award the punishment of flogging. 

“I confess in some matters, lor example, when I see a man 
or a woman hitting a child or a dog, I do not think in terms of 
non-violence. In the Bombay Legislative Council in 1923—42 
years ago—I supported in the debate on the Prevention of Pros¬ 
titution Bill a clause for flogging for pimps, procurers and those 
who live on the earnings of misled girls. 

"A pimp or a procurer or one living on the earnings of pros¬ 
titutes would easily afford to go to jail or to pay a heavy fine 
because their ‘business' goes on all the time when they are in 
jail but the only punishment these inhuman scoundrels under¬ 
stand is flogging. They are generally physical and moral co¬ 
wards and the punishment of flogging has a deterrent effect on 
them. Similarly, I have no hesitation in recommending the same 
kind of punishment of flogging for manufacturers of and deal¬ 
ers in spurious drugs, food profiteers and other anti-sodal 
elements. 

“It was an act of sickly sentimentality on the part of our 
Constitution-Makers to stop flogging for all offences; there is no 
sense in it. It is curious that by such provisions in the Consti¬ 
tution and through some “Fundamental Rights” anti-social ele¬ 
ments like those mentioned above are permitted to escape ade¬ 
quate punishment”. 
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CHILDREN’S ACT ENFORCED: 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


In January 1922, I was elected for the first time to the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation and continued to be its member till 
March, 1935. During the Twenties and Tliirties, I was the Hon. 
Secretary of the Bombay Vigilance Association, the National 
Baby Week, 1925-28, the Infant Welfare Society, 1926-28, Mem¬ 
ber of the Committee and Hon. Treasurer of the All India Trade 
Union Congress, 1919-1927. I was the first Hon. Treasurer of 
the Children’s Aid Society, 1^7-28 and its Hon. Secretary, 1938- 
1941. I was the Hon. General Secretary of the National Home 
Rule League, 1919-1933. I should add that I was the founder 
member of the National Home Rule League, the All-India Trade 
Union Congress, Tlie Bombay Vigilance Association, the National 
Baby Week and the Children’s Aid Society. 

In December, 1923, was published in the Bombay Government 
Gazette the Bombay Children’s Bill which the Government of 
Bombay had said in reply to my question in the Bombay Legis¬ 
lative Council in July, 1921 was already drafted. The reason for 
this long delay was due to the vacilating attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Writing on this Bill in the Social Service Quarterly of Octo¬ 
ber, 1924, I said: “The Children’s Bill can verily be called the 
Magna Carta of Children. Its full title explains the nature of the 
®dl to make further provision for the custody and de¬ 
tection of children (under 14 years) and young persons (children 
between 14 and 16 years) and for the custody, trial and punish¬ 
ment of youthful offenders" Its alternative title can well be 
A Bill to prevent cruelty to children entering the ranks of 
crime”. The first impression that one forms on a careful perusal 
of the Bill is that great care has been taken in its preparation 
and that it is an excellent Bill. 
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I ccmtinued the article: “There must be the fullest co-operation 
to the Prostitution Act, 1923. It is hardly necessaiy for me to 
dwell at length on the self-evident proposition that in order to 
mitigate the evils of prostitution and to stop its growth, one must 
cut at the very root.” 

I concluded the article: “There must be the fullest co-opera¬ 
tion and free discussion between the Government and non- 
officials. Government backed up by the Legislative Council wiU 
have to provide for ample funds for the industrial and certified 
schools, and when Government, the legislature and the people ir 
general will do their duty, then only can we expect God to res¬ 
pond to the mighty democratic prayer of Ebenezer Elliot: — 

“When will Thou save the people? 

O God of Mercy, When? 

The People, Lord, the people. 

Not thrones and crowns, but men; 

God save the people; Tliine they are. 

Thy children, as Thine Angels fair; 

From vice, oppression and dispair, 

God save the people”. 

The Bill was passed early in 1925, but nothing tangible was 
done by Government to enforce the Act. It, therefore, became 
the first job of the Bombay Vigilance Association to take up the 
agitation for its enforcement. 

About the middle of 1925, C. C. Adam who was formerly 
Private Secretary to George Lloyd, the Governor of Bombay, 
and was now Home Secretary, rang me up and asked me to see 
him immediately. 1 went to the Secretariat at once. He told 
me that Government knew how keen I was on the enforcement 
of the Bombay Children*s Act. But Government’s difficulty was 
that there was no Indian organisation for the working of die Act. 
Government, therefore, proposed that the Salvation Army which 
was willing to do so should be given the necessary authority by 
way of operating the Act and looking after the children affected. 
Adam wanted my approval for this proposed action. I said 1 
would think over the proposal and give him a reply in a day 
or two. Adam insisted that I give my reply immediately. I said 
if he wanted immediate answer, it would be ‘No’. I would wait 
for an Indian organisation to be set up, and 1 would not mind 
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the delay." Adam therefore agreed that I should give him my 
considered opinion next day. 

I immediately went and saw Hon. Sir Chunilal Mehta who 
was the Finance Member and also President of the Bombay 
Vigilance Association. I told him of my talk with Adam. He told 
me that Government were trying to bring pressure on him to 
agree to the Salvation Army being entrusted with the work. 
Chunilal had opposed it and Government were now making an 
attempt to my agreeing to it and thus force Chunilal's hands. I 
informed Adam next day that I disapproved of Government's 
proposed action and no more was heard of it! 

On December 7, 1924, appeared in the Times of India' my 
letter on “Child Murder": 

“Your leading article in todav's ‘Times of India’ has not 
come a day too early. I shall take up the question which you 
have left aside, namely, ‘these larger social and moral questions 
which cannot be solved.' My faith in humanity, and in those who 
stand behind it to guide it makes me feel confident and optimis¬ 
tic that sooner or later, sooner rather than later, these questions 
will be solved, if we are all up and doing. The real culprit is 
not the poor unfortunate woman who commits the murder of her 
newborn babe, whom nobody wants here. Tlie real culprit is, 
as you rightly point out, the man, the blackguard, who cannot 
be touched, but it should be pointed out that he is not the only 
culprit. Society at large aids and abets the crime inasmuch as 
it takes no action to prevent these tragedies. It is the obstinacy 
of the orthodox Hindu society, which refuses to move with the 
times in spite of the overwhelming evidence that its doctrines 
are based on superstition and not on real religious grounds. To 
these difficulties, big as they are, is added the weight of pride, 
prejudice and privilege. This orthodox element in the country 
could be easily tackled by the social reformers in the country 
but for the fact that the former has found a powerful ally in the 
Government of India. I ought to explain how. 

The Government of India, under the strange plea of reli¬ 
gious neutrality, has refused to help social legislation in this 
country. Take, for example, the legislation on the age of con¬ 
sent for married girls, which is at present ridiculously low, 
namely 12. The immediate corollary to child-wives of the ages 
of 12 and 13, is child-widows. Social conditions and customs 
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prevmt her firom remarrying. The results are well-known. The 
girl-widow makes a slip, gets into trouble, and to avoid expo¬ 
sure, murders, or attempts to murder her new-born babe. An 
attempt, by moving a private bill, was made in the first reformed 
Legislative Assembly in 1921 to raise the age of consent. Leave 
to introduce the bill was not granted, Government members re¬ 
maining neutral. How can they be neutral on a question like 
this? And the only conclusion, one has regretfully to draw from 
their attitude, is that they do not care much as to what happens 
to this country. One cannot write on this question without in¬ 
tense feeling, feeling of despair and disgust. The so-called 
higher classes in this country and Government do not realise 
what bad Karma they are creating, which cannot but react on 
the whole country. It is time they woke up to their responsibi¬ 
lity. The duty of the press in this matter is also clear. Public 
opinion has to be created in order to bring pressure on the autho¬ 
rities that be, and not one article in one paper but hundreds of 
them in papers in all parts of the country and of all shades of 
opinion must take up the question of social reform in right 
earnest. 

“I entirely agree with your suggestion in the second para¬ 
graph regarding ‘the practical measures for checking the eviP. A 
small attempt is being made by the Bombay Vigilance Associa¬ 
tion which, when experience is gained it hopes to launch a big 
scheme for the rescue of our unfortunate sisters. Whether it 
succeeds or not depends entirely on the support, both moral and 
financial, which it receives from the public.” 

Again in 1925 Lord Reading's Government opposed the Age 
of Consent Bill which meant to raise the age from 12 to 14. 

In my article in the ‘Times of India' in June, 1925 I wrote: 
“The Home Member first made a statement in the Assembly that 
Government would remain neutral, but when he found that the 
bill was likely to be passed, he went back on the undertaking 
and opposed the most essential social reform legislation. The 
reason is not far to seek. Lord Reading s Government always 
depended on the support of the Conservative, orthodox and re¬ 
actionary elements in the country and Lord Reading did not 
want to rub them vwrong.” 

In order to show to Government that there was a strong 
public opinion in favour of die Bombay Children s Act being put 
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into force, the Bombay Vigilance Association organized a big 
public meeting on 28th July, 1926. The Rt. Hon. M. R. Jayakar 
presided. Among the other speakers were E. J. Bunbury, K. 
Natarajan, Mrs. F. S. Talyarkhan, Miss M. K. Davis and Mis. 
Palmer. The meeting was held under the auspices of the Bombay 
Vigilance Association and 24 other organisations. The meeting 
passed the resolution calling upon Government to take steps to 
put the Bombay Children's Act into operation at an early date. 
Another resolution urged Government to convene a Conference 
of representatives of different Associations and individuals inter¬ 
ested in the question of Child Welfare with a view to taking 
concerted action to ensure the proper working of the Act. I 
went to Poona on 31st July aftd met Home Member, Hotson. 
Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, now 88, asked a short notice question in 
the Bombay Legislative Council on August 2nd, about the Child¬ 
ren s Act not having been given effect to. The Hon. Mr. Hotson 
replying to the question said that the intention of Government 
was to follow the example of other Governments and to intro¬ 
duce the Act by degrees. They were going to introduce, very 
shortly, parts two and three. The rules had been framed for 
the purpose, and had been circulated to several societies and 
persons interested in the matter. Many of the Societies, which 
came under the definition of place of safety as set forth in the 
Act, were reluctant to be certified under the Act and very few 
of them were willing to take in children, unless Government 
would pay for them a capitation grant for each child admitted. 
In the present financial situation, it was very difficult to get 
money. 

Continuing, Mr. Hotson said he had the pleasure of a short 
conversation with Mr. Kanji Dwarkadas and he and his friends 
thought it would be desirable to have a conference to discuss 
the whole subject, and he thought if such a conference was held, 
it was possible to appeal to the charitable public of Bombay 
and get some money for the purpose. The Hon. Member said 
he had not had time to consider the matter fully, but he saw no 
objection to holding such a conference. 

Government convened a conference in September. The Con¬ 
ference proposed the formation of the Children's Aid Society 
and appointed a provisional Committee with me as its Hon. Sec¬ 
retary. The Provisional Committee did all the necessary spade 
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wotk and Its report was placed before the Second Confcreoc© 
held on 17th February, 1927, the Home Member, Hotson, pre¬ 
siding. He announced that the old Umarkhadi Jail with the 
necessary alterations was to be used as a Children's Home to 
be run by the Children’s Aid Society. The Constitution of the 
Society was adopted and the first donations were announced. 
Rs. 20,000/- were given by my wife’s aunt and Rs. 1,000/- by Sir 
Victor Sassoon. The first Managing Committee was then ap¬ 
pointed with Hotson as Chairman, Miss M. K. Davis as Hon. 
Secretary and myself as Hon. Treasurer. 

The Children’s Act was brought into force on 1st May, 1927 
and the first batch of children was received at the Umarkhadi 
Home on that day. We started off to a flying start and the first 
estimates of the children to be admitted and the amount of ex¬ 
penses required were found to be too low. 

Mrs. Besant, immediately after returning from England, ex¬ 
pressed a desire to visit the Umarkhadi Home, In a statement 
to the Press on 29th October she said; 

“On October 28th, Mr. and Mrs. Jinarajadas and myself 
under the guidance of Mr. Kanji Dwarkadas, the indefatigable 
worker for the protection of women and children in Bombay, 
visited the Children’s Home in Umarkhadi, where the little waifs 
and strays found in Bombay streets are ^cked up for some 
childish nau^tiness and are carried off to the first borne’ that they 
have ever known. They come in frightened and shrinking, wcm- 
dering what is this new danger that has struck them and pre¬ 
sently they find gentle hands touch them, wash them, caress 
them, while fear changes into wonder and wonder into happy 
confidence until they look fearlessly with a smile and with bright 
eyes into the eyes of those strangers, who smile at them with 
kindly greeting, perhaps with a gentle touch on head or shoulder. 

“Boys and girls there are all at ease and happy, learning 
their lessons, playing at their games just like normal children 
in happy homes. Yet what a past is behind each of them. Before 
seeing them, we had looked over the careful registers kept, the 
story of dieir brief lives before a kindly fate captured them 
and set the little feet on a road which leads them to ha{^ and 
useful citizenship in their Motherland. Little girls rescued from 
brothels, often infected with disease, little boys without a home> 
just beginning a life that would lead them into pretty misdeeds, 
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stealing food since they were hungry and like older people must 
eat to live. Here is a bri^t little creature of five, merry as she 
hugs a wooley bear, dropping it as the teacher asks her to write 
her name, picking up a slate, borrowing a pencil, sitting down 
with a solemn face, and in a couple of minutes jumping up and 
proudly presenting the slate with a neatly written name in Nagri 
characters. A brilliantly clever child* says the teacher with re¬ 
latives in a town in Madras Presidency and we promise to find 
an escort to take her to them. 

“The building is an old gaol, with a large compound, which 
is being decorated with gardens by the children; the boys* gar¬ 
dens were the earliest and already plants are growing in them. 
The boys have dug up a strip of gardens for the girls and they 
now will begin the planting. 

“Over all presides a gentle charming lady, Miss Katherine 
Davis, who lately wrote a tender pathetic article in ‘New India' 
‘The Children Wonder Why*—^the troubled dim mind of the help¬ 
less little one. It brought the water to my eyes when I read it. 
Will not Bombay be father and mother to diese rescued lives, 
make it possible for them to learn a trade and earn an honest 
living? Are we not taught to ‘look on all youngsters as your 
children*?** 

Mrs. Besant gave a donation of Rs. 250/-. Funds began to 
pour in and work at the Home increased. For ten years. Miss 
Davis was the Secretary-Superintendent and guardian angel of 
this Home. Thousands of Children—^boys and girls—passed 
throu^ her hand. Every one of them she knew by name, si^t 
and history. They received their first word of kindness from 
her. 

In May, 1932,1 met Lady Wilh'ngdon in Simla. She showed 
a keen interest in the working of the Home and gave me a dona¬ 
tion of Rs. 300/- for the Children's Aid Society and later when 
she passed through Bombay, she visited the Home. Sir Ernest 
Hotson, the Home Member, took a keen personal interest and 
made it a point to visit the Home at least once a week. 

The Home continued to make quiet and steady progress for 
ten years. When the Congress Government was formed in 1937, 
K. M. Munshi as Home Minister, became ex-officio Chairman of 
the Childrens Aid Society. He reorganised and re-vitalised it 
I took up its Secretaryship in 1938. Munshi made an intensive 
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stadjr of the problem and his imagination and pu^ gave it a 
fresh life. 

Munshi called a Conference in August, 1938 and after ex¬ 
plaining the work under die Children’s Act, posed the questions: 

(a) Whether our City institutions should not serve (mly as 
exchanges for collecting and distributing destitute children and 
intellectually and morally fit for city life? 

(b) Whether it would not be better to keep these children 
under village conditions round about Bombay rather than put 
them in narrow stone walls of our city institutions? 

(c) Whether it would not be better to evolve a system of 
village homes in the Province where children could be trained 
to be village workers? 

(d) Whether it is not possible to give these children some 
kind of social background by giving them uniform cultural train¬ 
ing of some kind? 

At the second conference held in December, 1938, Munshi 
gave an idea of what Government proposed to do viz., create 
more Homes with an agricultural bias. 

Speaking on 21st December, 1938 on “Securing Social Jus¬ 
tice for Children", Munshi drew a graphic but harrowing picture 
of the depradations of these “salesmen* in beggary into the moral 
life of the City. Munshi said: “Beggary in Bombay is an organ¬ 
ised business; beggars from all India trade here in search of 
larger profits. There is a regular beggars’ mart in the City in 
which the blind beggar is the most attractive salesman. Early 
every morning the organisers of the trade select the places where 
the blind and the crippled beggars have to stand. But beggary 
would not be a profitable trade if there were no children to at¬ 
tract the customers’ attention. The beggar child, therefore, is 
the most valuable asset in the trade; and as such is sold, bar¬ 
tered or mortgaged. The ordinary price at which a blind child 
can be bought is Rs. 5/-, that of a crippled one is Rs. 3/-. Some 
years ago, I came across the case of a child which had shells put 
into its eyes to look like blind. 

What about die poor child? It is beaten, thrashed, branded 
into learning the arts of attracting your sympathy. Near the Gene¬ 
ral Post Office a little boy, a short while ago, attracted the gene¬ 
rosity of passers-by by piteous importunities. After hours of crying 
the boy would get tired, the guardian who sat a little fa^er 
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away branded the child’s hand by a lighted bidi whenever the 
child’s strength to whine failed. The man was cau^t red- 
handed and then when examined confessed that for months 
together every day when its voice failed it was treated with the 
stimulant of being branded. 

On one day at the Children’s Aid Society, the deaf and dumb 
boy spoke, the blind one saw and the lame one jumped; a mira¬ 
cle which the prophets of old could envyl 

By our self-complacent generosity, we only encourage the 
most wicked form of child slave-traffic. You think you have paid 
in charity; to relieve agony of a poor child; in truth you have 
only allowed yourself to be decoyed into paying a price by a 
clever salesman by adopting the device of oflFering you a tempt¬ 
ing article, the helpless child. Then again take another form of 
child slavery. There are children—boys and girls—employed in 
brothels as menial servants. Throughout the night they fetch 
things from the Irani shops to their employers and only when the 
Vigilance Branch of the Bombay City Police raids a brothel that 
such children are reclaimed from the life of drudgery and vice 
to which they have been consigned. 

Another form of child trade in the City is that of the “Cham- 
piwallas—the professional masseurs. Most of the boys satisfy 
the homosexual instincts of the underworld. They ply their trade 
after midnight—^these poor little victims of homosexuality and 
venereal disease. 

There is another form of shocking child slavery in Bombay. 
Tender girls or boys from Goa, Mangalore and some other Sou^ 
Indian towns are imported into Bombay. Their age is sometimes 
seven and are employed on a salary of Rs. 2 or 3 per month. 
The child slaves from early morning till late at night, often the 
only servant of a large family. It has no friends or relatives. 
If it fails to carry out any of its numerous duties or gets ill it is 
punished cruelly often by being scalded with hot water or 
branded with tongs or live coals and is a victim for the sexual 
rapacity of male adult in or attached to the masters family. 
These cases, all from the records of the ChOdren’s Aid Society, 
provide ample material to awaken the drowsiest of moral 
consciences. 

The next point of importance is that the public should be 
awakened to the fact that every cent given to a professional beg- 
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gar in ilie street is the profit that Bombay public pays to a nefa<^ 
rious trade in helpless children. It may be very pleasant for 
me to throw a coin and feel that a place has been reserved for 
me in heaven, but my place in heaven has created hell for an 
innocent child. Unless the public realises this and assists GJov- 
emment in its work of stamping out this traflBc, the crime will 
rest on the shoulders of the so-called generous men and women.” 

Soon on Government land in Chembur was built an open 
colony, unlike other Reformatory Schools which were walled. 
In both lay-out and routine, the Home was designed to minimise 
the dangers and drawbacks of institutionalism. Tlie ‘huts’ in units 
of two constituted a ‘hut family^, the members of which were 
the group of 40 or odd boys, the matron and the House Master. 
The Chembur Children’s Home was an experimental Community 
School, with agricultural bias. 

The work was getting on splendidly but the Congress Mi¬ 
nistry resigned in November, 1939. The last act of Munshi as 
Home Minister was the transference of the David Sassoon Indus¬ 
trial Home to the Children’s Aid Society; and as the secretary 
of the Society, I took formal charge of the Home a few minutes 
before the Ministry gave up its office. 

Munshi was doing as Home Minister splendid work and the 
resignation of the Ministry was not only a political blunder but it 
also interferred with the progress of social work. 

On 30th May, 1939, I gave a talk from the All India Radio, 
Bombay, on the work, past, present and future, of the Children's 
Aid Society. I said inter alia : 

“It was apparent that it would not be possible to treat the 
destitute or the beggar child all by himself, the adult beggar 
also has to be brou^t in. Fortunately we have some data and 
expert opinion to guide us. In the course of last ^ years and 
more, no less than four important committees have tried to un¬ 
derstand and tackle the beggar problem, but it is rather curious 
that after 20 years’ deliberations the problem is as acute as it 
was ever, if not much worse. And yet very fine work has been 
done since the enforcement of the Children Act 12 years ago* 
The trouble has been that though many attempts have been made 
to clarify the issue involved in the beggar-problem-difficulty, and 
there have been frequent discussions in the Municipality and 
in die Legislative Councils and In the press, every one urges 
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somebody else to take action and nothing really effective could 
be done whilst the ranks of beggars have increased owing to the 
abnormal agricultural, industrial and economic situation and the 
absence of adequate funds and trained workers for social work. 
The Municipality looks to Government to move in the matter 
the public blame the police for inaction, the police complains 
about the magistracy, the magistracy points out the weakness 
in the law and refers to the lack of suitable institutions and the 
short-sighted policy of charitable trusts, which although intended 
to mitigate t^e nuisance, too frequently only intensify it. We 
have to reahsh that the whole problem cannot be solved by one 
stroke of the pen, but a start can be made if all the bodies co¬ 
operate and are supported by Government and spirited, generous 
and well-informed public opinion. 

The problem is vast and has to be tackled from all angles. 
I shall first deal with the legislation necessary to tackle it. Certain 
amount of piecemeal legislation about beggars exists in one form 
or anodier. The Indian Leper Act, The Criminal Tribes Act, the 
Bombay City Police Act; but none of these make beggary com¬ 
pletely illegal. 

Section 21 of the Police Act is important and reads thus: 

“Whoever in any street or public place begs or directs or 
permits children under his control to beg, or applies for alms 
or exposes or exhibits with the object of obtaining or extort¬ 
ing alms, any sores, wound, deformity or disease, shall be 
punished wiA imprisonment for a term which may extend 
to one month or with fine which may extend to fifty rupees 
or with both*'. 

And yet in spite of this section, how many hundreds and 
thousands of beggars, adults and juvenile, do we not find in the 
streets of Bombay? 

Take the Leper Act. Whilst there is provision in the legis¬ 
lation for the compulsory rounding up of lepers, there is not pro¬ 
per and adequate precaution to prevent the escape of statutory 
lepers from the Ackworth Leper Asylum, with the result that all 
police efforts to collect the lepers from the city and take diem to 
the leper asylum are a waste of time and energy and money in 
as much as these lepers after a few days' feeding and rest, leave 
the asylum to continue their old and better paying profession 
of begging in the streets. 
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If, therefore, the problem has to be tackled in a satisfactory 
manner, a comprehensive Beggars* Act must be passed providing 
for a Beggar Court, Beggar Remand Home and a Beggar Camp 
(a) for helpless, crippled, diseased and old beggars, (b) for able 
bodied beggars. We cannot lose sight of the fact that we have 
in India an unfortunate system of religious mendicant beggars 
and of hereditary beggars and theii problem has to be handled 
differently. Experts consider it unwise to separate the begging 
children from their begging parents and families and they sug¬ 
gest that proper provision must be made for housing them se¬ 
parately. All these could be provided for in the new Beggars 
Act. 

Under the Bombay Children Act of 1924 direct attempts are 
made to prevent child beggary by the arrest of destitute child¬ 
ren, to penalise adult exploitation of begging children and to 
provide for right treatment of child beggars as young offenders. 
The scope of the Children Act is thus fairly wide. Since its 
enforcement in 1927, over 12,000 boys and girls have passed 
throu^ the Umarkhadi Children’s Home. When the Home was 
first started in Mayyl927, the financial budget was estimated on 
the basis of having 25 children in the Home, but in the very first 
month, we had no less than 130 children in the Home and today 
total number of inmates at Umarkhadi is roughly 350. About 
two or three years ago, it was realised that all the preventive and 
constructive work organised by the Children’s Aid Society and 
sister organisations like the Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Home and the 
David Sassoon Industrial Home would come to a standstill be¬ 
cause of the paucity of institutional accommodation in the City 
and outside. All the existing Homes, orphanages and certified 
schools were chokeful, and cases before the Juvenile Court re¬ 
mained pending, as the Magistrate had no place or institution 
where the children could be committed. The police had to slow 
up their enthusiasm and their efforts in spite of the existing legis¬ 
lation, they had to let begging, destitute children mix freely and 
roam about with adult beggar and mawoHes. 

Further, it was realised that the Children Act dealt only with 
diildren upto the age of 16, that is to say, that boys and girls 
who had probably their first chance in life, when ^ey entered 
the compound of the Umarkhadi Children’s Home, had to be let 
loose unprotected and unprovided for in an unldnd world of 
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poverty, temptation and victimization with nothing but starva* 
tion fac^g them or in the alternative taking to beggings thieving 
or living an immoral life as a profession. Surely, this state ot 
affairs needed immediate grappling with. The third problem that 
experience brought to our notice was that all the institutions were 
in the City. The expenses of a city institution and the children 
brought up in a city atmosphere getting city-minded and getting 
city habits are far more than the expenses of tin ordinary life in 
a village from where mostly the children come. 

Mr. Munshi, therefore, realising the responsibility of Govern¬ 
ment convened two or three conferences and brou^t to their 
notice the critical stage our social problems had reached and 
emphasized the need of whole-hearted and intelligent co-opera¬ 
tion of all those concerned in social welfare. 

Government have given free of charge 130 acres of land at 
Chembur for the accommodation of about 1,000 children, 60 vil¬ 
lage homes, each accommodating 16 children and their supervi¬ 
sor, will be built on the village lines; 50 will be for boys and 10, 
to start with, for girls and more will be built as and when re¬ 
quired. Already 28 such homes are almost ready for occupation 
and within a month or so, what was a jungle and forest will be 
a happy playground—an educational institute for no less than 
300 boys. Government have provided for a non-recurring grant 
of Rs. 2,00,000/- for the buildings at Chembur and a recurring 
annual grant of Rs. 85,000/- to meet the day-to-day expenditure. 
What a fine example to follow! We have now asked the Bom¬ 
bay Municipality to shoulder its share of responsibility in this 
matter. 

We want more money from the general public. Our need is 
great, very great. We have well thought out, well-planned 
schemes for 3 school buildings for boys, one school building for 
girls and 2 workshops, hospital with two wards of 25 beds each 
fully equipped, 6 village colonies consisting of 12 to 15 grown 
up boys with equipment, etc., playground for 1,000 children with 
equipment and buildings for stores, office, servants* quarter etc., 
etc. Will you call this ambitious schemes? Perhaps. But it is 
a scheme which will not remain merely a dream. Those who had 
seen the land at Chembur only three months ago and those who 
see it now, will realise how beautifully dreams come true. It is 
almost a miracle. When most of these buildings are ready, premier 
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vocational training will be given to the children to turn them 
out not as better equipped city loafers but as useful craftsmen 
and as reliable workers in hard village up-lift work. The voca¬ 
tions already in mind are spinning, carding and weaving on hand 
and powerlooms, carpentry, agriqilture, dairying, shoe-making, 
tailoring, washing and masonry. Ihere will be scope for aU these 
as the number of boys and girls to be dealt with will run into 
four figures. 

The hospital and the dispensary will be one of the most 
important parts of the new scheme. How many people realise 
that a good percentage of the under-nourished boys and girls 
who come to Umarkhadi—brought either from the streets or from 
places of moral danger like brothels, etc.—^boys and girls, most 
of them under 12 years have bad skin and venereal diseases, vic¬ 
tims of mans lust, cruelty and greed. No less than two years' 
patient and continuous treatment brings them back to healthy 
physical life which reacts equally favourably on their mental 
and moral development. Our experience is that these shattered 
young souls, shattered in body, mind and emotion, soon respond 
to kindly medical and humane treatment and get back to normal. 

Last but not the least is the problem of the mentally defi¬ 
cient children. There has never been a proper enquiry to find 
out the incidence of mental deficiency in the country. According 
to Dr. Pacheco, Assistant Superintendent of the Ranchi Mental 
Hospital, there are over 2 million mentally deficient adults and 
children in India totally uncared for. This problem should be 
tackled on an all-India basis. The Government of India who 
should tackle this problem must appoint an All-India Committee 
of enquiry in order that valuable statistical information may be 
collected. An Indian Mental Deficiency Act on the lines of the 
English Act of 1913 must be passed; and certified Institutes ope¬ 
rating under a Board of Control must be established. Labora¬ 
tory for research in juvenile delinquency and an observation 
centre for studying the psychology of the Indian children by 
Indian psychiatrists will have to be provided for. A home spe¬ 
cially meant for the mentally deficient children will be built 
few hard facts. Is it in the interests of the country or humanity 
that the mentally deficient men and women should be allowed 
to procreate? Would it be a very shocking suggestion if 1 say 
that the new legislation should permit the mentally deficient 
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dbildren to be made permanently sterile. Those who have like 
me seen for years scores mentally deficient boys and girls and 
their utter helplessness in looking after themselves will whole¬ 
heartedly agree with my suggestion. 

These are our schemes and our dreams which will bear fruit 
at no distant date. But Government cannot alone cope with this 
problem. The general public must co-operate, co-operation by 
intelligently imderstanding the problem, co-operation by fighting 
harmful practices indulged on wholesale basis, of misdirected 
charity and alms giving. Not only this kind of misplaced charity 
not helps the eradication of the evil but it only aggravates it. 
Calculating on a very moderate basis, in Bombay City alone 
there are no less than 60 or 70 institutions with endowments of 
Rs. 35 to 40 lakhs of Hindu Charities. The 6 ‘Sadavarthas* in 
the Bombay City are stated to be spending Rs. 50,000 annually 
in the provision for free meals. This kind of charity does great 
harm to the country. It sets a premium on laziness and breeds 
mawaUs. There is sufficient wisdom and foresight and true reli¬ 
gious spirit in the Hindu community and I have no doubt that if 
proper approach is made, these charities could be diverted to 
more deserving and useful purposes. The solution of the prob¬ 
lem should not be delayed on score of financial stringency. Re¬ 
member that in this problem, we are out to work for and help 
those of our younger brothers and sisters, those unfortunates, 
who cannot help themselves, and remember the words of the 
Great Christ “For as much as ye have done it to the least of 
those my brethren, ye have done it unto Me”. 

Sir Roger Lumley, the Governor, who was the President of 
the Children Aid Society, took a keen and personal interest in 
its working. He, as the Governor of Bombay under Section 93, 
gave the Society a grant of Rs. 80,000/- and a Home for the 
Mentally Deficient Children was buUt. 
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INFANT MORTALITY, BIRTH CONTROL, 

AND NATIONAL BABY WEEK 
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A TERRIBLE Calamity in the shape of the severest epidemic of 
influenza befell India in September, 1918 and Bombay, with all 
its slums, was one of its worst victims. This was three weeks 
after the exhaustive Special Session of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress held in Bombay in August, 1918. 

For a period of about three months the daily mortality was 
between 700 and 800. Within one or two days of the patient 
getting influenza he just died. There was no chance of saving 
his life. The infant mortality during 1918 as a result of this epi¬ 
demic was over 750, that is 750 children out of 1,000 bom dur¬ 
ing that year died within their first year. It was because of 
diis epidemic which was naturally worse in the mill area due 
to the lower powers of resistance of the working classes on ac¬ 
count of poverty, under nourishment and bad working and hous¬ 
ing conditions that my attention was drawn to the squalor and 
misery in the Bombay slums. 

During my visits to the mill area I came face to face with 
hard facts of life, with human miseries never experienced or 
dreamt of before. Today when I remember some of the si^ts 
which I then witnessed, 1 shudder with horror and indignation 
that such tilings should exist and be permitted to exist. What 
squalor, what misery, what intolerable suffering, what ignorance, 
what helplessness! It makes one feel sick when one realises 
that rfl these were—and are—^preventible if decency, sympathy 
and friendliness, consideration, understanding and organised 
effort prevailed. 

The worst sufferers were the women workers and the women 
of the labouring classes whose reserve powers of- resistance were 
far too meagre due to bad housing conditions, insufficient and 
bad food and poverty and inability to get any medical assistancse. 
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But their courage and fortitude were in complete contrast with 
the meagreness of their resources. 

The Infant Welfare Society tried to fill in the gap by open¬ 
ing milk centres, post-natal and ante-natal clinics and health 
visitors and nurses to help women see through their maternity 
period. But there were far too few maternity homes in the City. 
In view of this paucity, I asked a question in the Bombay Legis¬ 
lative Council: 

“(a) Will the Government be pleased to state if it is a tact 
that a Welfare Centre under the Lady Lloyd Scheme has 
been opened and is working at the Worli Development 
Chawls? 

“(b) With a view to bringing medical relief right into the 
homes of the working classes, will the Government be pleas¬ 
ed to state if it is their intention to consider favourably any 
application to start a free maternity home in the Develop¬ 
ment Chawls?” « 

Sir Cowasji Jehangirs answer was satisfactory and it was 
immediately followed up by the Infant Welfare Society starting 
a small maternity home in the Development Department Chawls 
in spite of the strong active opposition of the Municipal Health 
Authorities. The Maternity Homes at DeLisle Road and Worli 
Chawls brought medical aid to the very doors of the working 
classes. 

The National Baby Week was started in 1924 and I was its 
Hon. Secretary for four years. Its main objectives were to popu¬ 
larise maternity homes. Child Welfare Centres, to make efforts 
to reduce infant mortality and cleanliness in the chawls. Efforts 
were made to educate the working classes on the need of limi¬ 
tation of families by “birth control”. A cinema picture was made 
of M. Brieux's “Damaged Goods” with the necessary adaptations 
to suit Indian conditions and I acted the part of the doctor. 

From 1926 to 1928, I was the Secretary of the Infant Wel¬ 
fare Society. We realised then the need for limiting the popula¬ 
tion of India and in 1928 I moved a Resolution in the Municipal 
Corporation for providing in the Municipal Medical Dispensa¬ 
ries and Clinics facilities for artificial birth control. My speech 
was ridiculed and laughed at and my resolution fell thi^^ for 
want of a seconder! 

Only after independence was achieved in 1947, India and 
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its leaders became conscious of the tremendous growth of £K^u^ 
lation, making more acute and more difficult the three major 
problems with which India has to cope and which should receive 
top priorities—food, housing and unemployment. It was only 
when Independent India, free from foreign shackles, had to 
tackle her internal problems that she realised the importance 
of these three vital subjects. During the twenties, thirties and 
the first half of the forties, too much attention was concentrated 
on the solution of the political question vis-a-vis foreign rule. 
Social and educational problems were neglected. 

When on 1st August, 1947, Lord Mountbatten asked Pandit 
Nehru and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel if they realised that within 
fifteen days they were to take over the administration of India 
and if they had started thinking in terms of what gigantic pro¬ 
blems they had to face, Nehru and Patel replied that they knew 
what they would do and that they were not worried about it. 
The comment was that they were suffering from the courage 
and confidence of ignorance. 

nAnd so, neglect, cock-sureness, quack methods of the cow- 
dung age, belief in existence of an easy solution for every 
problem based on ‘ make-believism’' are responsible for the se¬ 
rious difficulties India is facing today. The Union Cabinet Mi¬ 
nisters, beginning with Prime Minister Nehru talk of family 
planning but fight shy of the more correct and more signifi- 
■ cant words like “birth contror. But no action or hardly any 
action was taken to face the problem of population squarely. 

Much worse was the attitude of Gandhiji over this prob¬ 
lem of population. He definitely opposed birth centred. Ins¬ 
tead he suggested self-control and celibacy! His followers, af-' 
raid of losing their popularity by openly avowing views con¬ 
trary to what Gandhiji propounded, kept quiet. The result has 
been the tremendous growth of population. But* some of us 
at least did not accept Gandhiji’s philosophy or ideology. 

On 13th November, 1927, I gave oral evidence before the 
Indian Cinematograph Committee with Sir V. T. Krishnama- 
chari, former Dewan of Baroda and till lately Vice-Chairman 
of the Planning Commission, as its Chairman. The following 
questions and answ^ refer to the propaganda of birth-control 
Q: Now, when you come down to religious questions, are you 

not in favour of considerable freedom of treatment of leli* 
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gious subjects? 

A: 1 think that religious susceptibilities are intensified by giv« 
ing undue prominence to them. 

Q: For what purpose would you allow that freedom to the 
cinemas? 

A: For the removal of social abuses. We had the film “The 
Slaves of Customs’*. It was definitely against child marriage, 
and I have suggested that Municipal and Government 
funds should be used for making more films through the 
agency of an unoifficial organisation for the prevention of 
social abuses. For the moment, to give an example, the 
crying need is of birth control. I should certainly advocate 
birth-control in films not only by stories, but I would even 
go to the extent of screening the methods by which birth 
control should be encouraged. 

The basic philosophy underlying family planning is plan¬ 
ning for the size of the family and not merely the stopping 
of further births. A large reduction of further births is a “must" 
for India. Contraceptives can ensure the spadng of the inter¬ 
vals between the birth of one child and the next as well as limi¬ 
tation after the wanted or desirable number is reached. In +he 
last 300 years, world population has doubled twice and today 
stands at 2,800 million with a prospective increase to 7,000 mil¬ 
lion by the end of the twentieth century. 

In India our total population was over 430 million when 
the Third Five Year Plan started and by the be ginnin g of the 
Fourdi Five Year Plan, it will be about 480 millions (48 crores). 
The expectation of life which was 32 in 1951 would be 50 years 
in 1966. 

The Planning Commission in the Third Five Year Plan has 
emphatically stated: “The objective of stabilising the popula¬ 
tion has certainly to be regarded as an ess^tial element in the 
strategy of development”. Population control and family plan¬ 
ning have been a part of Government s policy since the First 
Five Year Plan was published, but how far has that policy re¬ 
ceived practical attention? 

The Union Health Ministry iii' its progress report up to July, 
1960 states that 292 districts in India have some family plan¬ 
ning services, the number of clinics being 1349 of which 866 
are rural. Out of more than ^000 maternity and child health 
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centres, 1318 are giving family planning advice. Hiis is not even 
a flea-bite as compared with the actual requirements. 

Under the Third Plan, the target is for 2076 urban and 
6121 rural centres. Hiis too is far too inadequate to make any 
appreciable reduction in the incidence of population growdi. 

The majority of these proposed clinics would be a part of 
the primary health centres, hospitals and maternity and diild 
health centres, so that they could be integrated with the health 
and medical services. It has been estimated that about 70 
lakhs of people have been contacted in varying degrees through 
educational propaganda and about 70 lakhs have received ac¬ 
tual contraceptive advice. The off-take of contraceptives has 
increased since 1956 and the number of sterilisations has gone 
up, particularly in the States of Maharashtra and Madras. But 
then the question is what about the other States? The service 
organisation is steady at an unsatisfactorily slow pace. The re¬ 
sults achieved so far can only be described as a preparatory 
elementary stage! 

Two American Experts, Dr. Coale and Dr. Hoover have 
stated in their authoritative study on the Indian population 
problem: 

“A major decline in birth rate may be assumed only if the 
Government undertakes an unprecedented, nationwide pro¬ 
gramme designed to introduce family limitations into every In¬ 
dian village. There are many formidable problems.* of finding 
the best methods of communicating widely both the advantage 
of family limitations and elementary facts about the ph 5 rsiology 
of reproduction; of discovering means of birth control that are 
at once acceptable to the Indian population, simple to use, 
effective, low in cost and easy to store; and of ascertaining a 
feasible way ot incorporating family planning in the other ele¬ 
ments of the programme for Indian development". 

Birth control is essentially an active programme where the 
millions would have to adopt actively its practice, weaving it 
into their philosophy and attitude towards marriage and the 
family. It is not a measure that Government or any other 
powerful agency can provide to the people (except in the limit¬ 
ed though important sphere of clinic service); it is something 
that must become a part of the fabric of society. But how 
can this be achieved quickly in the face of the colossal ignor- 
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ance of the people and particularly women. The illiteracy per¬ 
centage of women in India is over 90. In Bombay State, the 
illiteracy percentage is 98. 

The chief problem today is, therefore, of communication 
and motivation—^to impart this new knowledge to the people, 
and to create a strong motivation in them to adopt the prac¬ 
tice in their own lives, and that too within the shortest period 
of time. The Planning Commission has recognised this tact, 
for among the points needing special emphasis, it places first 
in the list the need for “widespread education to create the 
necessary social background for a large family planning 
programme”. 

In pointing out the difficulties of reaching the people, I 
do not want to run down the gallant efforts made by the volun¬ 
tary agencies in full co-operation with the Government machi¬ 
nery. But one has to face stark facts and that might help to 
achieve the desired results in a matter of 30 to 50 years. It is 
going to be a long, long struggle against ignorance and super¬ 
stition. 

The one problem which we have to face is of finding a 
cheap, effective and harmless contraceptive. Not being a me¬ 
dical man, 1 am not competent to deal with this question of 
effective contraceptive methods. Oral treatment seems likely 
to be effective. But the other methods so far recommended are 
not fool-proof and anything may happen and does happen. 
Cheap contraceptive methods are the order of the day but 
they do not so far give hundred per cent successful results. 

Hie Third Five Year Plan (1961-1966) contains a provision 
of Rs. 27 crores for the family planning programme. This is 
five times as much as was provided for in the Second l^an 
but in terms of the t(^l outlay of the Third Plan, comes to 
hardly 0.25 per cent of the expenditure. 

Speaking in Dallas, Texas (U.S.A.), Mr. M. C. Chagla, now 
Union Education Minister and then India’s Ambassador in U.SA. 
said: 

“Americans cannot remain neutral on the problem of 
birth control. The population explosion can do much worse 
than the nuclear bomb. It can destroy the soul and ^ 
grade the dignity of the human being. I want you to ima« 
gine.what it means for millions of children to be bom 
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In under-developed countries, children who will suffer from 
malnutrition, who have no proper homes to live in, who 
may have no employment when they grew up, and who 

may spend their lives as.dissatisfied and bitter human 

beings, prey to any new idea which might promise them 

better prospects and more tolerable conditions.I wish 

to appeal to the American people seriously to think about 
this matter and to make it a national issue. 

"I think what we really need in India is an oral con¬ 
traceptive. It should be so cheap that it would be possi¬ 
ble to sell these pills as widely as quinine or aspirin is 
sold in India today.” 

I am a born optimist but I do not feel too chcertul about 
the success of India’s national policy to propagate biith control 
giving any appreciable results right till after the end of the 
twentieth century. 


F17 





Chafteb XIX 


THE INDIAN CINEMATOGRAPH COMMITTEE 


On Sunday, 13th November, 1927, I gave oral evidence belore 
the Indian Cinematograph Committee. Sir V. T. Krishnama^ 
chari was the Chairman and among the other Members of the 
Committee were K. C. Neogy, Coatman, Director of Informa¬ 
tion, Government of India, Col. Crawford, representing British 
Commercial interests and A. M. Green, I.C.S., Collector of Cus¬ 
toms, Bombay. It was first intended that I should appear be¬ 
fore this Committee as a representative of the Bombay Vigil¬ 
ance Association. But a few days before the Committee ar¬ 
rived in Bombay, the Home Secretary, Government of Bombay, 
told me that the Committee had expressed a desire to have me 
as an independent witness, as a public man, rather than be 
limited in my answers as a representative of the Bombay Vigi¬ 
lance Association. I agreed and the following are some of the 
answers I gave to the Committees questionnaire: 

“I can speak from first hand personal knowledge and expe¬ 
rience of the three Indian films produced by the National Baby 
Week of which I was the Secretary ‘Save the Bab/, ‘The Slaves 
of Customs* (regarding Child Marriages) and “The Curse of 
Ignorance’ (against venereal disease). The last is an adaptation 
of M. Brieux’s ‘Damaged Goods’. I myself took a part in the 
acting. The scenario was discussed in the minutest details by 
a sub-committee of social workers and the film was taken under 
the supervision and direction of Lady Cawasji Jehangir (Jr.)”. 

“I am very strongly in favour of an increased use of the 
cinema for educational purposes in schools and for adult edu¬ 
cation in agriculture, public health, etc., by Government, Mu¬ 
nicipality or preferably with financial help from Government or 
Municipal funds or by non-official social organizations (like the 
Social Service League, the Infant Welfare Society or the Baby 
Week Organisation). These would be most useful and interest- 
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ing^ and I can say tiiis from my personal experience. It would 
give empk)yment to thousands of educated and ilUten^ In* 
dians, and ^us help in reducing unemployment. It would raise 
the moral and artistic tastes of the people, if properly handled. 
It would give a healthy leisure-hour occupation to peqple. It 
would take people away from the grog-shop. To the question 
referring to the need of creation of a centralised distributing 
agency and the creation of a State agency for undertaking the 
management of the film industry as a monopoly, 1 answered: 
**1 am not in favour of the proposal when the Government is 
neither responsible nor responsive to popular opinion. Sudi an 
agency would be suspect". 

Regarding preference for British films, 1 said: 

“I am opposed to giving preference to British Empire films. 
Both on principle and its practical adaptation, such preference 
would not assist in the development of India’s film industry." 

"The cinema pictures could and should be used to a very 
great extent in making known the conditions, resources and 
habits of the people and the activities of the various Govern¬ 
ments not only of the Governments of the British Common¬ 
wealth but also of other advanced nations of the world. The 
cinema should also be used to foil the attempts of the enemies 
of India, who have no scruples in dishonestly misrepresenting 
Indian culture and conditions and habits of the people of 
India." 

As regards harmful effects of some films I answered: 

"Films containing undesirable features would have an in¬ 
jurious effect on the public, more especially on the youth of 
both sexes such as, 

“(1) Women insufficiently clothed or in the nude, wherein 
special care is taken to draw attention to the insufficiency of 
clothing; 

"(2) Men and women in indecent postures which suggest 
sexual desires and have the effect of stimulating sexual desires 
in the more impressionable of the audiences; 

"(3) Scenes of wild orgies and revelry; 

"(4) Scenes which violently shake and upset the emotions; 

"(5) Scenes of violence and torture. 

"What are known as ’sex’ and ’Crime’ films are harmfuL 
Some suggestive films radiate thouf^t—forms of sexual deaivt 
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and would imbalance many a young person who otherwise is 
fighting his lower nature. 

“There are certainly diflferences in social customs and out¬ 
look between the East and the West but they do not require 
special consideration at the hands of the Censcnrs. 

“In trying to guard against ofl ending religious susceptibi¬ 
lities of any class of the community, care should be taken not 
to create and feed “religious” susceptibilities”. 

“It would be necessary to certify certain films as for adults 
only' e.g. the Baby Week film ‘The Curse of Ignorance’ should 
not be shown to children. 

“I am not in favour of prohibiting all children below a 
certain age from visiting cinemas’'. 

“A stricter control is necessary over the import of films: 
Some years ago, foreign films of an unmcntionably obscene type 
were imported into Bombay. Also some obscene films were 
locally made. And all these were shown at one of the Bombay 
- Cinemas—^apart from more private shows at private residences— 
where admission was by special invitation.” 

My oral examination lasted about two and a half hours. 
It turned out to be mainly political and Coatman and Col. 
Crawford did not cherish my evidence as their apple-cart of 
British Imperial preference was upset by my answers. They 
put me through a searching cross-examination. The Chairman, 
Sir V. T. Krishnamachuri; so also Neogy, were friendly and help¬ 
ful; and I think they appreciated and enjoyed my frank ans¬ 
wers. Tlie Chairman made it clear from his very first questions 
why I was asked to give evidence in my personal capacity. He 
wanted my answers as a “public man and a politician". I agreed 
that expenditure of public money for encouraging the growth 
of Indian Film Industry was justifiable. 

Explaining my objection to Br. Imperial Preference, I said; 

“Even if we may come to some terms with the British Gov¬ 
ernment and its interests on this point, whether the word is 
spoken or written, I think that word would not be kept when 
it conflicts with British interests. The Government of India 

s 

and the Government at Home would always treat this as scrap 
of paper and they will have no scruples in protecting their owq 
against the Indian Industry.” 

Coatman did not like my answers and asked for facts. 1 
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said the facts were outside the cinema industry of cmirse. 1 
exclaimed: "Look at the history of India during the last six years 
and the way in which the Government are breaking word after 
word, promise after promise.” 

The Chairman intervened: 

"As you are a politician, I want to know the view-point ot 
Indian politicians on this subject. You are almost the first pro¬ 
minent man who has come before this Committee and therefore 
I want your considered opinion on this point, what the politi¬ 
cally-minded people of India feel in this matter. The Chair¬ 
man asked me if the fear I had expressed was generally enter¬ 
tained. I answered "Yes. There are two different points in 
which I can answer this question. I have said both on princi¬ 
ple and because of difficulty of practical adaptation. I had in 
mind, I added, that we could not have British preference through 
the back door as Lala Lajpatrai says. The whole question is a*" 
question to be decided by India as a whole and Great Britain 
as a whole, and unless our political problems are solved, ques¬ 
tions of self-Govemment and other things, we are not prepared 
to come to terms with Great Britain. We are called a partner 
in the British Commonwealth as many times as it suits Great 
Britain. As long as the political and economic exploitation ot 
this country continues, I cannot come to terms with Great Bri¬ 
tain. It hurts our self-respect and secondly Britain will always 
get the bStter of us because of the position she holds. 

The Chairman asked: So long as we belong to the Empire, 
do you think this policy of distrusting each other can conduce 
to our benefit?” 

I answered: "Facts are facts” 

The Chairman said that he was glad that I was frank and 
added that it was just as well for the Government to know what 
die Indian people thought and that his object in these questions 
was that of getting at my mind. 

In reply to the Chairman’s question as to the desirability 
of entering into a reciprocal arrangement with the other part¬ 
ners of the British Commonwealth, I said that any such that 
could be got at between the different members of the Empire 
without Great Britain's interference, I would certainly welcome. 

I added: "India is more hurt by the partners of the British 
Empire than by any other nation of the world.” 
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Chairman: Do you not think that the Cinema will be a 
good means of educating our fellow citizens in the Empire in 
the conditions of the country? I may put it to you from a poli¬ 
tical point of view, because I want to discuss with you what 
strikes my mind, do not think it is my conclusion. I am sure 
the newspapers will rate me for this. I want to have a frank 
talk with you on this side of the question. Well, even politi¬ 
cally, for instance you all say India is ground down in poverty 
and the rest of the Empire believes that India is well ruled by 
the British Government, If you open the eyes of the other 
parts of the Empire to the real conditions in India don't you 
think they will co-operate with you or alleviate your condition? 

A: I don’t think they can do much to alleviate the condi¬ 
tions of India. But to return to the point you suggested a tew 
minutes ago, if the whole control were to be in the hands say 
of a select Committee of Indian elected members of the Assem¬ 
bly then to some extent I would not mind. If leaders of public 
opinion like Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, you or Mr. Jinnah 
and half a dozen others whom I could easily name, like Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, Motilal Nehru, etc., if they fall in with this, I 
should have no objection. 

Asked if I could give any particular kind of thing that 1 
would like to be toned down, I answered: “I don’t mind kissing 
and embracing. I don’t mind even the insufficient clothing, but 
what I object to is that some of the things are verysuggestive 
and make themselves very vulgar. I am exposed to vulgarity 
and obscenity”. 

Mr. Neogy asked: "I take it that your attitude is that we 
should not decide the question of a reciprocity scheme which is 
another name for Imperial Preference in the case of the film in¬ 
dustry without bringing up the whole question of Imperial Pre¬ 
ference for discussion and adoption. I said that was my own 
feeling. 

Regarding showing of obscene films, I asked questions in 
the Bombay Legislative Council. Two such films were inuport- 
ed and two were made in Bombay. 

I read in the Assembly debates that there were fihns shown 
out of India in which India was misrepresented. I said such 
misrepresentation should be stopped by Government, just as one 
would expect a really good and decent Govemmen^ |o 
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steps to stop the misrepresentatioas in Miss Mayo's book. On 
the contrary, we are told that Miss Mayo had more than indi¬ 
rect help the Government of India. You will see that is 
our di£Bculty. Where generally one would look to the State for 
protection against misrepresentation and injury, here the state 
is interested some time in misrepresentation. 

I said that from the trade point of view it would pay cer¬ 
tain countries to produce films of agricultural interest tor exhi¬ 
bition in India, which might result in the creation of a market 
for certain implements such as labour saving devices, fertilisers, 
etc. 

I am an absolute Internationalist and would like to pro¬ 
mote better relationship not only between the different parts 
of the British Empire but in the whole world. 

Neogi asked: “Your suspicion — I believe that expression 
has been used by Col. Crawford—about the practical result ol 
the adoption of any such reciprocity scheme is based upon the 
fact that, as we have been anxious to secure equality in so many 
other aspects and as we are not getting it; when this question 
of cinema alone is brought up for bringing about equality and 
reciprocity and better understanding, you were naturally suspi¬ 
cious about the real motive. Is that your position? 

1 replied: “For example, for the meetings of the League 
of Nations, a Britisher is appointed a representative of India. 
Recently at the Naval Conference, a man who knows nothing 
about India has been made to represent India, I mean the 
First Lord of Admiralty. It is absurd; the whole thing is a 
hugd joke. 

Q.: You spoke of the freedom of the West as not being 
misunderstood largely in India, but you are one of those who 
advocate such sodal freedom, is it not? 

A.: I go much farther than most of my Indian friends and 
1 would certainly desire more freedom. 

I think that religious susceptibilities are intensified by giving 
undue prominence to them. 1 would allow full freedom to the 
dnema for removing social abuses. We had the film “The 
Slaves of Custom”. It was definitely against child marriage 
and 1 have suggested that Municipal and Government funds 
should be used for making more films throu{^ the agency of 
an unofficial organisation for the prevention of social abuses. 
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' For the moment, to give an example, the crying need is of 
birth control in films not only by stories but I would even go 
to the extent of screening the methods by which birth control 
should be encouraged. Col. Crawford asked: Has it ever 
struck you that the British Commonwealth, including India, is 
a League of Nations itself? 

A.: It is. That is why I am in favour of maintaining British 
’ connections and friendly relations with every part of the British 
Empire as an equal partner. If I thought that India should 
get out of the Empire, I should work against it. But I believe, 
it is in the interests of India, of Great Britain and of the world 
that we should remain together until it becomes a real League 
of Nations, 

I was then examined in camera in regard to my statement 
’ in the Bombay Legislative Council and in my evidence re: 
mannfatture and circulation of obscene films. 

The Chairman thanked me for my evidence and added; 
“You have been very candid and we admire it”. 

Next evening — 14th November — I was with Jinnah in 
his Chambers at the High Court discussing details of the boycott 
of the Simon Commission. Coatman dropped in just then and 
as Jinnah tried to introduce me to him, Coatman said: "I met 
Mr. Kanji Dwarkadas yesterday when he gave evidence before 
the Cinematograph Committee. His evidence was aweful and 
Mr. Kanji gave me a bad time”. 



Chapter XX 


AGE OF CONSENT COMMITTEE 


In June, 1928, the Government of India appointed a Com¬ 
mittee to enquire and report about the law regarding ‘Age ot 
Consent’ as contained in Sections 375 and 376, Indian Penal 
Code. Sir Moropant Joshi of Nagpur was the Chairman of 
this Committee. Among the members of the Committee were. 
Sir Ramaswami Miidaliar, 

Mrs. Brii Lai Nehru, 

Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava and 
Mia Mohamed Shah Nawaz. 

I gave written and oral evidence before this Committee in 
August, 1928. Tile following are some of the replies given by 
me to the Questionnaire; 

Q: Is there any dissatisfaction with the state of the laws as to 
the age of consent as contained in Sections 375 and 376 ot 
the Indian Penal Code? 

A; There is very great dissatisfaction with the state of law as 
to the age of consent as contained in Sections 375 and 376 
of the Indian Penal Code. This dissatisfaction can be seen 
in the speeches of the Indian members of the Legislative 
Assembly when the Bill was discussed in 1925. Even in 
1891, there was a large section of the public, who telt that 
age of 12 was too low. 

Q: Are the crimes of seduction or rape frequent in your part 
of the country? Has the amendment of the law made in 
1928 raising the age of consent to 14 years succeeded in 
preventing or reducing cases of rape outside the marital 
state, or the improper seduction of girls for immoral pur¬ 
poses? If not, what measures would you propose to make 
the law eflFective? 

A: The amendment of the law raising the age of consent frmn 
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12 to 14 was only playing with reforms, and Government, 
as shown by the speech of the British Home Member, were 
not anxious to deal seriously with the problem. It was not 
expected, therefore, that the 1925 amendment raising the 
age to 14 would succeed in preventing cases of rape outside 
the marital case, or the improper seduction of girls for im¬ 
moral purposes. 

To make the law effective, the age of consent should be 
raised for non-marital cases. That by itself would not be 
enough: For, so long as the system of brothel is allowed 
to go unchecked by the foreign British Government in 
India, their existence in the country is a direct incentive 
to traffic in women and girls, and leads to seduction, rape, 
kidnapping and other similar offences. Indian public opi¬ 
nion has expressed itself strongly in Bombay, for example, 
but the Government have so far not responded to the 
public opinion. It would not be enough merely to raise 
the age of consent for non-marital cases to 18; not only 
should the age of consent for married girls be raised to 16 
or 17, but child-marriages under that age should be forbid¬ 
den by law. 

Q: Do you attribute the practice of the early consummation of 
marriage before or at puberty, wherever it exists, to reli¬ 
gious injunctions? If so, what is the authority for and 
nature of that injunction, and does that authority prescribe 
any, and what penalty for its breach? 

A; The opponents of reform—the orthodox and the conserva¬ 
tive—^try to scare away reformers by bringing forward the 
bogey of “religious injunction”. The main objection of 
antl-deluvian "yesterdays” of the orthodox party against 
reform is supposed to be based on religious grounds. 
Speaking on “Child Marriage and its Results” in 1913 
("Wake Up, India” by Annie Besant, published by die 
Theosophical Publishing House), Dr. Besant ris^tly urged 
that "where any supposed sacred writing comes in conflict 
with the Law of God as written in nature itself then flie 
writing must give way to the natural law and die voice of 
God in Nature must be followed rather than the fl ss»imp - 
tion of that voice in writing obviously subject to infeerpii^ 
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tstion of forgery and to the other changes that all writiiigs 
go thtou^ in the course of ages.” 

This argument, 1 submit, is enou^ for all reasonable and 
right-minded people, anxious to make all reforms in the 
light of experience and die needs of the age in which we 
are living even if there was any basis of truth in the ob> 
ject|on based on religion. But even from the point of 
view of religion, the orthodox party is entirely wrong. Let 
me refer them “to the times of our greatest literature, the 
times from which the Upanishads came down, the times 
when the great Darshanas were thought out, the times, 
later, of spendid historical writings; of epic, poetry and 
still later of drama” (Dr. Besant). Women then were the 
equals of men, trained and cultivated and educated to the 
highest point. 

So far as I know, no penalty is prescribed for non-consum¬ 
mation of marriage before or after puberty, except the 
penalty prescribed by an ignorant and corrupt priestcraft to 
impose upon the superstitious, the ignorant and the foolish. 

Q: Do you consider that the attainment of puberty is a suffici¬ 
ent indication of physical maturity to justify consumma¬ 
tion of marriage? If not, at what age and how long after 
puberty, may a girl’s physical development be considered 
to be enough to justify such consummation without injury 
to her own health and that of her progeny? 

A: It is a mistake to assume that the attainment of puberty 
is a sufficient indication of physical maturity to justify con¬ 
summation of marriage. Generally for at least 2 years after 
her first monthly sideness, a girl is not strong enough to 
stand the strain—physical and emotional—of sexual inter¬ 
course. Even then 1 am afraid that would mean—^ough 
not always perceptible—^injury to her own health and that of 
her progeny—and what is equally bad, the mind stops 
developing by such early consummation. Hie strain on 
the emotions also often ends in nervous breakdown. 

Q: At what age would a girl in India be competent to give an 
intelligent consent to cohabitation with a due realisation of 
consequences? 

A: A girl in India would not be competent to give an intelligent 
exmsent to cohabitation wiffi a due realisation of con^ 
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qtieiices till she is 17 years of age. On questions like this, 
I can speak with much greater knowledge, and therefore 
authority than old pillars of orthodoxy, whose arrogant 
claim for being the true preservers of old traditions is based 
on pride, prejudice and privilege, or heads of religious 
sects, whose ignorance and superstitious beliefs we would 
ignore and laugh at, but for the tragic results they entail. 
They are not in touch with, and therefore know nothing 
about the feelings of the younger generation. They are 
out of touch with all modern conceptions of life, and they 
do not realise the injury they are inflicting on humanity in 
general and India in particular, by obstinately clinging to 
old traditions, just because they are old traditions. 

Q; Has there been any further development of public opinion 
in your part of the country in favour of an extension of the 
age of consent in marital and extra-marital cases since the 
amendment of the law in 1925? If so, is it general or con¬ 
fined only to certain classes? 

A: There has been further development of public opinion in 
favour of an extension of the age of consent in marital and 
extra-marital cases since the amendment of the law in 
1925. It is general and not confined to certain classes only. 
I should further point out that there is a feeling—^not 
without justification—of despair that nothing can be ex¬ 
pected from the present Government which is not only not 
sympathetic but disregarding or out of touch with all the 
best elements of the country. 

Q: Do women in your part of the country favour early con¬ 
summation of marriage of their children? 

A: Women do not favour early consummation of marriage for 
their children. 

Q; Would you make a difference in the procedure of trials for 
offences within and without the marital state and if so, what 
would you suggest in each case? 

A: I suggest that the trials for offences within and without the 
marital state should be held in camera if possible and die 
names of the victims should not be disdosed, just as in 
black mail cases in England, the victim's name is not dis¬ 
dosed. If this safeguard is not introduced, there would bo 
difficulties in bringing such cases to court, because of the 
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permanent harm done to the unfortunate victims. * 

Q: Do you consider that penal legislation fixing a higher age 
of consent for marital cases is likely to be more effective 
than legislation fixing the minimum age of marriage? Which 
of the two alternatives would be in consonance with pub¬ 
lic opinion in your part of the country? 

A: It would be necessary both to have penal legislation fixing 
higher age of consent as well as legislation fixing the mini¬ 
mum age of marriage. In Bombay, public opinion would 
back up both of these provisions. 

Q; Would you prefer to rely on the strengthening of the penal 
law to secure the object in view or on the progress of social 
reform by means of education and social propaganda? 

A: It would not do merely to rely on the progress of social 
reform by means of education and social propaganda to 
secure the object in view. These must be backed by legis¬ 
lation, for such legislation in itself is a form of propaganda. 
As Dicey says, “Law fosters and creates law-making opi¬ 
nion. A principle derives prestige by mere recognition 

by Parliament. The true importance of law lies far less 

in the direct result than in their effect upon the sentiment 
or convictions of the public.” 

I have considered necessary to give in these last five chap¬ 
ters—Chapters XVI to XX—the story of my work and activi¬ 
ties in the social field in the Twenties because it is a back¬ 
ground of the events of the Twenties—^the formative years of 
nation-building after the First World War. Candhiji and his 
friends took no part in such work and these activities went over 
their heads. 
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SWARAJ PARTY AND COUNCIL ENTRY 


TkE imprisonment of Gandhiji in March, 1922, though it solved 
for the moment the problem of law and order, did not decrease 
the diflBculties which Reading and his Government were expe¬ 
riencing in the administrative and financial fields. The new Le¬ 
gislatures both in the Centre and the Provinces had worked well. 
Government were anxious to placate the Reforms and co¬ 
operated fully with the non-official Indian majorities in the 
Centre and the Provinces. I am saying this from my personal 
knowledge and experience of the Bombay Legislative Council. 
The Executive wing of the Government, dealing with Reserved 
subjects as also its Ministerial counterpart were functioning as it 
no dyarchy existed and the Reserved subjects were not treated 
as the exclusive compartment of the Bureaucracy. This was na¬ 
tural because the Indian Executive Councillors were Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola and Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, and Cowasji Jehangir, 
all well-known and experienced nationalists. Equally strong was 
the Ministerial wing consisting of Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, Dr. R. 
P. Paranjpye and Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah. There was 
team work in Lloyd's Government between the Members and 
the Ministers. 

But the financial stringency caused great anxiety. Reading 
went as far as to suggest to the Home Government the reduc¬ 
tion in the military expenditure. But the Home Government 
turned these proposals down. Reading then appointed a Re¬ 
trenchment Committee presided over by Lord Inchcape and 
among the other able members of the Committee were Lord 
Catto, Purshottamdas Thakurdas and Dadiba Merwanjee Dalai. 
Reading also doubled the Salt Tax. Readings determination to 
achieve justice both as between the different Governmental in¬ 
terests and for the people of India went far to allay anxiety and 
deaden the pain of the inevitable surgical operation on India's 
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Sntboes. 

Hie whole cry in India, then was for the Indianisation of 
services. To some extent the new conditions in India were mmrt- 
ing a depressing effect upon recruiting in England; and accmrd* 
ing to Lord Peel, the new Secretary of State, who had replaced 
Montague there was a falling off of a good class of British re- 
emit for the services, and the I.C.S. were discontented. 

In order to allay the misgivings of the British Community in 
India and in England in general and of the British l.C.S. in par^ 
ticular, Prime Minister Lloyd George made a most tactless and 
mischievous speech in the House of Ccmimons. He said the ser¬ 
vices in India were the “steel frame” of the whole stmeture of 
administration, that the recent reforms in India were an experi¬ 
ment, and that, although he could not predict the influence which 
non-co-operation would have upon the next elections, if there 
was a change in the character of the Legislature and in the pur¬ 
pose of those who were chosen to sit therein, the new situation 
would have to be taken into account. This down-right statement 
threatening to go back on the Reforms perhaps reassured the Ser¬ 
vices. But it had a disastrous effect on the Indian public opi¬ 
nion. The Legislative Assembly in September, 1922 Session at 
Simla censured the speech, as it was enraged at its menacing 
and reactionary tone. Lord Reading had to confess that the 
Prime Minister's speech had upset things tremendously. 

Earlier in the year, Reading realised the need of placating 
Indian opinion, particularly Muslim, in regard to the treaty with 
Turkey. England was taking sides with Greece against Turkey. 
This Reading did not like. Reading felt that Gandhiji s success 
in the Non-co-operation movement was due to the support he 
had received from the Muhammedans who were enraged at Bri¬ 
tain's anti-Turkish Policy. 

On 28th February, 1922—a week before Gandhiji s arrest— 
he submitted a despatch strongly recommending to the British 
Cabinet to offer favourable terms to Turkey and requested the 
Secretary of State, Montague, for permission to publish the des¬ 
patch. This despatch cut across the dedared pro-Greek policy 
of the British Government. Montague without so much as con¬ 
sulting .or even without informing Lloyd George or the Foreign 
Secretary, Curzon, gave this permission. Curzon was shocked 
and would not forgive Montague. Lloyd George dismissed 
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Montague but spared Lord Reading who was responsible for the 
despatch. Montague died two years later at the early age of 
45 of broken heart. 

Peel succeeded Montague. He was as reactionary as he was 
ignorant but this change in the Secretaries had an unhappy re-' 
action on Lord Reading. He was already disappointed with In¬ 
dia's boycott of the Prince of Wales and Gandhiji’s refusal to 
attend the Round Table Conference to settle India's problems. 
Montague s departure removed from him one big liberal influ¬ 
ence on his policy. Gandhiji’s imprisonment was taken by the 
country quietly and tamely. Tliere were no violent protests. 
Lord Reading turned reactionary; gave up his liberal policy to¬ 
wards India and noting this change of attitude on his part, the 
British bureaucracy in India turned equally and openly reaction¬ 
ary anti-Indian. Repiession in a severe form was resorted to by 
Government. They became unfavourable to the new Legisla¬ 
tures and progress was made impossible within the Legislatures. 
No progress was possible outside the Legislatures because after 
Gandhiji’s imprisonment, the Congress disintegrated. The Bar- 
doli Resolution of Febmary 12, 1922 suspending Civil disobedi¬ 
ence was the beginning of the end of non-co-operation. 

The Congress leaders thereupon appointed the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Enquiry Committee with the hope that something would 
crop up to enlist the enthusiasm of the masses once again in 
order to check the rapidly growing disintegration of the party. 
But the Committee came to the conclusion after touring the 
country that Civil Disobedience could not be resorted to on a 
large scale but half-heartedly, with a view to save face, sug¬ 
gested that limited mass civil disobedience on the responsibility 
of Provincial Congress Committees would be permitted. The 
Committee reached a dead-lock on the question of Council-entry. 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, Vithalbhai Patel and Motilal Nehru fav¬ 
oured the Council entry which was opposed by Sriniwas Aiyan- 
gar. Dr. Ansari and Rajgopalachariar. Tlie Gaya Congress in 
December, 1922, over which C. R. Das presided decided against 
Council entry. This led to Das’s resignation as Congress Presi¬ 
dent and to the starting of the Swaraj Party with C. R. Das and 
Motilal Nehru. Their opponents—^the no-changers—^were Rajen- 
dra Prasad, Vallabhbhai Patel, C. Vijayaraghavachariar and C. 
Rajgopalachari. The Swaraj Party accepted the creed of the 
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C(xigress and the programme of non-co-operation but decided to 
enter the Councils. The Swaraj Party did well at the elections* 
In the Central Legislative Assembly it won 42 out of 101 elective 
seats with Motilal Nehru as its leader. It also obtained good sup¬ 
port in some of the Provincial Legislatures. In Bengal it was the 
largest party with C. R. Das as its leader. 

In the new Legislative Assembly, Motilal Nehru with his 40 
disciplined followers of the Swaraj Party worked in close co¬ 
operation with Jinnah and Malaviya This meant 30 more mem¬ 
bers for opposition, forming the Nationalist Party. Tlie prominent 
members of this Assembly were—-over and above Motilal, Mala¬ 
viya and Jinnah, Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, G. D. Birla, K. 
C. Neogy, Shanmukham Chetty, Sriniwas Aiyangar, Lala Lajpat- 
rai, Victor Sassoon, and Vithalbhai Patel. The most important 
feature of this Assembly was the friendly and close co-operation 
between Jinnah and Motilal Nehru. 

On 8th February, 1924, the Constitutional question was 
taken up in the Assembly. Dewan Bahadur Rangachari moved 
a Resolution urging a revision of the 1919 Act in such a man¬ 
ner as to secure for India Provincial Autonomy in the Provinces 
and full self-governing Dominion Status within the Empire. 
Motilal Nehru in his maiden speech moved an amendment call¬ 
ing for a Round Table Conference to recommend a scheme for 
the establishment of full responsible government in India. The 
amendment was passed by seventy-six votes to forty-eight. Of 
the forty-eight who voted against it, twenty-three were officials 
of the Government with no freedom to vote. 

In the September Session of the Legislative Assembly in 
1924 the Independent members organised into a regular party 
of 28 members under the leadership of Jinnah. So, the position 
of the Nationalist Party formed by an alliance between the 
Swarajists and Independents became more secure and stable. 

Hitherto it had never been questioned that the term “res¬ 
ponsible government” used in the 1917 Declaration and in the 
Preamble to the Government of India Act of 1919 was meant 
to be interpreted as self-government on the lines of that enjoyed 
by the British Dominions. But in the course of this debate. 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, advanced, for the first time, a new interpre¬ 
tation of this term “responsible government”. He attempted to 
draw a distinction between full Dominion self-government and 
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responsible government. Referring to the term “responsible gov¬ 
ernment”, he said: “If you analyse the term “full DOTninion self- 
government” you will see that it is of somewhat wider extent, 
conveying that not only will the Executive be responsible to the 
Legislature, but the Legislature will in itself have the full powers 
which are typical of the modem Dominion. I say there is some 
difference of substance, because responsible government is not 
necessarily incompatible with a legislature with limited or res¬ 
tricted powers. It may be that full Dominion self-government 
is the logical outcome of responsible government, nay, it may 
be inevitable and historical development of responsible govern¬ 
ment, hut it is a further and a final step”. 

This subtle distinction was untenable. But coming with 
authority as the official view of the Government it was under¬ 
stood as an attempt to whittle down and go back on the solemn 
promise made to India in 1917. This naturally created suspicions 
in India of Government's bona-fides. Hailey announced in the 
end that a departmental enquiry into the working of the 191^ 
Act would be instituted. The Labour Government had taken 
office in England and Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Minister, said 
in April: “We know of the serious condition of affairs in India, 
and we want to improve it. As Lord Olivier says, without equi¬ 
vocation, Dominion Status for India is the idea and the ideal 
of the Labour Government. If I may say so to our Indian 
friends. Do your bit for British Democracy; Keep your faith in 
a British Government. An enquiry is being held by the Govern¬ 
ment, which means that inquiry to be a serious one. We do not 
mean it to be an expedient for wasting and losing time. We 
mean that the enquiry shall produce results which will be the 
basis for consideration of the Indian constitution, its working, 
and its possibilities, which we hope will help Indians to co¬ 
operate on the way towards the creation of a system which wilt 
be self-government”. 

In her letter to me dated 26th January, 1924, Mrs. Besant 
hailed the formation of the first Labour Government in U.K.: 

“So we have our Labour Government —a great new de¬ 
parture, and very good for us. I think they can do little yet 
—^not till the probable summer election”. 

The departmental enquiry was followed in May, 1924 by the 
institution of a public enquiry into the worTdng of the 1919 
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Act by a C!oinmittee of ten under the Chairmanship of Sir Alex¬ 
ander Muddiman, the other members of the Committee being 
Sir Mohamed Shafi, the Maharaja of Burdwan, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Sir Arthur Froom, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar, Sir Moncriet 
Smith, Jinnah and Dr. Paranjpye. 

This Reforms Enquiry Committee took evidence in October, 
1924 but before it could consider its recommendations, the Lab¬ 
our Government, which had brought the enquiry into being, 
fell and was replaced by a Conservative administration. 

Bearing this in mind, it is interesting to note that although 
the evidence had been closed, when the members of the Com¬ 
mittee were called together to consider their draft Report at 
the end of November, further reactionary witnesses were brought 
before them who in camera gave evidence in flat contradiction 
to their published written evidence! 

Then followed two Reports—^a Majority and Minority Re¬ 
port. The Minority Report was signed by four members—Sapru, 
Shivaswamy Aiyar, Jinnah and Paranjpye. Shafi, who had signed 
the Majority Report, supported the recommendations of the 
Minority Report as soon as he was free from the responsibilities 
of Office in the Viceroy's Executive Council. 

The Minority Report said: 

“We have been forced to the conclusion that the exist¬ 
ing system had failed and was incapable of yielding better 

results in the future". 

The Minority Report further said that die only cure for the 
present state of affairs was to replace Diarchy by responsible 
unitary Government in the Provinces and at the same time to 
introduce responsibility in the Central Government widi regard 
to civil administration. They agreed that the Army, Foreign and 
Political Departments should be reserved meanwhile in the Vice¬ 
roy s hands. 

The Swaraj Party had entered the Legislatures with a view 
to non-co-operate with and wreck the Reforms. But Motilal, 
shrewd and understanding statesman that he was, realised the 
futility of such negative attitude. In his speech on 8th February, 
1924 moving his amendment for a Round Table Conference, he 
said emphatically: 

“The whole Act (of 1919) is bad, designed to postpone, to 
Stifle and to suppress the natural desire (for freedom) in the 
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country’'. He pointed out that his amendment had been deli¬ 
berately toned down to secure the co-operation of other parties 
in the Assembly. He added: ’‘We have come here to offer our 
co-operation, non-co-operators as we are, if you will care to co¬ 
operate with us. That is why we are here. If you agree to 
have it, we are your men; if you do not, we shall, like men, stand 
upon our rights and continue to be non-co-operators.” 

This straightforward and genuine gesture of friendly co¬ 
operation was spumed and rejected by the blind beaurocracy, 
supported by the Conservative Government. How the whole 
history of India would have changed for the better if the British 
Government had shown foresight and wisdom and accepted Mo- 
tilal's offer of friendship and co-operation. But that was not 
to be! 

An emergency session of the Legislative Assembly was call¬ 
ed in May, 1924 for the purpose of considering the Steel Industry 
(Protection) Bill, the main purpose of which was to give a bounty 
to the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur in order to en¬ 
able it to stabilise and withstand foreign competition. 

The Viceroy appointed Sir Chimanlal Setalvad as the Acting 
President. The bill had no smooth passage and but for the clo¬ 
sest co-operation between Motilal and Jinnah on one side and 
between Motilal, Jinnah and Government on the other, the Bill 
would never have been passed. The main difficulty came from 
some members of tlie Assembly. 

I must mention a conversation which took place at Jinnah's 
residence at dinner three years later where the three guests were 
Motilal Nehru, R. D. Tata and myself. Jinnah kept the table 
roaring with laughter. He gave several incidents in regard to 
this legislation which was passed at the Simla S^sion. He said 
that the evening before the final voting was to take place on the 
Bill, Ratan Tata nished to his suite of rooms in the Cecil Hotel. 
Fanatically screaming, he complained to Jinnah that one member 
of the Assembly asked for a big consideration to vote in favour 
of the Bill, and threatened that if he did not get it, he would 
vote against it. This member belonged to Motilal Nehm’s party. 
Jinnah at that late hour immediately sent for the member who 
was staying in the same hotel and told him, “R. D. Tata has com¬ 
plained to me that you have demanded Rs. 10,000/- for your 
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vote. You will not get that money. You go to hell and now you 
get out of this room.** Crest fallen, the member withdrew 
quickly and the next day he voted for the Bill. Ruttie, Motilal 
and I enjoyed this story as R. D. Tata confirmed that what 
Jinnah had said was true and Motilal already knew all about it. 

Motilal continued his "Co-operation*' with Government and 
with Jinnah and in doing so, he helped India to have a well- 
established steel industry in the country. 

On the other hand, in the Bengal Legislative Council, the 
Governor, Lord Lytton, brother of Lady Emily Lutyens, the de¬ 
voted friend and follower of Dr. Besant, called upon G. R. Das, 
as the leader of the largest group in the Bengal Legislative Coun¬ 
cil, to form the Ministry. Lytton was sincere and he offered 
Government's hand of friendship and co-operation to the Swaraj¬ 
ist leader. C. R. Das refused. He replied to Lord Lytton: 

“I placed before our Party the position as explained by your 
Excellency and they have just declined to accept your Excel¬ 
lency’s kind offer. The members of this Party are pledge-bound 
to do everything in their power by using the legal ri^t granted 
under the Reforms Act to put an end to the system of Dyarchy. 
TTiis duty they caimot discharge if they accept office. The Party 
is aware that it is possible to offer obstruction from within by 
accepting office, but they do not consider it honest to accept 
office which is under the existing sytsem in your Excellency’s gift 
and then turn it into an instrument of obstruction. The awaken¬ 
ed consciousness of the people of this country demands a diange 
in the present system of Government and until that is done or 
unless there is some change in the general administration indicat¬ 
ing a change of heart, the people of the country cannot offer 
willing co-operation. Under the circumstances, I regret I cannot 
undertake the responsibility regarding the transferred depart¬ 
ments. My Party, however, wishes to place on record its appre¬ 
ciation of the spirit of constitutionalism which actuated you in 
making the offer which we feel bound not to accept.” 

The Swaraj Party thus came to be a powerful opposition in 
the Bengal Legislative Council and inflicted repeated defeats 
upon the Government. Resolution for the release of the detenus 
and political prisoners was carried by an overwhelming majority. 
Three Ministries whidi were formed in succession were defeafed 
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and beauTocracy, in its earlier form, met its doom in Bengal. 

I was in Calcutta during this critical fortnight of March, 
1924, when the Ministries were thrown out and stayed as the 
guest of one of C. R. Das s right-hand men. He gave me the full 
details of how C. R. Das managed to get a majority to throw out 
the Ministries. Members who would have normally voted with 
the Government either abstained from voting or voted against 
Government. C. R. Das had huge funds at his disposal as the 
leader of the Swaraj Party and as the President of Calcutta Cor¬ 
poration. My friend told me that within one week, C. R. Das 
disbursed Rs. 42,000/- to some of his non-Swarajist colleagues in 
the Council and that is how the Ministries were thrown out. 

Lytton sent for Das and complained to him of the unfair 
ways C. R. Das had adopted to defeat Lytton’s Ministries. 
C. R. Das is reported to have replied that Lord Lytton and his 
Government had powers of patronage by offering jobs to sons, 
nephews and sons-in-law of members and get the Members to 
vote for Government. C. R. Das had no such patronage to offer 
and therefore adopted more direct means to influence the Mem¬ 
bers’ votes 1 

I returned to Bombay early in April and passed on the de¬ 
tailed story to the able Assistant Editor of the Times of India, 
David Walker. I also gave the full story to Mrs. Besant and 
she referred to these strange happenings in Calcutta in an edi¬ 
torial note. The Times of India published the following editorial 
in its issue of 4th April under the caption “Politics in Bengar. 

“By entering the councils, the Swarajists committed them¬ 
selves to an acceptance of the rules which governed those bodies. 
The motive with which Council entry was sought does not alter 
that fundamental fact. The ending or mending of the Councils 
may be the aim of the Swarajists. But they have to mend or end 
them without infringing the rules of the procedure. Thus they 
cannot mend them by braining the President with the maoe, nor 
can they end them by singing patriotic sound all the while Go¬ 
vernment members and supporters are speaking. They must res¬ 
pect die Chair and they must allow their opponents to speak. We 
cannot see therefore that the enterprising Swarajist who desired 
to call in question the conduct of Lord Lytton in interviewing 
certain members of the Council at Government House the day 
before a debate had a leg to stand on in his attack. He oug^t 
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to have accepted the ruling of the Chair and made no further 
reference to the matter. The fact that the Governor of a pro¬ 
vince, unlike the King, whom he represents, at certain definite 
political powers does not affect the validity of the rule that the 
•Governor’s conduct cannot be made a matter of criticism in the 
Legislature. It may be a bad rule. There may be a case for its 
alteration in the directive of differentiating between the Govem- 
nor in his reigning capacity, so to speak, and the Governor in 
his political capacity and making his acts in the latter valid 
grounds for comment. But, until that examination is made and 
until the rule is altered, no Member of Council has the right to 
infringe the existing rules. So much for the question of principle. 
On the practical question, there is no question in the right ot 
the Governor to consult and to represent facts to any citizens 
with public responsibilities. The Swarajists are not citizens with 
public responsibilities, for, in Bengal at least, they publicly re¬ 
pudiated their responsibilties to take a share in the running of the 
province. Why consult them? Why should any obligation rest 
upon the Governor to invite them to a conference at Govern¬ 
ment House at which he desires the presence of other members 
of other parties? Even if such an invitation had been made, we 
can guess with fair certainty what the result would have been 
—a polite refusal. 

Apart from this single question, we have received some very 
curious tales about the progress of politics in Bengal. Politics is 
traditionally a dirty game. It has that reputation simply be¬ 
cause it is a game played in the full glare of publicity which 
shows up every deviation from strict standards of morality. But 
there is no reason why the game should not be played cleanly. 
It ought to be even in Bengal, always. Yet the incident which 
our informants narrate to us show the position of things to be 
far from savoury. We have read that the "Swarajists have spared 
neither time nor money nor energy in their attempts to defeat 
and embarrass the Government.” We can understand the devo¬ 
tion of time and energy. But how does money come into it? The 
sum of the information we have received is that an ingenious 
system of “graft”, rather in the manner of American politics, is 
gaining strength in Bengal. We hope that these charges have 
little foundation. But they have been made in such a manner 
^at we are left in little doubt that there is something in them* 
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Fully to substantiate such a charge there would be required a 
complete exposure of all the contributions towards the war chest 
of the Swarajists and an account of all die expenditure. Short of 
a confession on the part of the treasurer of those funds—we 
presume there is an official treasurer—^there is littie chance of 
such an exposure being made. But there is no reason why mo¬ 
ney should be allowed for ever to corrupt Indian political life. 
The most unpleasant features of British politics, and of Ameri¬ 
can politics as well, is not so much the use made of party funds 
as the manner in which subscriptions are given to them. We 
know little of the methods employed for obtaining money for 
political purposes in India. But there certainly exists grave dis¬ 
satisfaction with the methods in which some of it is spent. There 
is only one way to remove such dissatisfaction—^the promulgation 
of a law making it obligatory upon all political parties to render 
public account of their income and expenditure and to submit 
them to public audit.” 

That the moral tone of the Bengal Legislature did not show 
any improvement by the passage of time can be guaged from 
the remarks of Lord Casey, then Governor of Bengal, before par¬ 
tition, in his “Personal Experience—1939-1946”. He writes: 
“Politics ‘hotted up’ again on March 28th, 1945 when the Bengal 
Government was beaten on a snap vote in the Assembly on a 
Budget item, by reason of twenty Government supporters cross¬ 
ing the floor, a manoeuvre engineered by a Muslim with ambi¬ 
tions to get into the Ministry. A lot of money was said to have 
passed, and it was clear beyond doubt that it had. The indivi¬ 
dual who engineered it was frank enough to let it be known 
that he would repeat the performance the next day unless he 
were told he would be given a place in the Ministry. This sort 
of intolerable blackmail brought Section 93 Government closer 
and closer. It was followed the next day by the Speaker acting 
unconstitutionally in saying that the Government had been beat¬ 
en and that in consequence he was functus officio, and adjourn¬ 
ing the Assembly sine die. It was my function to say whether 
there was a Ministry in office, not the Speaker s. This was the 
last straw. The Ministry was not in control of the Assembly 
and I was convinced from many discussions with relevant peo¬ 
ple that no alternative Government was possible that would last 
more than a week.” 
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By the time Das defeated the Lytton Ministries by Aes© 
questionable methods, Gandhiji was recouping in Juhu aftttr his 
release on February 5 after operation for appendicitis. Hun* 
dreds of people went to Juhu every morning and evening to take 
'darshan* of him. They could not meet Gandhiji, as he was not 
permitted to see visitors. His visitors did what they thought was 
the next best thing. They did ‘puja* to the two goats who were 
tied in the front of the bungalow for giving milk to Gandhiji. The 
visitors respectfully poured water on the hoofs of the goats and 
applied this water to their eyes and then drank some of it I This 
I found when I visited C. F. Andrews who was staying with 
Gandhiji. I asked C. F. Andrews to convey my respects to Gan¬ 
dhiji and told Andrews the full story of how Das had managed to 
defeat the Lytton Ministries. I gave him all the minutest details 
of die story. Six months later, Gandhiji sent for me. He said 
during his trip to Calcutta he had questioned C. R. Das about 
the methods Das had emploved in wrecking the Ministries. 
C. R. Das had, thereupon, shown him the accounts of the Swaraj 
Party funds and there was no entry in the accounts of the type 
I had suggested to Andrews. No money had passed from the 
Swaraj Party funds to members to vote against the Ministries 
I did not argue with Gandhiji that it would not be helpful to 
record such payments in the accounts! 

After wrecking the Ministries, Das started having second 
thoughts on the subject. He realised that his victory was nega¬ 
tive and that he had achieved nothing positive. 

In May, 1925, Das sent a message from Darjeeling to Mrs. 
Besant in Madras that he wanted to see her, he must see her, 
but he was too ill to leave Darjeeling, would she please go and 
see him there. Within a few hours of her getting this telegram, 
Mrs. Besant, then 78, was on her way to Darjeeling. ^ 

C. R. Das told Mrs. Besant: “You were right. I ^iv© 
smashed the Montague reforms. I have defeated Lord Lj^on, 
voted out his Ministry in Bengal. I have won but as you had 
said this has been a negative victory. Tell me what I should 
do now. I have got into a blind alley. Please take me out" 
Mrs. Besant replied: “This will take you out and we can woric 
together”. And she handed over to him the Commonwealth of 
India Bill. Das went over the clauses of the Bill with her and 
assured her that he would discuss the matter further with his 
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colleagues as soon as he returned to Calcutta. But this was not 
to be, for he passed away in Darjeeling on 15th June, within a 
fortnight of his seeing Mrs. Besant. Throu^out that fortni^t, 
he was in a mood to come to terms with the British and he felt 
that Lord Reading’s presence in London at that time would help. 
Das was told that Lord Reading was trying to get the Minority 
Report of the Muddiman Committee accented by Parliament, 
Das said to Gandhiji after Mrs. Besant had left Darjeeling that 
he (Das) had an intuition and inner feeling that something big 
was about to happen. 

After Das h^ reached agreement with Gandhiji, he wrote 
a letter to Mrs. Besant in which he conveyed to her their views 
about the Common-wealth of India Bill. He also wished to be 
informed of the steps she visualised in case the Government 
rejected the Bill. After C. R. Das’s death, Mrs. Besant wrote: 

“His medical adviser counselled a trip to Europe at 
the end of the cold weather. I spent several hours with him 
in Darjeeling in three long interviews on the 29th and 30th 
of May. He was much changed in manner and outlook 
as was indeed seen in his Faridpur speech. His old aggres- 
siveness had disappeared and he was very calm and gentle” 
For twenty three months (March 1922 to February 1924) 
Gandhiji was in Yeravda. He spent his months quietly. He 
has not kept a report of his activities there but fortunately for 
history, Indulal Yagnik was with him for a few months and has 
made a wonderful record in his auto-biography of the events that 
took place in Yeravda during those months. It is not necessary 
to go into details about them but two or three important details 
must be mentioned. First, Gandhiji surrounded himself with 
books — English, Hindi, Marathi and Gujarati — very few of 
li^t literature, mostly concerned with Hindu religion, the Vedas 
and the Upnishads, history and sociology. One particular in¬ 
cident has to be recorded to show Gandhiji’s humanity and 
courage and his spirit of oneness with life. An African (Somali) 
Warder with life sentence for murder who was in attendance on 
Gandhiji was bitten one night by a scorpion. He was in intense 
pain and sufiFering. Gandhiji was informed. He asked for a knife 
but it was not available. So he sucked the man's poisoned part 
and spat out the poison and he did this continuously till the War¬ 
der was free from die effect of the poison-bite. 
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Gandhiji expressed himself strongly against any kind of in> 
dustrialisation in India and favoured only hand-spinning and 
hand-weaving. Asked if Khadi, before or after Swaraj was at- 
tained, could stand the competition against industrialisation, Gan¬ 
dhiji said he had not thought about it and did not give an answer. 

In January, 1924, Gandhiji was operated upon at the Sossoon 
Hospital for appendicitis. As the operation was half-way 
through, electric lights failed in the operation theatre but the 
operation was successful. On 5th February, he was uncondition¬ 
ally released. He then went to Juhu for convalescence. The 
controversy between the ‘No-changers* and the ‘Pro-change’ 
Swarajists was still raging and Mctilal Nehru and C. R. Das met 
Gandhiji in Juhu late in May. Gandhiji thought Council entry 
was incompatible with non-co-operation. But Council entry was 
a settled fact and there was nothing that Gandhiji could do about 
it. He refused in a statement any kind of help to the Swarajists 
and asked his friends to devote their energies to the constructive 
work like hand-spinning and hand-weaving and boycott of foreign 
cloth. Das and Nehru issued a counter statement implying 
defiance of Gandhiji’s point of view. Gandhiji asked the 
Swarajists to carry on their work through their own organization 
and not as part of the Congress. 

Gandhiji took up the fight in the A.I.C.C. meeting in June 
at Ahmedabad and he tried to outwit the Swarajists by introduc¬ 
ing die qualification of hand-spinning for membership of any 
Congress organisation. Motilal opposed Gandhiji vigorously 
saying that Gandhiji*s Charkha programme would not bring 
Swaraj. He ridiculed Gandhiji’s followers by asking them how 
much they spun when Gandhiji was in jail. Motilal Nehru and 
G. R. Das with their followers walked out of the A.I.C.C. meeting 
as a protest against Gandhiji’s insistence on penal dause about 
Charkha. Gandhiji was unnerved having realised that the 
A.I.C.C. was not solidly with him. He gave up his fight against 
Council entry. Motilal and Das were back in the A.I.C.C. 
Gandhiji met with another set back when Das opposed 
Gandhiji’s resolution condemning unreservedly the murder of an 
Englishman by Gopinath Saha. Das, while condemning the 
murder, appredated the motives lying behind it. Das’s amend¬ 
ment was lost by 78 votes against 70. Gandhiji was shocked 
at his narrow majority. He condemned his owa followers for 
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being shaky and hypocritical. Gandhiji collapsed and after 
recovering consciousness talked in terms of retiring from the 
Congress. Gandhiji admitted Das’s victory against him. 

Gandhiji’s ideas thereupon underwent a sudden and radical 
change. He now strove for unity not only between the orthodox 
Congressmen and the Swarajists but also between Hindus and 
Muslims and between Congress and other political parties. The 
Bengal ordinances and the repression that followed helped Das 
and Gandhiji to get together again. 

Mrs. Besant saw Gandhiji early in October in Bombay. 1 
met her immediately after her meeting with him. She told me 
that as Gandhiji was now trying for unity, she was willing to 
work with him. She had accepted his invitation to attend the 
Belgaum Congress of which he was to be President, late in 
December. As an ex-President of the Congress, she was an ex- 
officio member of the A.I.C.C. I smiled and told her that I 
would go to Belgaum with her but would neither wear Khaddar 
nor spin. Mrs. Besant said that she understood and appreciated 
my frankness and my point of view. The Theosophical Con¬ 
vention was held that year in Bombay and Mrs. Besant and ten 
of her followers including myself reached Belgaum on the second 
day of the Sessions, having assumed that the first day, as was 
usual, would be taken up by formalities of the election of Con¬ 
gress President and the Presidential address. What actually 
happened, Mrs. Besant describes in her letter to Sriniwas Sastri 
of 29th December: 

“I visited the Congress at Belgaum in order to oppose 
the resolution giving to the Swarajya Party the sole right to 
speak in the name of the Congress in the Legislatures. I 
had thought that the speeches of the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, the election of the President and the 
Presidential speech would take up the first day, and I could 
not reach the Congress till the second day. But the Presi¬ 
dent (Gandhi) distributed copies of his speech the day be¬ 
fore and only said a few words and the long resolution 
accepting the Das-Nehru-Gandhi Pact, the 2000 yards of 
yam franchise and giving a complete free hand to the 
Swarajya Party in the Councils was passed before we rea¬ 
ched Belgaum. I asked Mr. Gandhi to allow me to state why 
the National Home Rulers could not join the Congress under 
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the Resolution, and he allowed me to do so; 1 made a short 
speech, explaining that we could not accept the 2000 yards 
p.m. franchise, nor the right given to a single political party, 
with whose policy we disagreed, to represent the Congress. 
That the Resolution shut out the Moderates, the Liberals, 
the National Hmne Rulers, and all who objected to give the 
Swarajya Party a free hand in representing the Congress, or 
in putting any one party as committing the Congress to any 
political action it chose to take, thus making the Congress not 
a National one, and I asked them to open the Congress door 
to all political parties as of old. A good deal of sympathy 
was shown by the audience. 

I wish to make a proposition. Would it not be well for 
the political parties outside the Congress and shut out by 
the Resolution, to revive the old Congress, which has the 
whole Congress history up to Calcutta in 1920 behind it, 
leaving the new Congress a life dating only from Septem¬ 
ber, 1920 behind it? We should adopt the old policy of 
having an elected All-India Committee, and affiliating all 
political associations which would accept its creed—^Home 
Rule or Swaraj, within the Empire, and leaving each Asso¬ 
ciation free to work for this in its own way. If so, could we 
not have a Conference, say at Allahabad at the end of Feb¬ 
ruary, after the Convention; or at Delhi, if preferred, earlier 
in the month, before the Convention Conference meet, and 
revive the old Political Congress under whatever name is 
selected? Personally, I think such a name as the ‘All-India 
Political Congress’ would be good. 

It would not be fair to ask the Liberal Federation to 
join the Convention, though many of them are in it, but there 
would be no loss of dignity in its Provincial Branches affili¬ 
ating with such a body made largely by itself. The invita¬ 
tion to the Conference might be signed by leading Liberals 
and others, so as not to make it a one-party-move. There is 
no All-India body representing opinion outside the Swarajya 
Party, which has captured the Congress, and I think there 
should be one, as the Congress has ceased to represent poli¬ 
tically any party but one, but is poorly represented in all 
Councils except the C.P., the Bengal and the Indian legisla¬ 
tures.” 
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As ^rs. Besant said in this letter, Candhiji surrendered the 
Congress to the Swaraj Party. For over ei^t months after his 
release from Yervada, he fought the Swaraj Party and its leaders 
—Das and Nehru. Having failed either to win them over or to 
defeat them, he conceded victory to them. He withdrew into 
the background, gave up politics and took to what he called the 
constructive programme of the Congress viz. Charka, Hindu- 
Muslim Unity, the uplift of the Harijans and the boycott of fo¬ 
reign cloth. Candhiji bided his time hoping that he would some 
day soon get back to the leadership of the Congress. In the 
meantime, the political work of the Congress was carried on by 
the Swaraj Party and it did it well. Non-co-operation was dead. 
Early in 1925, C. R. Das was a different man, chastened by expe¬ 
rience and force of circumstances. His wrecking the Reforms 
and non-co-operating inside the Councils were negative activi¬ 
ties. Das changed his policy and tactics. 

In March, 1925, Das in a statement condemned unreserved¬ 
ly violence for politcal purposes. The Covemment acclaimed 
this manifesto as a new gesture. Lord Birkenhead, the Secretary 
of State, reacted to it appreciatively in his House of Lords speech 
on 31st March: “I invite Mr. Das—and I have not used in the 
course of this debate a harsh word about him—^to take a further 
step. I ask him to go forward and co-operate with the Govern¬ 
ment in repressing the violence which he deprecates.” Das was 
equally friendly to Birkenhead. On April 3, he said he was not 
only willing but anxious to devote the rest of his life to eradicate 
violence, but his efforts were bound to be ineffective unless a 
favourable atmosphere was created by the Government by re¬ 
moving those deep-rooted causes of political and economic dis¬ 
content of which the revolutionary and violent activities were 
mere symptoms. Das who was always suspected of having sym¬ 
pathy with the terrorist movement and also of financing it now 
demanded a distinct and authoritative declaration by Government 
in regard to the foundation of the freedom and he felt sure 
that the revolutionary movement would be a thing of the past. 

The Under Secretary of State three days later, asked for 
constructive proposals from Das endorsed by Government of 
Bengal and the Government of India and assured that they 
would receive favourable consideration. 

In his Presidential speech at the Bengal Provincial Confer- 
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enoe at Faridpur on May 2, Das defended the ideal of J>omi' 
nion Status as against independence and also offered co-opera¬ 
tion with Government. He asked for amnesty for political pri¬ 
soners and guarantee for the establishment of Swaraj within 
the Commonwealth in the near future. 

Das thus offered his hand of fellowship to the Government.. 
Non-co-operation with him was dead. 

Das had always kept friendly contacts with Lord Lytton^ 
the Governor of Bengal. He carried on with Lord Lytton nego¬ 
tiations for Dominion Status. 

Das was a man of vision and could look far into the future. 

The Faridpur speech was his last testament to the nation. 
Das said he would prefer membership of the Commonwealth 
as it would, in his view, be helpful for maintenance of world 
peace. In order to achieve such a consummation, he was willing 
to work for a compromise with the British Government on hon¬ 
ourable terms. Das said that free alliance within the Com¬ 
monwealth carried with it the nght of separation. No nation 
could live in isolation in the modem age and the idea of Com¬ 
monwealth had for him a spiritual connotation. Das continued: 
^The idea of Commonwealth has a deep significance for me. 
I believe in world peace, in the ultimate federation of the 
world, and I think that the great Commonwealth of the Nations 
of the world—a federation of diverse races, each with its dis¬ 
tinct life, distinct civilisation, its distinct moral outlook—if pro¬ 
perly led by statesmen at the helm—^is bound to make a lasting 
contribution to the great problem, the problem of knitting the 
world into the greatest federation the mind can conceive, the 
federation of the human race. It must be properly led by states¬ 
men at the helm, for the development of the idea involves ap- 
par^t sacrifice on the part of the constituent nations, involves 
the giving up for good the empire idea with its ugly attribute 
of domination. I think it is for the good of India, for the good 
of the Commonwealth, for the good of the world that India 
should strive with the Commonwealth for the freedom of all 
people of all countries and thus serve the cause of humanity." 

“When the time for settlement comes, as it is bound to 
come, enter the peace conference not in the spirit of arrogance 
but with becoming humility so that it may be said of you that 
you were greater in your achievement than in adversity and 
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when you discuss the tenns of settlement do not foiget the 
larger claims oi humanity in your pride of nationalism which 
is but a process of self-realisation, self-development and self* 
fulfilment, and is not an end in itself. 

I have a clear vision as to what I seek. I seek a federa¬ 
tion of the States of India, each free to follow, as it must follow, 
the culture and tradition of its own people, each bound to each 

in the common service of all.a great federation within a 

great federation of free nations whose freedom is the freedom 
of the people, whose service is to man and whose unity is the 
hope of peace among the peoples of the earth” 

Das then turned to Mrs. Besant for help and guidance. 
Das died within a fomight of his meeting Mrs. Besant. Das 
had lost complete confidence in non-co-operation—violent or 
non-violent and I have no doubt that he had realised that Mrs. 
Besant was right and Gandhiji was wrong. If he had lived 
two or three or five years more, he would have worked with 
Mrs. Besant for the Commonwealth of India Bill and would 
have wrested the political leadership of the country from 
Gandhiji for all time to come. The history of India would have 
taken a different turn. The Government of India and the Bri¬ 
tish Government would have liked to come to terms with Das 
for a forward step towards Swaraj, knowing Dass strength and 
ability and feeling confident that he would be able to deliver 
the goods. 

Das’s death not only made the Government more cautious 
but also reversed the policy of the Swaraj Party back to non- 
co-operation as resolved at the Kanpur Congress in December, 
1925, presided over by Mrs. Naidu. 

Earlier, throughout the year, Motilal Nehru carried on a 
vigorous fight in the Indian Legislative Assembly. In this he 
was helped by Jinnah. Jinnah had organised the Index)endent 
Members of the Assembly into a regular party of 28 members. 
So the position of the Nationalist Party formed by an alliance 
between the Swarajists and Independents became more secure 
and stable, and this combined party passed an amendment re¬ 
jecting Government of India’s resolution for the acceptance ot 
the Lee Commission Report. 

On September's, 1925, Motilal’s amendment on Constitu¬ 
tional Reform demanded inter alia the appointment of a Con- 
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vention. Round Table Conference or other suitable agency to 
frame a detailed scheme fcH* efiFecting fundamental changes in 
the present constitutional machinery and administration of India 
—^was carried in the Assembly with the help of Jinnah’s Inde¬ 
pendent Party. 

The Kanpur Congress decided to boycott the Legislature. 
Motilal Nehru, therefore, early in March 1926 announced in the 
Assembly that his Party was under a mandate to walk out in 
view of the Government’s attitude over the Reform issue ind 
the Swarajists walked out of the Assembly. This was a politi¬ 
cal blunder for the Swaraj Party had done useful work in the 
Assembly and co-operation between Motilal and Jinnah not only 
helped political unity of different parties in the country but also 
helped the cause of Hindu-Muslim unity. Motilal had confid¬ 
ence and respect for Jinnah and Jinnah had respect and confid¬ 
ence in Motilal. 
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Chapter XXll 


MRS. BESANTS LETTERS—1922-1924 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


The Commonwealth of Indu Bill 

On 5th February, 1922, a week before Gandhiji called o£F his 
Civil Disobedience movement and a month before his arrest 
and conviction, Mrs. Besant wrote to me from Madras: 

“I have put the Times article in New India* 

“I have no doubt as to the leanings of Lord Reading and 
Sapru but others have also to be consulted, and the feeble atti¬ 
tude of the Moderates with regard to facing the revolution is 
not encouraging to a Viceroy. They are either blind or timid 
and he cannot rely on them for steady and vigorous support. 

Then, she wrote to me from Delhi on 7th March; 

‘There is some useful work 1 can do here and I have to 
delay my journey to Australia, so I am not leaving until the 
12th, arriving at Colaba at 2 p.m. on Monday, 13th, and leav¬ 
ing same night. 

“Jamnadas and some others are beginning to form a definite 
party in the Assembly; it is, like English parties, to include non¬ 
members all over India, and they are also forming a 1921 Club 
—Lady Emily and Jamnadas have formed a Committee—with st 
political Section like ours, to which members of the ‘National 
Party* can belong.” 

On April 4, she wrote from Madras: 

“The National Party looks promising in Bombay from what 
you say. Let me know how you get on. What did Sastri think 
of it? I hope Sir Stanley Reed would have helped. 

I am arranging to leave Colombo on the 24th but do not 
like going though I want very much to see Leadbeater, 

“It is a great triumph for the Assembly to have carried its 
reductions and for the Viceroy to have accepted them. It ahnc^ 
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looks, too, as if some reductions may be made in diis military 
Budget, on Sir Shivaswamy’s lines. Our party did well. 

**1 am going to give Sastri a dinner on the 11th at the 1921 

Qub.* 

Again, on April 13, she wrote: 

**1 enclose an article which appears in today’s New India, 
sug^sting a new departure in political work. It may lead first 
to a newspaper discussion and then to the meeting of a few 
persons to agree on a statement of a working programme. Would 
you write an article and send it to ‘The Editor' as above?” 

Just before she sailed for Australia, Mrs. Besant wrote to 
me on April 17th; 

“Thank you for the reports. I am printing the Labour one 
tomorrow. The other, you said, is as yet private. I will read 
them, and write you on them. 

“I enclose some pulls of my articles in New India. If you 
know any one who would write well, please get hold of him. 
I do not know whether Sir Stanley Reed is in Bombay. Please 
write yourself as soon as you can 

“The important points are: 

“Education of constituencies to give mandate at next elec¬ 
tion to the members to frame a constitution. 

“That the new constitution shall come from members of 
the Legislatures and a few selected by them with mandate of 
constituencies behind them. 

“That a Deputation of members, with any co-opted persons 
they invite shall go on deputation to the English Parliament 
for a formal ratification of the Constitution they present in In¬ 
dia’s name. 

“I am so sorry not to see you before I leave.” 

All these informative and instructive letters indicate how 
Mrs. Besant s mind was working. She wanted India to draft a 
Constitution and present it to British Government for accept¬ 
ance. She returned to India from Australia by the second week 
of June and on 18th June she wrote to me: 

“I am very pressed just now but will try to write on 
Friday.” 

On 1st July, she wrote to me: 

“We had a useful meeting of 1921* last Tuesday and talked 
over the work for the next elections. We agreed unanimously 
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that the new Constitution should be drafted by Indians and 
we appointed a Committee of seven to draw up a broad outline 
i.e., what we consider its necessary main constituents. This is 
to be substituted in next. If agreed on, or as amended, I think 
we should circulate it to all H. R. Leagues for discussion and 
send it to leading papers. We have to choose travelling lec¬ 
turers to educate Constituencies for the next election. 

“I shall probably go to Bhavnagar in August, and then on 
to Simla and should like to stay a few days in Bombay.” 

She wrote to me on 8th, 15th and 12th July and 20th Sep¬ 
tember, and 16th November on different subjects, some of them 
non-political. 

After the suspension or rather the abandonment by Gandhiji 
of the civil disobedience movement as a result of the brutal 
murders at Chauri Chaura and his arrest and conviction in 
March, all Congress activities came to a stand-still. Congress 
leaders like Das and Nehru were angry with Gandhiji for aban¬ 
doning civil disobedience. The Congress leaders started quar¬ 
relling among themselves—Swarajists and No-Changers—on the 
question of Council entry and the Congress leaders beat the 
air by appointing a civil disobedience enquiry Committee to 
find out if civil disobedience could be revived, knowing full well 
that it would not and could not be revived. Tlie Congress 
leaders were surrounded by an atmosphere of gloom and frus¬ 
tration, not knowing where to turn. I>as and Motilal Nehni 
found a way out by advocating Council entry, just reviving the 
political agitation on constitutional lines in place of the dis¬ 
carded will-o'-the-wisp civil disobedience. But Mrs. Besant 
kept the flag of Indian agitation flying as can be seen from her 
letters to me. A part of the story of the tremendous activity 
and travel can be told in her own words, viz., her letters to me 
in 1922, 1923 and 1924. During these three years, she wrote 
to me 36 letters. She was travelling all over the country and 
planning for the next step forward viz., the framing of a Cons¬ 
titution for India. Wherever she went, she met groups of people 
—Legislators for the purpose of forming a non-Congress Na¬ 
tional Party, opposed to civdl disobedience. She was able to 
rally a good deal of support. She entrusted me with her poli¬ 
tical work in the Bombay Presidency. 

Through her letters in 1922 onwards, she kept me informed 
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of her movements and activities. On 25th January, 1923, she 
wrote to me from Patna: 

“Your letter has just reached me here. I enclose six blank 
cards, with dates altered. Mrs. Jinarajadas is sending out for 
me cards with the new dates. Perhaps you will have had them 
ere this. 

“I am visiting places on my way to Delhi, as I had to be in 
Calcutta on a fixed date before the Delhi dates were changed”. 

On January 28th, she wrote to me from Allahabad; 

“Will you, if possible, have the enclosed put in the Bombay 
papers? 

“I am so glad you can come to the Conference; bring the 
Bombay members if you can. Things look very well. 

“The change of dates suits both Madras and U.P. I came 
here yesterday to meet Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapni and we had a 
little meeting of Liberals last afternoon. I had similar meetings 
in Calcutta and Patna. Could you get your Ministers to come? 
Sapru advises it, and they should give a lead but if they do 
not care for the Convention idea, they may as well stay away, 
as Sapru will press for a strong concerted movement to educate 
the electorates till November and the Convention in 1924.” 

At last the big day came: On 12th and 13th February, 
1923, was held at Delhi a Conference convened by Mrs. Besant 
of the elected members of the Central and Provincial Legisla¬ 
tures presided over by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, which drew up 
the outline of a Constitution for India on the basis of Dominion 
Status. The object of the Conference was to outline a imto- 
gramme for submission to the electorate and to provide an elas¬ 
tic madiinery for the co-ordination of the efforts of its members 
and organisations, to call a National Convention after the ap¬ 
proaching elections, in order to obtain from the Commonwealth 
of India Dominion Status in her external relations and Swaraj 
in her internal relations. Among the leaders who wwked with 
Mrs. Besant were Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, T. Rangachari, Dr. 
Gour, Sir Piirshottamdas Thakurdas, Sriniwas Sastri and Sir C. 
P. Ramswamy Aiyar. Busy thou^ she was with tlie work of 
this Conference, she found time to write to me on 15th Feb¬ 
ruary : 

“I am so sorry you would not come. The Conf^ence has 
passed off splendidly. 1 hope the Times of India has published 
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a good report. The A.P.I. has served us very well. The 
Pioneer gave 4 columns to the first day; 3 to the s^!Ond. The 
only omission in the latter is that my own name has to be added 
to the Investigation Select Committee; the omission was not the 
reporters fault, as I had not meant to serve on it, and it was 
added at the end. 

“I send you with this cards of the members of the Bombay 
Council who joined, and also the cards of others who were not 
able to come. I want you to send all of these at once to the 
people addressed, who are all on the Central Council, inviting 
them to meet on 21st at 6-30 at China Bagh if available, if not 
at some other place you choose. The object of the meeting 
is to arrange the Provincial organisation and it is vital. And 
I will tell the members the arrangements made for working in 
the Select Committees. I enclose draft of a letter for you to 
sign. The draft gives you the points to put in your own 
words’*. 

The National Conference made a steady progress as a se¬ 
parate political organisation. Mrs. Besant, Sriniwas Sastii and 
C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar carried on an educative propaganda 
in “New India” and in July, 1922 it was resolved that Indian 
Constitutional Reformers should formulate a proposal for a 
scheme of Home Rule, including complete Provincial Autonomy 
and responsibility in the Central Government. A circular was 
accordingly sent round among parties committed to Constitu¬ 
tional Reform, had an excellent Press and met with consider¬ 
able approval. The February 1923 Conference appointed five 
Committees to issue literature on the Reforms—^including the 
work by the Legislatures during the last three years—Defence, 
Indianisation of Services, Finance and Taxation and SujMeme 
Court. B. Shiva Rao and I contributed an exhaustive paper on 
the work of the Bombay Legislature. The Reforms Cmnmittee 
compiled valuable and exhaustive statistics of work done in the 
Legislatures. These were all published. The object of this work 
was To explode, beyond possibility of repair, the N.C.O. pre¬ 
tence that the Legislatures have done nothing*. 

The work of the organisers of this National Conference was 
carried silently beyond the range of popular eye, and so the re¬ 
sults achieved by Mrs. Besant and her co-wo^ers did not earn 
that degree of recogniticm from the public, that diey undoubed- 
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ly merited. But the idea of the Convention was steadfly kept 
before the public by Mrs. Besant’s paper “New India*^ thou^ 
no definite advance could be made till 1924. 

On April 11, Mrs. Besant wrote to me ; 

“It is very good that you were able to prevent the N.C.O.'s 
having the Presidentship of the Bombay Corporation, and that 
you did so well on the Standing Committee. 

“I regard your municipal work as extremely important, and 
there is no better training for later work. If you learn to handle 
men and affairs in a Municipality, you will know how to deal 
with them in larger areas. The affairs of a city are most import¬ 
ant for the life and health of the poor, and you are doing ‘my 
work* there—^Masters work—as much as if you were in the 
Assembly. Municipal work touches immediately the happiness 
or misery of the poor, their life or death, their health or disease. 
Do not trouble about criticism, my dear son. Go on doing your 
duty. See what useful work your Committee did on prostitution. 
Do not worry yourself as to what people say.** 

On June 10, 1923 she wrote to me: 

“I am most thankful you did not fall into the trap laid. To 
have become a paid agent of the Liberals would have been a 
ruinous blunder. We are not “Liberals’* thou^ we help them. 
They are unreliable as politicians and never help others. We 
can join no party but the Home Rule League. We are ‘Manu’s* 
men and acknowledge no other leader. I am too weak to write. 
So glad to have your letters.** 

This letter has to be explained. 1 had written to her that 
some liberal friends particularly Sir Cowasji Jehangir, had offered 
Rs. 1,000 a month to me so that I could continue without anxiety 
my political and social work. They said there were no strings 
attached to this offer. But 1 immediately decided to reject this 
gesture from my friends. 1 took the decision myself and only 
then wrote to Mrs. Besant, and in reply to this she sent me the 
above letter signed “A. B.”. She was ill with serious knee- 
trouble. 

On August 3, 1923, she wrote: 

“Is there any chance of the Prostitution Bill and the Beg^^ars 
Bill going through in the present Council? If yes, wire me. 

“The “Times of India* notice is very good.** 

The Prostitution Bill was enacted into law in the Bombay 
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Legislative Council Session of August, 1923. 

On September 16, 1923, she wrote: 

‘I liked your Maternity articles. I am reprinting them as a 
leaflet among a set which states what various subjects should 
receive the attention of the new Councils’*. 

On January 26, 1924, she wrote: 

“It was a great relief to know the boy was better. 

“So we have our Labour Government—a great new depar¬ 
ture—^and very good for us, there, I think they can do little yet 
not till the probable summer election. 

“There is no harm, dear son, in your having personal ambi¬ 
tion, if you subordinate it, as you do, to the Master^s work and 
to the \vill to serve. I have full confidence in your steadfastness 
and real devotion and you have always my blessing”. 

The National Conference met again in Delhi in February, 
1924. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru again presided. Mrs. Besant wrote 
to me on February 24: 

* “We have had a most successful Conference. I do not know 
how the Bombay Press has treated us, but the Leader has 5 col¬ 
umns on first day, and the Pioneer 3 and an editorial note. We 
had our own reporters, the same as last year, and the Associated 
Press, Hindu, Times of India, Bombay Chronicle, London Times 
and Madras Mail. 

The great thing is that the Convention is fixed; it will be 
held at Allahabad, April 22, 23, etc. That is a big landmark, the 
beginning of the last stage to Home Rule. 

Lady Emily, Raja and Dorothy and myself will leave here on 
Wednesday, 27th, at 22.20 reaching Bombay (Victoria) at 9 a.m. 
Delhi Express they call the train. We think it would be a good 
thing for me to give a lecture on Friday on “The National Con¬ 
vention”. 

“All the things here have played into our hands. The NC.O.S 
have co-operated with the Government as we never did, placing 
in the hands the whole power of appointing a Committee to draw 
up a scheme. Then the Government declines the power and 
leaves them high and dry. Meanwhile, we go quietly ahead; 
report our work, arrange next year’s work, fix the date of C6n- 
vention, with power to co-opt and ask also for a Commission 
to look into matters; we meanwhile are going ahead shaping a 
Constitution and sending a deputation to England. Not so bad.” 
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On March 13, she wrote: 

“Are you willing to go on deputation to England on bdialf 
of the National Ccmference, if possible with Mr. Shanmukham 
Chetty, M.L.A., and Mr. A, Ranganathan, M.L.C., about the 2nd 
week in May? I hope to obtain hospitality in London for our 
Deputation members, and to help, if not to cover completely, 
the passage money to and fro. Rama Rao will be going for ^he 
Star, and as he has been abroad before, £ think it would be a 
good plan to travel with him and probably to go by the Italian 
line by which R has travelled and so see a part of the Continent 
on the way. I want you as the late member for Labour in the 
Bombay Council, because of your thorough acquaintance with 
Labour conditions in town. You would specially be ready to 
answer questions by M.P.s from your first hand knowledge. Ran¬ 
ganathan will do the same for villagers. 

Please arrange to take up this work; it is of vital importance 
and let me know as soon as possible. Shanmukham Chetty is rich 
and does for himself.” 

I immediately replied that I would be glad to join the Depu¬ 
tation and on April 2, she wrote to me: 

“I am exceedingly glad that you come on the Deputation. 
Let me know when we meet the date of your arrival in London.” 

Unfortunately, owing to circumstances beyond my control, I 
could not go to England. Mrs. Besant told me “Do not be dis¬ 
appointed. You will get many opportunities to travel abroad to 
do your good work in foreign land”; and her blessings have come 
true. 

I made a three month trip to Europe in May-August, 1923 
and since the end of the Second World War, I have been seven 
times out of India, including twice to the United States, three 
times to U.K., thrice to Malaya and Singapore, once to Hong 
Kong and once to East Africa. 

Die National Convention met in Allahabad in April, 1924. 
It drafted the Commonwealth of India Bill. A Deputation, con¬ 
sisting of Mrs. Besant and Sastri left for U.K. on 26th April, to 
press the Home Rule Campaign on behalf of the National Con¬ 
vention. Die Deputation addressed several meetings and there 
were select gatherings, private dinners to the Secretary of State 
by a fully representative gathering of Indian and various other 
functions. . Mrs. Besant had a long talk with the Prime Minister, 
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Ramsay MacDonald. She returned to India early in September. 
Whilst she was in England, diere were terrible outbreaks of com¬ 
munal rioting and vmlence in diflPerent parts of India, particularly 
in Gulbarga (then Hyderabad State) and Kohat (N.W.F. Pro¬ 
vince). Candhiji broke down and dedded to undertake a 21 
days’ fast from 17th September as penance. This was the first 
major fast that Candhiji undertook and the news stunned the 
country. Maulana Mohammed Ali, Haqim Ajmal Khan and 
Swami Shraddhanand convened a conference of All-India leaders 
to devise ways and means to restore communal unity and thereby 
save Gandhiji’s life. Motilal Nehru presided at the Conference 
attended by 3(X) All-India leaders, including Mrs. Besant. 
Candhiji continued his fast right till the 21st day. Gandhiji's 
fast, however, did not produce the desired efiFect of communal 
amity for on the fourth day of his fast, serious rioting broke 
out at Shahjahanpur and the very day on which Gandhiji broke 
his fast viz. 8th October, there were serious communal riots at 
Allahabad, Kanchrapora near Calcutta, and at Sagar and Jub- 
balpore in C.P. 

The Hindu-Muslim relations worsened in 1925 and 1926. 
Sixteen serious communal riots occurred in 1925 at Delhi, \U- 
garh, Arvi (C.P.) and Sholapur, among other places. In 1926 
April, Calcutta witnessed one of the worst communal riots, over 
tifie question of music before the mosque. There were more 
riots in other parts of Bengal, and at Rawalpindi and AUahabad 
and Delhi. 

For two years—1925 and 1926, Gandhiji kept aloof from 
these communal questions. Swami Shraddhanand was mur¬ 
dered on his sick bed by a young Muslim on 23rd December, 
1926. Riots broke out in different parts of the country in 1927 
and it is pertinent to quote here from the Simon Commission 
Report: 

'"Every year since 1923 has witnessed communal riot¬ 
ing on an extensive, and, in fact, on an increasing scale 
which has as yet shown no sign of abating. The Commis¬ 
sion listed 112 communal riots during the years 1922 to 1927, 
including 31 during 1927. Every province was affected by 
these riots which were not confined to any particular area. 
To resume the story (ff Mrs. Besant’s work: On her leturn 
from En^and in September, 1924, Mrs. Besant made sonoisf 
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efforts to establish unity amcmg different political parties in In¬ 
dia. Gandhiji also had realised the need of such unity and had 
made peace with the Swarajists. To give a definite shape to 
die idea of unity of all parties, Mohamed Ali, the Congress Pre¬ 
sident, convened a conference of all parties to meet the A.I.C.C. 
at Bombay on November 21 and 22. About 400 delegates res¬ 
ponded. Sir Dinshaw Petit presided at this Conference. The 
resolution moved by C. Y. Cliintamani, condemned the recent 
Bengal Ordinances. The resolution read: 

“While firmly of opinion that anarchical organisations 
can never secure Swaraj to the people of India, and while 
disapproving and condemning most emphatically such or¬ 
ganisations, if any, this Conference representing all classes 
and communities in India and every variety of public opi¬ 
nion, views with the strongest disapproval and condemns 
the action of the Governor-General in promulgating the 
Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance of 1924, as such an 
extraordinary measure, being a direct invasion upon indivi¬ 
dual liberty, should not have been enacted without the 
sanction of the Legislature and as it easily lends itself at 
the hands of the Executive to grave abuses resulting in im¬ 
plicating innocent persons, and in interfering with consti¬ 
tutional political activity as past experience of similar mea¬ 
sures has repeatedly demonstrated.” 

Gandhiji then moved for the appointment of a Committee 
to consider the best way of reuniting aU political parties in the 
Indian National Congress, to prei>are a scheme of Swaraj, in¬ 
cluding the solution of Hindu-Muslim and like questions in their 
political aspects. The Resoluticm was unanimously accepted. 

On 23rd January, 1925, the Conference met again at Delhi, 
Gandhiji presiding. A Sub-Committee was appointed which 
divided itself into two groups, one to deal with tiie Hmdu- 
Mushm unity and the other presided over by Mrs. Besant to 
outline a scheme of Swaraj. The group dealing with the scheme 
of Swaraj took the Draft Bill prepared by the National Conven¬ 
tion in December, 1924 (The Commonwealth of India Bill) as its 
basis and submitted a report on 23rd February, laying down 
certain general principles. The other group could not arrive 
at any agreement on the main question of the revtsion of the 
Xudmow Pact” and the method of representation on legislap 
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tive and other bodies. It was therefore adjourned sine die* 
The consideration of the Swaraj scheme had therefore to be 
dropped as without communal agreement, no such scheme could 
be given effect to. 

Thus the efforts of the All-Parties Conference failed. Mrs. 
Besant then felt herself free to push her Commonwealth of In¬ 
dia Bill. She, however, incorporated in the Bill certain features 
outlined by the Swaraj Group. It is unfortunate that Gandhiji 
and the Congress leaders did not understand the importance 
and usefulness of the Commonwealth of India Bill and, there¬ 
fore, did not give her the support which would have been most 
useful. 

Earlier in January, 1925, Mrs. Besant delivered three 
Kamala lectures on “Ideals of Education” at the University of 
Calcutta. The first lecture on the “Commonwealth of India 
Bill” was also given by her on the visit to Calcutta. Travelling 
from Calcutta and Delhi via Benares she met Lord Reading 
and gave him a copy of the Draft Commonwealth of India Bill. 
The Commonwealth of India Bill was finally adopted at the 
three days* sitting of the National Convention at Kanpur on 
April 11-13, 1925. I attended this Conference and among those 
who took an active part in the final deliberations were Mrs. 
Besant, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru, and 
Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu. 

In May the Commonwealth of India Bill was sent to Major 
D. Graham Pole, the Hon. Secretary of the British Committee 
on Indian Affairs in England. The leading members 
of the Labour Party supported it and it was read for the first 
time in the House of Commons and ordered to be printed. 
Hie Executive Committee of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
thorou^ly examined it, in details, clause by clause, and finally 
passed it unanimously as embodying the resolutions passed by 
the Labour Party from time to time respecting India. This his¬ 
torical fact of the British Labour Party adopting the Common¬ 
wealth of India Bill has to be emphasized. It was due to the 
single-handed efforts of Mrs. Besant that the British Labour 
Party took interest in the Indian affairs. The Bill thus passed 
into the hands of the future I^abour Government and was put 
on the list of Bills ballotted for as an official measure. Forty 
prominent Indian leaders issued in London a Memorandum. It 
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explained the urgent need of passing the Bill. The Memo¬ 
randum condemned scathingly the British rule and the attitude 
of the British Government. 

Mrs. Besant, after extensively touring India, sailed for Eng¬ 
land on 4th July with Lady Emily Lutyens, to do more pro¬ 
paganda work and to win more support for the Bill from the 
British M.P.S She also toured Europe. She did not forget me. 

I had undergone a major operation on 16th July and she wrote 
to me from Hamburg, Germany on 8th August: 

“Just one word of sympathy with you for the suffering you 
have undergone and your enforced idleness, so far as the body 
is concerned. I do hope it will result in renewed strength and 
vigour. 

“At the moment I am in Hamburg, presiding over the Ger¬ 
man Convention. We are having most satisfactoiy meetings. 
Tomorrow night, we go to Ommen (Holland) Mre. Cannan, Esther 
Bright, Miss Chambers and myself—as I promised Krishnaji to 
look after it for him.” 

Mrs. Besant returned to India late in November, 1925 .and 
presided at the 50 years’ Jubilee Convention of the Theosophi- 
cal Society at Adyar. Mrs. Ruttie Jinnah came with me to 
Adyar to attend this Convention. 

On 7th February, Mrs. Besant delivered in Bombay a pub¬ 
lic lecture on “Is Coalition of Parties Possible”. Mrs. Besant 
said the question as to the possibility of a coalition between the 
various political parties in India was one of supreme import¬ 
ance. She deplored the apathy and the lack of enthusiasm tor 
liberty among Indians at that time and said if they had only 
consulted together, formulated their demand and presented it to 
Parliament, such a thing could not be denied. The Labour 
Party had accepted the Commonwealth of India Bill as an offi¬ 
cial measure. It was not enough to shout out for Swaraj; they 
had to realise that no one would listen to them unless they 
clearly stated what they meant by Swaraj, until the labour of 
constitution was gone through. She submitted that there were 
two things on which they might join—^they could either support 
a constitutional measure for the attainment of Swaraj or might 
all unite to press on their members the adoption of the method 
of responsive co-operation rather tlian do nothing or indulge 
in occasional obstruction. Mrs. Besant declared that she 
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lieved in Indians future and that they could win Swaraj if only 
they would forget the petty quarrds and move like one man 
in their determination to win freedom. She said the coalition 
of parties to win freedom was eminently desirable and ou^t 
to be possible for men and women with hearts and wills. India's 
freedom had become a matter of life and death for her and 
Mrs. Besant hoped they would not rest nor stop until India was 
free, 

M. R. Jayakar who presided supported the Commonwealth 
of India Bill and suggested that the Bill contained the rudiments 
of Swaraj in a manner which very few constitution-makers had 
had the courage to lay down. 

On 9th February, Mrs. Besant spoke on “The First Years 
of Life” at the inauguration of the National Baby Week ot 
which I was the Secretary, the Governor of Bombay, Sir Leslie 
Wilson, presiding. 

On February 14, 1926, a Commonwealth of India Bill Con¬ 
ference was held in Karachi (then a part of Bombay Presidency) 
and again on May 7, another Commonwealth of India Bill Con¬ 
ference was held at Bombay. Mrs. Naidu presided and N. C. 
Kelkar was the Chairman of die Reception Committee. He paid 
a tribute to Dr. Besant as the "only influential and active advo¬ 
cate of the cause of India in England.” He welcomed the signs 
of reaction from the aversion to foreign propaganda that pre¬ 
vailed during the days of Non-co-operation. 

Referring to the Bill, he said it should not be looked down 
upon because it took the form of constitutional agitation. None 
except a mere dreamer could hope for an immediate accident 
which might give them self-Government without the agency of 
Parliament. The Bill was after all a token demand and they 
should welcome the Bill for two special reasons, firstly because 
it gave a stunning reply to the objection that the demand ot 
India for self-Govemment was a vague one, and secondly, be¬ 
cause the Bill opened up a vista of constructive thou^t in the 
wilderness of non-co-operation through which they had passed. 

Mrs. Naidu said that the Bill in her opinion embodied thie 
essence of the Indian demand and that was why she supported 
it. She emphasised the necessity of international propaganda. 

Mrs. Besant left for England in May and after a lecturing 
tour in U.K. went to the U.SA. in August, to place India's case 
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before tbe American public and thereby counteract the anti* 
India propaganda of Lord Sydenham and his group. 

After her lecture tour dirough the United States, she along 
widi Lady Emily Lutyens spent a few quiet months widi Krish* 
namurti at Ohai, California, and returned to England in April 
1927. 

On July 26, 1927, was celebrated at a dinner die foundation 
of the Malthusian League. The “Star”, London, said; “Dr, 
Annie Besant is to be the guest of honour at a dinner to be given 
at the Holbom Restaurant next Tuesday in celebration of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the famous trial in which she and 
Charles Bradlaugh, the famous M.P., were prosecuted for pub¬ 
lishing Dr. Charles Knowlton*s pamphlet, “Tbe Fruits of Philo¬ 
sophy”. One of the results of die trial was the formation of 
the Malthusian League, of the original group of whidi Mrs. 
Besant is the only survivor. 

This will make die third function in which Dr. Annie Besant, 
who is an octogenarian, takes a prominent part in a week, die 
others being the Indian Commonwealth League reception (at 

which she was the guest of honour).and the Fellowship of 

Faidis meeting tomorrow.” 

“New India” which was being published in Madras for 
so many years and edited by Mrs. Besant was transferred to Bom¬ 
bay during her absence from India, my brother Jamnadas taking 
up the editorship. Jamnadas resigned the editorship and Mrs. 
Besant wrote to me from London on 9th June; 

“Will you help me by becoming Assistant Editor, and seeing 
the paper through the Press? Shiva Rao will control the poli¬ 
tical side.** 

The following notice signed by her was published in Neu; 
India of which I became the pubtisher and Assistant Editor: 

“Owing to certain difficulties, which are, I hope, tempoxRry, 
my Co-Editor, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, has placed his resig¬ 
nation in my hands, I have appointed Mr. Shiva Rao, MA., 
to take his place; his sound political knowledge is well known 
both in India and in Britain, and he can efficiently fill the post, 
I shall myself be returning to India in October. 

“I have asked Mr. Kanji Dwarkadas whose admirable work 
in Municipal and social reform matters is well known, to act as 
Assistant Editor, as Mr. Shiva Rao is already heavfiy worked 
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in Madras Trade Unionism." 

On 26th August, she wrote to me from Ommen, Holland: 

“Thank you very much for the ready help that you gave 
in relation to New India. Altogether, I think it would have 
been very difficult for Shiva Rao to find time to edit it effici¬ 
ently, if it were carried on at such a distance as Bombay. 

I was very glad to see Mrs. Naidus poem and also to hear 
that she had promised to write for New India now and then. 
It is also very good that she is taking a keen interest in the 
work of the Children s Aid Society, for she will be able to iiffiu- 
ence many, as you say, and it is essential for the success of sudi 
a movement that large numbers of public should support it. 

“I should very much like to travel back with Sapru, but 
it is just a question of whether we can get tickets for the 6th 
October.” 

Mrs. Besant returned to India after fifteen months’ absence 
at the end of October, 1927. 

Mrs. Besant took the paper “New India” back to Adyar, 
Madras and resumed its editorship. 

The six years—1922 to 1927—^were the busiest years for 
Mrs. Besant in her great work for Home Rule for India. She 
laboured hard and concentrated on the drafting of the Com¬ 
monwealth of India Bill in which so many prominent Indians 
like Tej Bahadur Sapru, C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, M. R. Jaya- 
kar, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, N. C. Kelkar co-operated whole¬ 
heartedly. 

George Lansbury introduced the Commonwealth of India 
Bill as a private Bill. It was read for a first time and ordered to be 
printed. It was unanimously recommended to His Majesty's 
Opposition for recognition as an oflScial Bill. Before its first 
reading, the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Slesser, the Solicitor General 
in the late Labour Government and the leading Parliamentary 
Draftsman, made technical corrections in the Bill and put it 
into Parliamentary language. Ramsay MacDonald, then Leader 
of the Opposition, speaking in the House of Commons and flour¬ 
ishing the Commonwealth of India Bill which he was holding 
in his hand said on 2nd July 1928: “I hope that within a period 
of months rather than years, there will be a new Dominion added 
to the Commonwealth of our Nations, a Dominion of another 
race, a Dominion that will find self-respect as an equal witfiin 
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the Commonwealth: 1 refer to India.** 

In 1929, Mrs. Besant told me ‘India has won her freedom. 
Hiere is no going back on that but the date when freedom comes 
is in India’s hands. If India is wise and acts correctly, India can 
^t that freedom within a year or two. If she is stupid and 
Bitters away her energies in wrongful channels, then the day 
of freedom will be put off. But inspite of all that, the freedom 
is coming and India has just to take it’*. 

Yes, India was stupid and the freedom which we could 
have gained by 1931 was kept off till 1947 and then when it 
came, it came through the division of India into India and 
Pakistan. 

TTie following are some of the main features of the Com¬ 
monwealth of India Bill. 

Principles 

1. India will l^gP^laced on an equal looting with the self- 
governing Dominions, sharing their responsibilities and their 
privileges. 

2. The right of self-Govemment will be exercised from 
the Village (Gram or Mauza) upwards in each successive auto¬ 
nomous area of wider extent, namely: the Taluka (or Tehsil or 
sub-District), the District (or Zilla), the province (or Rashtra) 
excluding the Indian States. 

3. The three great spheres of activity. Legislative, Execu¬ 
tive, and Judicial will, as far as possible, be independent of each 
other, while correlated in their working. 

Declaration of Rights 

4. The following Fundamental Rights will be guaranteed 
to every person: 

(a) Inviolability of the liberty of the person and of his 
dwelling and property. 

(b) Freedom of conscience and the free practice of reli¬ 
gion, subject to public order or morality. 

(c) Free expression of opinion and the ri^t of assembly 
peaceably and without arms, and of forming Associa¬ 
tions or Unions, subject to public order or morality. 

(d) Free Elementary Education as soon as practicable. 

(e) The use of roads, places dedicated to the public, Courts 
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of Justice, and the like. 

(f) Equality before Law, irrespective of considerations of 
Nationality, and 

(g) Equality of sexes. 

Legislative 

5. There will be two Chambers in the Commonwealth 
Parliament, namely, the Legislative Assembly and the Senate.. 
The Legislative Assembly will consist of 300 Members and ‘he 
Senate of 150. 

6. The Senate will have equal powers with the Legislative 
Assembly except in regard to Money Bills, which will originate 
only in the latter. The life of the Legislative Assembly will be 
for 5 years and that of the Senate for 6 years, but the Assembly 
can be dissolved sooner by the Viceroy, while, the Senate will 
have a continuous existence, with half tl^ number of members 
retiring every three years by a process ot rotation. 

7. In the Provinces, the number of Members will vary 
from 100 to 200 according to the size and importance of the 
Province. The life of a Legislative Council will ordinarily be 
for 4 years, unless it is dissolved sooner by the Governor. There 
will be at present only one Chamber in the Provincial Legisla* 
tures but provision has been made in the BiU for the addition 
of a Second Chamber in a Province, if it so decides. In the 
District Samiti, Taluka Sabha and the Village Panchayat, which 
are termed the Sub-Provincial Units of Government, the num¬ 
ber of Members will vary accordmg to local conditions. TTie 
ordinary life-term of the District Samiti will be for three years, 
that of the Taluka Sabha for two years and that of the Village 
Panchayat for a year. 

8. The Franchises for the various Legislative bodies have 
been graded, commencing with universal adult suffrage in the 
village, and restricted by higher educative, administrative, i»o- 
perty or other monetary qualification in the case of each higher 
body. The principle of direct election has been maintained 
throughout, except in the case of the Senate, where candidates 
will be nominated to a panel from which the electorate will 
make its choice. A distinction has also been observed between 
Members and Electors, the qualifications for the former being 
kept at a somewhat higher level than for the latter. 
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9. Hie powers of the various Legislative bodies have been 
embodied in a Schedule to the Constituticm; and rejuduaiy 
powers have been vested in the Commonwealth Parliament. 

Defence and Foreign Affairs 

10. Reservation has been made as regards Defence and 
Foreign Affairs. Hiere will be a Defence Commission with a 
majority of Indians thereon, every five years, appointed by the 
Viceroy in consultation with the Cabinet. The Commission will 
recommend a minimum of non-votable expenditure for the De¬ 
fence Forces. In the event of disagreement, the Viceroy will 
have power to secure the minimum which, in his opinion, is 
necessary for the Defence Forces. But no revenue of India may 
be spent on any branch of the Forces in which Indians are 
ineligible for holding Commissioned rank. As soon as the Com¬ 
mission recommends favourably, the Commonwealth Parliament 
may pass an Act to undertake the full responsibility of Defence. 

Executive 

11. There will be a Cabinet in the Government of India 
consisting of the Prime Minister and not less than 7 Ministers of 
State, who will be collectively resoonsible for the administration 
of the Commonwealth. The Prime Minister will be appointed 
by the Viceroy and the other Ministers on the advice of the 
Prime Minister. The Viceroy will be temporarily in charge ot 
the Defence Forces of the Commonwealth. In all matters ex¬ 
cept as regards Defence, the Viceroy will act only upon the 
advice of the Cabinet. The salaries of the Viceroy and of the 
Members of the Cabinet will be fixed by die Parliament of the 
Commonwealth; but in the case of the former no alteration wiU 
come into force during his continuance in office. The Cabinet 
will resign as soon as it has lost the support of a majority in 
die Legislative Assembly, unless the latter be dissolved. 

12. In the Provinces, the same principles will apply as in 
die Government of the Commonwealth, except that the mini¬ 
mum number of Ministers will be three. 

13. The powers and functions of the Secretary of State 
end the Secretary of State in Council over the revenues and the 
administration of India will be transferred to die Commonwealdi 
Executive. 
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Judicial 

14. There will be a Supreme Court <rf India, consisting ot 
a Chief Justice and not less than two other Judges, with original 
as well as appellate jurisdiction to deal with such matters as 
may be determined by statute. It will have power to deal 
with all matters arising out of the inteipretation of the Consti¬ 
tution or of laws made by the Commonwealth Parliament. It 
will also be the final appellate authority in India, unless it cer¬ 
tifies that the question is one which should be determined by 
the Privy Council. 

15. The existing High Courts will have the same powers 
and authority as before the establishment of the Common¬ 
wealth. 


Finance 

16. The revenues of the Commonwealth will form a con¬ 
solidated revenue fund, and will be vested in the Viceroy. No 
revenue may be raised by the Executive without the sanction ot 
Parliament. 

17. No money may be drawn from the treasury of the 
Commonwealth except with the consent of Parliament. 

18. The allocation of revenues between the Common¬ 
wealth and Provinces will be decided by a Finance Commission 
every five years. There will be absolute freedom of trade, Com¬ 
merce and intercourse between the Provinces. 

New Fromnces 

19. Parliament will have the power to alter the limits of 
the existing Provinces or establish new Provinces and make laws 
for their administration. But in every case, the consent erf the 
Provinces, or the area concerned, will be necessary before any 
alteration is made. 


Minorities 

20. Communal Representation as now existing vrill be abo* 
lished; and all elections will be held on the basis of purely ter¬ 
ritorial electorates. As a temporary measure, the number of 
seats now reserved for Mussalmans and Europeans will be gua¬ 
ranteed for five years, at the end of which period the question 
of its continuance, modification or abolition will be examined 
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by a Franchise Commission. 

Bills affecting the religion or the religious rites or usages 
of a community or communities will be referred to a Special 
Committee of Legislature in which there will be a majority of 
the members of the community or communities concerned, and 
if the Committee reports adversely, such Bills will lapse for the 
period of one year. 


Public Services 

21. There will be a Public Services Commission to exer¬ 
cise full control over the Public Services of India as regards 
recruitment, discipline, promotion and pensions. Officers now 
in the service of the Government of India or of the Provincial 
Governments will be guaranteed tlieir existing rights, but at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth, they will pass into the ser¬ 
vice of the Commonwealth or the Province, as the case may be. 

Alteration of the Constitution 

22. Parliament will have the power to alter the Constitu¬ 
tion in the manner prescribed in the Bill. 
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MRS. BESANT 

FIFTY YEARS’ PUBLIC SERVICE 1874-1924 


Queen’s Haxx Celebration 

Mbs. Besant wrote in the “Theosophist" of * 

“On August 251 complete Bfty years of public Me tor on 
that day (in 1874) I deUvered my fost .public lecture on 
"The Political Status of Women”, marking my 
into the open propaganda of Political Refoms. On Augu ^ 
30, 1874,1 wrote my first article in the "National Reformer 
under the name of “Ajax”. Fifty years! it is a short time 
to look back upon, but a long time to live through.^ 

On 23rd July, a public demonstration took place in the 
Queens Hall, London, to celebrate Mrs. Besant’s fifty years of 

public service. „ 

She wrote in a "Message to those who are young today : 

"Look forward to a future full of nobler tasks that you 
may do, that we have left undone; full of greater causes 
that you may serve, that we have not been able to find; for 
humanity is ever rising higher and higher when her diild- 
ren serve her generation after generation; for the world 
renews her youth and the age that is behind gives birth to 
the age that is to come. And some have said that I am 
young. Yes! Because there is no age for those who strive 
to live in the eternal.” 

This Queen s Hall demonstration in London was a land 
mark in the IcMig life and public service—she was 77—of Mrs. 
Besant, and it showed the great affection and respect with 
which she was held by her friends and co-workers of the pre¬ 
sent and the past. The large audience of over 2,000 at the 
Queen’s Hall included 500 delegates from many and varied or¬ 
ganizations, representing almost every branch of prc^pessive 

MO 
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work in the woxld, including the Labour Party and some diirty- 
four branches, the Independent Labour Party, the Fabian So¬ 
ciety, The International Suffrage AUiance, the National Federa¬ 
tion of Women Workers, the Standing Joint Committee of In¬ 
dustrial Women’s Organizations, the Women’s Intematimiai 
League, The League of Nations Union, the Parliamentary Lab¬ 
our Club, Youth Movements, The Theosophical Society, the Co- 
Masonic Order, etc., etc. 

The speakers were representative of the social, religious 
and political work in which Mrs. Besant was at that time or 
had been in the past engaged: George Lansbury, Earl de La 
Warr, Sriniwas Sastri, Miss Margaret BondBeld, George Arun- 
dale. Dr. Haden Guest, Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, Dr. Marion 
Phillip, Ben Tillete, B. Turner and John Scurr. 

In the absence of Lord Chancellor Lord Haldane, Major 
David Graham Pole, her trusted friend and colleague, presided. 

Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald, Lord Haldane, Philip 
Snowdon, Chancellor of Exchequer, Baden-Powell and Lord 
Willingdon sent messages. Regretting their inability to attend 
the meeting, they paid high tributes to the great services of 
Mrs. Besant. 

George Lansbury, M.P., said: 

*T always like being among young people, and whenever 
1 meet Dr. Besant I always go away with a great deal more 
enthusiasm and determination to carry on than before, because 
she seems to me always an example of downright hopefulness; 
she never, never, under the most difficult cff circumstances, she 
never loses heart but hopes on, always certain somewhere, some 
time, the harvest of the work people are doing must be reaped. 
That always is an inspiration to anyone engaged in the work 
of advancement in this country. 

“I remember the days when she heartened not only the 
match ^Is but dockers in the East End. Long befcw the 
Dockers Strike of 1689 there had been some very intensive 
work done, and one of the bravest, who went in the early morn¬ 
ings down to the dock gates to organise men who sometimes 
earned 4d. a day, was our friend and colleague, Annie Besant. 

' *Then I remember that in my youth 1 was brought up to 
try to understand all the different points of view about religions, 

X remember that the days when Gladstone and Huxley 
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were arguing about the Gadarene when all the churchy were 
ringing with denunciations of Darwin, I remember that aU at 
once there came into our lives this new sort of prophet—a 
woman—^which was something extraordinary in those days, 
who could make herself understood in a manner that most of 
the persons were unable to make themselves understood, 

“I learned in that famous School Board Election from her 
that no country, no nation, no race, no sect has all the truth 
in the world, and that no matter how long we live we must 
go on learning, and no matter how dogmatic we may have been 
we should always have courage enough to see the truth when 
it flashes across our minds. I think there is no one in our coun¬ 
try who has more courageously stood for conscience, and ihe 
right of conscience, to determine its own belief than the friend 
we are doing honour to to-night. And that is a very great thing 
in my judgment, if not the greatest thing in public life. 

“I can never come into contact with Annie Besant, or at a 
meeting like this and hearing her cheered and good things said 
about her, without remembering that occasion down in the 
East End of London when very, very poor people gathered in 
Poplar Town Hall to bid her good bye when she was going 
to India. All our hearts were sad, and I remember saying— 
and I want to say it to everybody here —‘If we are going to 
carry on the work she has been doing all these years, the only 
way to do it is to have the same impersonal feeling towards 
the movement with which we are associated she has always 
shown.* We should honour her by trying to follow in her foot¬ 
steps, to hold up the banner of Truth and Liberty wherever we 
find ourselves, and irrespective of what it may bring us. Only 
a few years ago this woman was in an Indian prison—not be¬ 
cause she had done anything criminal, not because she had out¬ 
raged any real human law, but because she was standing up 
for a race of people which her own people were holding in 
subjection. I hope everyone of us will cany on her woric, and 
at all costs stand for the true principles of Freedom, Equality, 
and Liberty the wide world over.** 

Ben Turner, M.P., representing the British Trades Union 
Congress and Editor of the ‘“Daily Herald** said: 

“Forty five years ago, as a young fellow then, and a younger 
man now, I had the privilege of hearing Annie Besant speak 
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in Huddersfield. She was die finest woman I had ever heard. 
My admiration has continued from dien until now. 1 remember 
when she wrote in the newspapers, when she edited ‘Our Cor¬ 
nel^, a long-forgotten publication. In all her effmts, she was 
^ trying to bring the young people along in the right way. I 
also remember her as editor of one of the finest song-books; 
that is also forgotten. 1 remember her also as a poetess. 411 
the time she has been struggling for freedom and fellowship, 
the two things which make life possible and make life pleasant 
Of course, in those days she was also a political heretic, a down¬ 
right one, because ‘The Marseillaise* was not in it in those days, 
when she stood out as a republican. 1 remember Annie Besant 
fighting for forlorn and iinjxipular causes, but they seem in these 
days to have become successful causes, and I *Cm glad to be 
here, both from the Trade Union Congress, and as Chairman 
of that little fighting paper “Tlie Daily Herald** to add our tri¬ 
bute to the work and worth of Mrs. Besant**. 

Dr. Haydon Guest, M.P. said: “I am, quite frankly, a mys¬ 
tic, as a theosophist, trying to follow my leader. Dr. Besant, 
and I believe in the truth of the vision that she preaches. We 
all know her as an orator, the greatest, I believe, in the world 
today. Do we know as a statesman, I believe one of the greatest 
in the world today—^who understands the problem not only of 
India but the problem of this Empire of ours, of this great 
World-Empire, as few people living today do understand it. 
Those great plans revealed by Dr. Besant will, I am certain, be 
as fruitful in the future as her work in the past for men and 
women in the Trade Union movement.** 

Ben Tillette, M.P., said: “Annie Besant is a very old com¬ 
rade. 1 knew her in the early period of her great intellectual 
life, and 1 have great admiration for her. 1 was associated with 
her in the early days in forlorn hopes. 1 know 1 addressed my¬ 
self to the great orators then, even to Mr. Gladstone, who sent 
me a post card to say he was too busy. 1 was living cm my soul, 
bdieving everybody else had nothing to do but to come along 
and help me. I was fighting for the bottom dog, and cnitside of 
three persons I had no encouragement whatever. One of the 
three was Charles Bradlaugh. Another was Cardinal Manning. 
And the Third was my dear friend, Annie Besant. 1 got her 
to come to the docdcs, and 1 am not exaggerating when 1 say 
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spoke to 6,000 men on a foggy morning without seeing six out 
of the 6,000. She spoke into the mist words of love^ of mother¬ 
ing, of comfort, of hope, joy and courage. Of all the great, the 
^orious work in the very great life of our dear sistor, 1 claim* 
her few words, her few meetings, her few actions did as mudh 
as anything to make the Labour movement which flourishes to¬ 
day and a Labour Government which presumes to rule—well 
guarded by the servants of the Capital; that amongst the men 
and women I have associated with I know of no great heart, 
no great intelligence, that has done more to inspire the world 
of Labour than the dear woman we are speaking of tonight. 

I am speaking very freely because we won*t spoil her, we can¬ 
not spoil, she is true gold ri^t the way through. 

“I remember one of the visits after a sojourn in India, we 
got her down to Poplar, and I was very full of the progress we 
had made in science. Chemistry and other things, and I remem¬ 
ber this gentle-voiced woman just telling me off quietly: there 
was nothing sinister, it was so beautifully done that really I 
did not in the least feel 1 had fallen one inch less in stature. 
In the days when we were fighting for the bottom dog there 
was not a newspaper, not a pulpit, not a platform but what de¬ 
nied our right to speak—^but we are living now in days of great 
respectability. The change has been brought about by the 
work of this great woman with the mother-heart, with the 
mother-brain, with the mother-instinct, that has lived a life as 
wide as the world itself—^whose eyes seen into the slums of 
Western civilisation and glanced into the nakedness of Eastern 
Civilisation. Whatever has been her work, one has always felt. 
Here is a true soul, that shall live not, possibly, in memory but 
her work shall live—her work shall live not in monuments of 
stone but in the monumental progress she has helped to bring." 

Mrs. Pethwidc Lawrence, referring to the Suffragist Move¬ 
ment of 1911, said: 

"May I give you my particularly vivid, outstanding me¬ 
mory? The date, 17th June, 1911* the place, the Royal Albert 
Hall; 75,000 women have mardied in procession tbroui^ Rie * 
streets of London, in order to express their determinatiRn to 
have a share in the moulding of the world in whidi they livet 
Dr. Annie Besant has left her immediate work and is standiiig 
there, in order to stand side by side with the women who weie 
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-working for Hieir freedom. And this is her opening sentence: 
l>o not think that we are here toni^t to support a women’s 
, movement; it is not a women s movement; it is a human move¬ 
ment. Moi and women cannot be Separated into two distinct 
halves; there is one humanity.” As I have listened to the spee¬ 
ches tonight, this seems to me to be the key-note unfolding the 
whole story of Dr. Besant’s life and work. One humanity, whe¬ 
ther it has been fitting in an economic movement, or a religious 
movement, or a thought movement, whether a political move¬ 
ment, a racial movement, or for international brotherhood, al¬ 
ways, as the underlying thought has been. There is but one 
humanity. Dr. Besant, you have seen many gulfs close as ^he 
result of your work. There are many more which yet divide 
humanity, but the world has gone forth. All Sections of hu¬ 
manity are progressing towards that one life from which we 
all spring. And you are one of the mighty messengers of that 
world.” 

Sxiniwas Sastri was the last speaker. He said: 

“Before I came to this meeting, I thought I knew somewhat 
of Dr. Besant. Now, after hearing the speeches tiiat have been 
made, I feel 1 know very little o{ her, and indeed am fitted 
to know little. It is wonderful what we have heard of Dr. Be- 
sant’s record. It is an imposing record of achievements, any 
single one of which would have turned our heads. My narrow 
canvas cannot catch her immense personality. A great scient¬ 
ist, Lord Kelvin, speaking on an occasion in his life exactly simi¬ 
lar to that which we are celebrating in Dr. Besant’s, described 
himself as a person who had failed. I suppose these great spe¬ 
cimens of humanity that descend occasionally on this earth of 
ours march from hill-top to hill-top, striding on from one peak 
of achievement to another. They seem marvellous to us, but, 
who knows, they may be- constancy thinking of some unoon- 
quered and unconquerable Everest in respect of which they 
may be compelled to describe themselves as failures. I will not 
be so daring as to question her cm the subject. But, if I did, 
' and Dr. Besant told me she was a failure, I would refuse to 
believe her. She has been, if 1 may say so, a sj^endid, unparal¬ 
lelled triumph of human effort. Not in small or metm causes, 
iMit in great, glorious Causes, which might lead, who know^ to 
one vast comprehensive synthesis of our countries, in which man 
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shall embrace truly as Brother, in which all distinctions shall be 
forgotten, in which the principles of Theosophy shall reconcile 
all regions, and marked shall sit instructed, purified, and digni' 
fied at the feet of great Teachers h'ke Dr. Besant. 

“I have known some of Dr. Besant’s rare work in the 
field of Indian Education. It has been my proud privilege to 
be associated with her in later years in her political work. It 
would be impossible for me to attempt to enumerate her great 
achievements. It is not, however, her great outward achieve¬ 
ments which appeal to my imagination, but rather the magni¬ 
ficent lessons that she has taught by her powerful example. 
Some of the speakers have referred to the consuming energy, 
to the enormous work she turns out. I remember speaking to a 
friend, supposed in himself to be an example of American push 
and ambition, and asking him to accept a post as Secretary in 
an organisation of which Dr. Besant was to be the life and soul. 
He simply refused, and when pressed he said: “You are talking 
of Dr. Besant as a colleague. She is a gigantic, pitiless ma¬ 
chine, once you are caught up within it there is no rest, no 
peace.” 

When Dr. Besant took up politcal work in India, we under¬ 
stood for the first time what sustained, persevering, hi^ heart¬ 
ed political work really meant. Since she took it up, many 
things have been done in India, and it is simply marvellous the 
change that one far-seeing personality can make upon circum¬ 
stances which seemed to others absolutely resistless. 

There are many things which strike one about Dr. Besant's 
work. Shall I describe to you her wonderful power of choosing 
her followers? The marvellous personal attachment that she feels 
for those who assist hw and those who feel for her? The im¬ 
mense sacrifices which she cheerfully bears? The way in 
which she supports a friend apparently fallen on evil times? 
The courage against opposition which she brings to support a 
Cause which, for the moment, seems to be engulfed in storms? 
No, it is impossible. But I will say one thing, of aU her quali¬ 
ties that which sometimes overpowers my imagination is this: 
with magnificent devotion, and tireless energy she builds up 
some piece of work; then, the truth strikes her that that piece 
of work has outlived its usefulness, Ishvara has no further use 
for it in the scheme of the world. Then the complete resigna* 
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tion to the will of the Almighty with which she lays that work 
by, and applies herself with the same marvellous devotion to 
another piece of work—that strikes me sometimes as her great¬ 
est contribution to the art of politics in the world. 

India today feels towards her as she rarely has felt towards 
other public workers and teachers. Great teacher, great wor¬ 
ker, great patriot, valiant soldier oi truth and justice, undaunt¬ 
ed champion of causes, which seem to droop, but in her hands 
are destined to rise triumphant for the glory of God and Man. 
India, through me, pays humble homage to her career.” 

Mrs. Besant made a magnificent inspiring reply; 

“Friends, it is very difficult for me to speak after I have 
stood—or rather sat—^here listening to all th^ generous and 
loving words that have been spoken to me to-night. And as one 
old friend has spoken of after another, with whom it had been my 
privilege and my happiness to work, as allusions were made to 
Charles Bradlaugh—^to Herbert Burrows—and to so many with 
whose friendship I have been blessed, and who have passed out 
of the physical side but still remain the living souls I know. 
The Hall has almost seemed to be more full of the invisible 
than of the visible, crowding to give one word of cheer to an 
Old Comrade whom they have left behind. And then my 
thou^ts ran back to the days when I was still a chiM, and 
when—for I was a child fond of reading heroic stories, stories 
of great fights for truth; for justice and for freedom—my 
heart used to sink within me as I thought, ‘The heroic days are 
over, and ihere is nothing left to look forward to, of struggle, 
of heroism, of noble work’—^for so the children dream! And I 
would say to those of you who are young today:Look forward 
to in future full of nobler tasks that you may do, that we have 
left undone: full of greater causes that you may serve, that we 
have not been able to find: for humanity is ever young, though 
men and women may grow old, and humanity is ever rising 
higher and higher when her children serve her generation after 
generation: for the world renews her youth and the age that is 
behind gives birth to the age that is to come. And some have 
said that I am young. Yes! Because there is no age for those 
who strive to live in the Eternal. 

Some have spoken to-night about work, and sacrifice; but 
I wonder whether all of you know, as I know, now that my body 
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is old, that there is no joy like the joy of sacrifice for a great 
cause? That there is no sorrow in it, but the bliss whicb comes 
firom the privilege of working for tiiat which is greater tiian 
one's self. And I remember—^in those days when I had lost the 
faith of my childhood and had not yet reached onward to the 
greater faith that I embraced one-and-thirty years ago, and 
that grows for ever brighter and brighter, more certain and 
more certain as the years go on—I remember when Herbert 
Burrows and myself were walking in London streets, going back 
from a meeting of omnibus-men who had no time to join and 
work and plan for shorter hours, and we could only find them 
about mid-night, and as we tramped through the snow and tlie 
mud, I turned to him and said: ‘Herbert, I wonder why on 
earth we go on doing this,' and his answer was: “We can't 
help it!” And in that there is a great truth, for the God who 
unfolds within us pushes us onwards even when our eyes are 
blinded to His Glory and it is He who is the only worker. He 
who is the only sacrifice, He who living in our hearts is the only 
that is true, then it is that we know that nothing that our 
bodies and our brains and our hearts can do is our* work at all, 
for all work is His alone and there is none other. And we 
realize that we work in His powei and He is never weak; in 
His strength, and He is never feeble; in His Youth, the strong 
immortal Youth who never grows old. And I would say to 
every one of you that that power dwells within you, and that 
Strength is the strength of the Divine Spirit and the body is 
only the temple of the Living God; and then you ,will realise 
that it is not you that work, but it is He! It is not you who 
plan, but He who plans, and that all you have to do is to make 
yourselves a channel for that mighty Life in which the Universe 
is living. And who shall dare to say that any one in whom 
that Life abides—and He abides in every one cf you—that you 
cannot make a new Heaven and a new Earth by the Christ and 
the God within you, for whom alone you can ever be strong, by 
whom alone you can ever conquer the obstacles in tihe way. 

And that would be my word to the young and the dd 
among you: Trust the Divine Life within you and the Divine 
Life within your fellow men, realise that it is in you and you 
will see it is in everyone around you. Then you will doubt no 
longer. 
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And—if 1 may finish Mdth words which 1 believe to be in* 
tensely true, and ^at are so often only half said—when Kidding 
spcdce about the East and the West and "never the twain ^udl 
meet*, he went on to say: — 

"But there is neither East nor West, 

Border, nor Breed nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, 

Though they come from the ends of the earth.* 

And that is true, whether they be from Britain or from India. 
Whether it be from one side of the world to the other, there is 
only One life, and we are one in Him, and we shall bring the 
outer lands together because the Inner Life is ever one. 

Friends, I thank you.* 
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SIMON COMMISSION & BOYCOTT 


After his unsuccessful attempt in January 1922, to arrange with 
Lord Heading a Round Table Conference on the lines of the 
o£Fer which the Viceroy had made to Gandhiji late in December, 
1921,and which offer Gandhiji had turned down, Jinnah with¬ 
drew from politics and went full speed ahead with his practice 
at the bar. His argument was that it was a waste of effort and 
time to participate in politics when both sides—Congress on 
the one hand and the Government on the other—were unrea¬ 
sonable, and were not inclined to come to terms with each 
other. Jinnah bided his time. The N.C.O. and*the Khilafat 
Movements having failed, Jinnah got himself elected in Nov¬ 
ember, 1923, to the Central Legislative Assembly. He, as a 
leader of the Independent Block, consisting of 28 members, 
worked whole-heartedly in co-operation with the 42 members 
of the Swaraj Party, of which Motilal Nehru was the leader. 
They did excellent work, were both members of the Muddiman 
Reforms Committee, joined together in getting the Steel Protec- 
ion Bill passed, and Ae opposition in the Assembly led by Mo¬ 
tilal and Jinnah was effective in defeating Governments reac¬ 
tionary policies. Jinnah continued to be the great nationalist 
and not only led the progressive section of the Muslims but also 
had a large Hindu following. 

When the non-co-operation and Khilafat movements were 
going strong, the Muslim League remained dormant from 1921 
to 1924. But once those movements were no longer strong 
and effective, the Muslim League revived its activities in 
Lahore at its fifteenth session in May, 1924. Jinnah, then fifty, 
was its President and acknowledged leader. Jinnah said that 
the N.C.O. movement was a failure, and much harm was done. 
But some good had resulted from it by way of mass awakening. 
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asking Swaraj for India. It has created a fearless and per> 
sistent demand for the immediate establishment of Dominion 
Responsible Government in India. The ordinary man in the 
street is politically conscious. He has realised that self-respect 
and honour of the country demand that this Government should 
not be in the hands of any one else except the people of the 
country. He said the speedy attainment of Swaraj was one of 
the declared objects of the League. The advent of foreign rule 
and its continuance in India was primarily due to the fact that 
the people of India, particularly the Hindus and Muslims, were 
not united and did not sufficiently trust each other. He was 
almost inclined to say that India would get Dominion Respon¬ 
sible Government the day the Hindus and Muslims were 
united. He laid down some bjxsic and fundamental principles 
in any constitution for India acceptable to the Muslims. 

He suggested: 

(1) A Federal Constitution with full autonomy for the Pro¬ 
vinces, the functions of the Central Government being confined 
to matters of general and common concern. 

(2) He-asked for adequate and effective representation to 
minorities in every Province by way of separate electorates 
for the present. 

Jinnah added that the Reforms of the Montague Act of 1919 
were inadequate and unsatisfactorv and steps should be taken 
immediately to establish full responsible Government, 

On July 12, 1925, Jinnah wrote an important letter to 
Jayakar: 

“1 think that the Swarajists must not allow the blame to be 
laid at their door. It will be a pity if we allow the Government 
to say nothing doing’, as the Swarajists refuse to co-operate. 
You have to make it clear that the Swarajists are willing to co¬ 
operate—^that they are willing to accept office and to work the 
present constitution, for what it is worth, if the Government will 
declare at once that they are prepared to revise and review the 
Constitution and appoint a Royal Commission with a personnel 
acceptable to the people and such as will command the confid¬ 
ence of the people. Birkenhead’s suggestion in his speech that 
the Government, and the Secretary of State and the Royal Com¬ 
mission, if appointed, will consider any proposals and schemes 
if supported by the people generally, is to my mind, made by him 
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in the hope that we shall not agree on any one scheme and so 
it must not be emphasized. The thing to insist on is that we 
must get the Government to agree to the following: 

(1) to be clear that the Constitution must be revised; 

(2) that a Royal Commission must be appointed at once; 

(3) with satisfactory personnel. 

We may declare that we are willing to work in the mean¬ 
while and co-operate, notwithstanding our opinion that the pre¬ 
sent Constitution is defective and cannot yield results. 

In the event of tibis understanding being arrived at, Swaraj¬ 
ists must take up Ministries, for instance in Bengal and C.P. poli¬ 
tical prisoners must be released and the question of revision pro¬ 
ceeded with in an atmosphere of harmony and co-operation. It 
will be, in my opinion, as great a mistake as was made in 1921-22 
by Gandhi, when he turned down and refused the oflFer of Lord 
Reading for a Round Table Conference and the responsibility to¬ 
day will be of the Swaraj Party if any other position is taken up. 
I, therefore, trust that the Swaraj Party will not stultify itself 
and the rest of the parties.** 

In 1926, a book of important investments was published in 
Calcutta giving names of ten biggest investors in some of the im¬ 
portant joint Stock Companies. Jmnah*s name appeared in three 
such companies—^Tata Steel, Bombay Dyeing and Tramways and 
his investments in those three concerns totalled up to 14 lakhs 
at the prices then ruling. How these shares appreciated in value 
during the next 20 years, it is hardly necessary to say. Jinnah 
was never a gambler or a speculator. He was a most cautious 
investor. He abhorred speculation and gambling. Jinnah lived 
well and spent well. One may ask how much money did Jinnah 
leave on his death. It must have been crores, taxes then being 
not what they are now I Jiimah bequeathed in his will—Jinnah's 
biographer Bolitho told me—^Rs. 6 lakhs to the Aligarh Univer¬ 
sity, but this money has never been claimed either by the Aligarh 
University or by the Government of India: This will was made 
before Pakistan came into being. Is it not an indication that 
Jinnah did not expect even to get Pakistan throu^ the division 
of this country into India and Pakistan? 

In February, 1925, Motilal Nehru and Jinnah were among 
others appointed to the Committee whidh was to advise on the 
Tndianization* of die army and the establishment of a militaiy 
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IVaining College, on the pattern of Sandhurst, but Motilal after 
a few months of work resigned. Jinnah used all his great sldU 
and powers of cross-examination for which he was well-known 
in Hi^ Court, to get facts frmn the British Officers who gave 
evidence. The British Officers resented this kind of cross-exami¬ 
nation and among those who objected to Jinnah s methods of 
taking evidence was General Sir Douglas Gracey. They did not 
bear resentment to each other and it is interesting to note that 
Jinnah, as the Governor-General of Pakistan, appointed in 1948 
Sir Douglas as the Commander-in-Chief of Pakistan Army. 

In 1926, Jinnah went to Europe and U.S.A. as a Member 
of the Skeene (Sandhurst) Committee. Ruttie went with him. 
One of the achievements of this Committee was the establish¬ 
ment of the Military College at Dehra Dun. 

Jinnah's attitude towards all problems of India was one of 
progress and reform. He supported all labour and social reform 
legislations that came before the Assembly. He supported the 
Maternity Benefits Act as also the raising of the age of consent. 
Jinnah was never a reactionary in politics and social reforms. 

In 1926, Jinnah was a candidate for the Central Legislative 
Assembly from the Mohammedan Constituency in Bombay. He 
was over-confident of success and took no pains to organise an 
election campaign. Ruttie, Sir Purshottamdas Ihakurdas and I 
were worried and amused at Jinnah s over-confidence because all 
the time Jinnah was saying "The electorate is on its trial”. In 
the end, Sir Purshottamdas and I, therefore, canvassed for votes 
for him from the captains of a Steamship Company. What hap¬ 
pened on the election day at the polling booths in the Town 
Hall and Umarkhadi is worth recording. Quite unasked, Jinnah's 
Hindu friends sent him at least 100 cars to enable him to get his 
Muslim voters to the polling booths. They wrote to him that 
owing to the Communal electorates, they could not cast their 
votes for him but they would at least do some service to the 
Motherland by helping him to win the election by giving him 
tiieir cars. The rest of the story is told in my letter of the 7th 
November, 1945, to die “Bombay Chnmicle”: 

"Will you please let me correct a mis-statement which ap¬ 
peared in Birbal's notes in the Chronicle of 3rd November? He 
says that about two decades ago, Mr. Hussenbhai Laljee who 
was contesting the election for the Mohammedan seat from the 
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City for the Central Legislative Assembly withdrew^in favour of 
Mr. Jinnah in spite of the fact that he was winning the election. 
This is not true. These are the facts. There were three 
candidates—Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Salebhoy Barodawalla and Mr. 
Hussenbhoy Laljee. By 10 in the morning, there was no doubt 
as to what the result would be, as for every ten votes that Mr. 
Jinnah was getting, the other two candidates were hardly getting 
four. Before mid-day, Mr. Barodawalla approached Mr. Jinnah 
and suggested that Mr. Jinnah should request him to withdraw as 
then it would make it easy for him to withdraw. Mr. Jinnah 
very politely said that it was not for him to ask him to withdraw 
and he did not mind his carrying on the fight till the end of the 
day. Within half an hour, Mr. Barodawalla withdrew. A little 
later, Mr. Hussenbhoy Laljee who realised that Mr. Jinnah was 
scoring heavily, approached him with a request that he might 
be asked to withdraw. Mr. Jinnah told him to carry on and he 
would not ask him to withdraw. Votes were recorded right till 
late in the afternoon and Mr. Jinnah had a thumping majority 
against the two other candidates. The name "Birbal" connotes 
sense of humour and sense of proportion, an objective observer s 
point of view and fair-mindedness. I am afraid in the midst ot 
the unfortunate political controversies of the day in India, Birbal 
is unfair to the name he has adopted. As it is there are enough 
dissensions and personal bickerings in the country. Is it right to 
make them worse by making statements which are not true? 
Surely Birbal would check up and verify his information." 

Whilst Jinnah refused to canvass for himself, he went out 
of his way to throw all his wei^it in favour of Jayakar s candi¬ 
dature in non-Muslim Constituency of Bombay, Jayakai's rival 
candidate being Jamnadas Mehta. He addressed meeting after 
meeting for Jayakar and Jinnah. having a great hold on the 
Hindu Community of Bombay—and this was right up to the 
time of partition—^Jinnah was able to tilt the election in Jayakar's 
favour. 

Jinnah s intention then was to be the' leader of a new non- 
Congress non-Communal independent party in the Central 
Assembly and he thought Jayakar would certainly join him. 
But Jayakar unfortunately did not. 

The emphasis in 1927 for the solution of the Hindu-Muslim 
imity problem was on joint electorates. There were several pri- 
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vate conferences in March 1927 in New Delhi. Also, there was 
another private conference of some Muslim leaders at Dr. Ansari's 
house. This was followed by a meeting of about 30 prominent 
Muslim leaders belonging to various groups. They included. 
Raja of Mahmudabad, Sir Mohd. Shaffi, Sir Abdul Qaiyum, Dr. 
Ansari, Maulana Mohammed Ali, Raja Chazanfar Ali Khan and 
Maulana Mohamed Yakub. Jinnah presided. He told the meeting 
of the five tentative suggestions based on joint electorates sent to 
him by the Congress President, Sriniwas Aiyangar. This aU- 
Parties Muslim Conference agreed to the institution of joint elec¬ 
torates under certain conditions. A unanimous resolution was 
passed: 

“Mohammedans should accept the settlement on the ba¬ 
sis of the following proposals so far as representation in the 
legislatures in any future scheme of Constitution is concern¬ 
ed: (1) Sind should be separated from Bombay Presidency 
and constituted into a separate province. (2) Reforms should 
be introduced in N.W.F. Province and in Baluchistan on 
the same footing as any other province in India. In that 
case, Mohammedans are prepared to accept joint electorates 
in all provinces so constituted and are further willing to make 
to Hindu minorities in Bengal, the Punjab and N.W.F. the 
same concessions that Hindu majorities in other provinces 
are prepared to make to Mohammedan minorities. In the 
Punjab and Bengal, the proportion of representation should 
be in accordance with the population. In the Central Le¬ 
gislature, Mohammedan representation shall not be less than 
a third and that also by mixed electorates. These are sub¬ 
ject to ratification by Mohammedan organisations concerned; 
but it is hoped by those present at the Conference that Hin¬ 
dus will accept and Mohammedans will ratify them.** 

The Congress Working Committee which met the very next 
day responded favourably. The Committee recorded satisfac¬ 
tion at the resolution of the Mahommedans. Tliose present at 
this meeting of the Working Committee included the Congress 
President, Sriniwas Aiyangar, A. Rangaswamy Aiyangar, Motilal 
Nehru, Mrs. Naidu, Dr. Ansari and T. Prakasham. Hie follow¬ 
ing resolution was passed: 

“Hie Working Committee considered the report of the in¬ 
formal conference of the representative Mohammedan gentlemen 
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from all parts of India together with the proceedings at the meet¬ 
ing of the Hindu members of the Congress Party during the last 
week." A sub-Committee consisting of Sriniwas Aiyangar, Moti- 
lal Nehru, Sarojini Naidu and Maulana Mohammed Ali was ap¬ 
pointed to discuss details with the representatives of die Muslim 
Conference and of the Hindu Community. 

Jinnah, a true and great nationalist ^at he was then, made 
a valiant effort to solve the Hindu-Muslim commimal problem 
after obtaining with great effort a concensus of Muslim opinion 
of all shades. For India's sake, if not for his own, Jinnah de¬ 
served success. There was a ^mmer of hope that in spite ot 
all difficulties, a settlement could be arrived at to solve the 
Hindu-Muslim Political problem. Something tangible, it was 
hoped, would be done. But mischievous elements to prevent 
such rapprochement became extraordinarily active. The ‘Times 
of India" had a weekly feature—^“Through Muslim Eyes" and 
published extracts from the Muslim Urdu papers of the most in¬ 
significant and unimportant type, with hardly any circulation. 
They did not in any way influence public opinion. Those papers 
were translated into En^sh in the office of the Oriental Tran¬ 
slator to the Government of Bombay, and supplied—I know what 
1 am writing about—^to the “Times of India". The intention ot 
Government was clear enough—^to foment trouble and excite re¬ 
ligious and communal animosities. 

As regards the “Bombay Chrcmicle" the Congress Paper, 
with an amiable and mild editor, Syed Abdullah Brelvi, it started 
a crusade against Jinnah, dubbing him a rank communalist. 
Jinnah, I submit, was not a communalist, but Brelvi, to curry 
favour widi the Congress Hi^ Command, attributed all kinds 
of base motives to Jinnah and created suspicion against and hat¬ 
red of him. I know Jinnah ri^tly resented these false aspersicms 
against him. The consequences were, however, what the reac¬ 
tionaries on both sides, and the Government wanted. And these 
misunderstandings and misrepresentations went on for years and 
years. 

The country's attention was once again diverted to another 
big problem created by the appointment by the Briti^ Gov¬ 
ernment of an all-white Commission on Constitutional Reforms 
with Sir John Simcm as its Chairman. This was announced by 
the Viceroy on 8th Novemb^ 1927. Lord Winteiton had toured 
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India six montlis earlier to canvas for the appointment of such a 
Ckmixnission. At a lunch in his honour given by the Finance 
Minister of Bombay, Sir Chunilal Mehta, Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Aiyar told me that the British Govexinment were contemplating 
the appointmrat of such an all-white Commission and this would 
bring disastrous consequences to India. 

In his letter to George Lansbury of 3rd October, Graham 
Pole said: 

“I saw Sapm the other day and he told me that Mr. 
Sadihidanand Sinha, who you will remember was Finance 
Minister of Bihar and Orissa, for some years, and who is 
over here at present, has had an interview with Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald. He says that MacDonald expressed his opinion 
that diere is no need to have any Indians on the Statutory 
Commission because, as he said, ‘We know your views, and 
you can give evidence before the Commission'.” 

“Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru—^who, by the way, asked me 
to state that his house and his services will be at your dis¬ 
posal if you should visit Allahabad—^is very stron^y of opin¬ 
ion that if no Indians are appointed or if only tame Indians 
are appointed, the Commission is likely to be boycotted not 
merely by the Swarajists, but even by the Moderates. He 
expresses the fear that an exclusively British Indian Commis¬ 
sion will ‘so far frcmi allaying popular misgiving add to it 
and create further complications in India." 

On 7th October, George Lansbury, the new Chairman of the 
Labour Party, presided over the Labour Party Ccmference at 
Blackpool. Lansbury moved the following resolution on b^alf 
of the Executive Committee, which was adopted unanimously: 

“The Conference re-aifirms the right of the Indian peo¬ 
ple to full self-government and self-determinaticm, and, there¬ 
fore, is of opinion that the policy of the British Government 
should be one of continuous co-operation with the Indian 
people, with its object of establishing India, at the earliest 
possible moment and by her consent, as an equal partner 
with die other members of the British Commonwealth of 
Naticms. 

“The Conference dedares that the Royal Commission to 
be appdnted under the Government of India Act should be 
so constituted, and its methods of doing its work so arranged. 
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that it will enjoy the conBdence and co-operation of the In¬ 
dian people." 

India acted quickly to anticipate the debate in the House 
of Lords initiated by Lord Birkenhead on the 15th NovOTiber. 

Mrs. Besant wrote to me on 10th November: 

“I am writing to Jinnah to say that here in Madras we shall 
want to join up with a Central Association. Tej Bahadur, I ex¬ 
pect, is also writing. Four out of the five political bodies in Mad¬ 
ras are joining, and the Justice Party may come in on Sunday. 
We had a meeting (private) yesterday of the five organisations 
all determined to stop all quarrels and unite. The representa¬ 
tives of the Justice Party wanted to consult their Party. Can you 
do anything with Jinnah?” 

I wrote to Jinnah immediately if 1 could see him after my 
oral evidence before the Indian Cinematograph Committee was 
over. He immediately replied: “Yes, do come and see me after 
the evidence, say at about 1 p.m.” 

Jinnah prepared a short statement and circulated it to friends 
all over the country. He gave me a copy with instructions to 
obtain the signatures of 12 prominent leaders from Bombay. I 
did this within 24 hours and gave him the signed statement on 
the evening of the 14th. Tliis statement was issued by Jinnah on 
the 16th boycotting the Simon Commission. I am glad to say, 
he said, thjit I have received so far, the most powerful and in¬ 
fluential support from all parts of India, the foremost leaders 
of the Indian National Congress, the All-India Muslim League, 
the All-India Liberal Federation, the Federation of Indian Cham¬ 
bers and the Mill-owners Association. 

Some of the signatories to this Jinnah Manifesto were Sir 
Dinshaw Petit, Sir Ali Imam, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Abdur 
Rahim, Sir P. S. Shivaswamy Aiyar, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir 
Phiroz Sethna, Sir Pimishottamdas Thakurdas, Munshi Iswar 
Saran, Yakub Hassan, Dewan Bahadur T. Rangachariar, Dr. 
Annie Besant, K. C. Neogy, Bipin Chandra Pal, Lalji Naranji, R. 
K. vShanmugam Chetty, M. A. Jinnah, Sir Manmohandas Ramji, 
H. P. Mody, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Dr. 
Saifuddin Kitchelew, C. Y. Chintamani, Mohamed Yakub, Sachhi- 
danand Sinha and Nawab Ismail Khan. 

Lajpat Rai and Jayakar, in a separate statement agreed to 
the boycott; so did the other Congress leaders. 
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This fonnidable all-party boycott did not deter Birkenhead 
and the British Government from changing their attitude to¬ 
wards the all-white Commission and they secured the support^ 
unfortunately, of the leader of the Labour Opposition, Ramsay 
MacDonald. It is true Government were able to rally round a 
few mushroom organisations and individuals to give evidence 
but nobody knew better than Simon and his Commission and 
Lord Irwin that the boycott was successful and India gave a 
fitting reply to the insult by the Imperialistic rigid attitude of 
the British Government. 

On 1st December, 1927, Mrs. Besant wrote to me: 

“I leave Madras on the 7th, lecture at Sholapur on 8th, leave 
after lecture for Poona, arriving early morning 9th. Leave Poona 
7-15 a.m. on 10th, reaching 11-30. I do not know time of Jam¬ 
boree. I had intended to leave 12th night, but as Jinnah has a 
Conference on 15th, I will probably stay on. 

“Is there any chance of Muslim League coming to Madras? 
I wish it would and the Liberal Federation too.” 

“Consult with Jinnah and any other leaders as to a joint 
public meeting. I do not want to have a separate one at this 
time.*' 

The Congress session in Madras, and the Muslim League in 
Calcutta, passed resolution boycotting the Simon Commission. 
Major Graham Pole attended the Congress Session at Madras as 
a representative of the British Labour Party; also attended and 
.spoke at the Session of the Muslim League at Calcutta. He said 
inter alia that by coincidence he had attended the Lucknow Con¬ 
gress (1916) and also the Madra.c Congress (1927) at both of 
which Hindu-Muslim settlements were arrived at. The Madras 
settlement was even greater than the Lucknow one. He assured 
the audience that the Labour Members were sincerely anxious 
to do their best for India, and if due to the long distance there 
was not a proper understanding of the Indian situation, let them 
not misunderstand India’s friends in En^and who were doing 
their best every day to bring about a better understanding and 
to work for that Swaraj which, he hoped, many like him would 
see India in their life time attain triumphantly. 

Graham Pole wrote a daily diary of his Indian tour from 
16th December, 1927 till 21st January, 1928 when he sailed for 
England from Bombay. In this diary he says that Lord Irwin 
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wanted Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to join his Executive CoundL 
Sapru refused. Graham Pole also says that Lord Irwin wanted to 
appoint Jayakar as Ag. Member of Executive Council for four 
months when S. R. Das went on leave. 

Among the major towns that he visited were Madras, Cal¬ 
cutta, Allahabad, Delhi and Bombay. He met the Congress lead¬ 
ers including the Congress President, Dr. Ansari, and oS course 
Dr. Besant in Madras; also C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, then Mem¬ 
ber of the Governors Executive Council. In Calcutta, he met 
Sir Ali Imam and Jinnah; in Allahabad he met Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, in Delhi, he met Sir Joseph Bhore, Secretary to the Simon 
Commission, M. R. Jayakar and B. Rama Rau. In Bombay, he 
met, among others. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, then a Member of the 
Executive Council of the Government of Bombay. All the time 
that he was in Bombay, I saw him every day. This diary which 
he maintained was primarily meant for George Lansbury. Gra¬ 
ham Pole asked Lansbury to pass the diary on to Vernon Harts¬ 
horn and Major Attlee, the two representatives of the Labour 
Party on the Simon Commission. On his way to England Gra¬ 
ham Pole wrote to Hartshorn on the 22nd, 23rd and 24th Janu¬ 
ary, 1928. In his covering letter, he authorised Hartshorn to 
show his letters to Attlee, and if he thou^t fit, to Simon also. 
Letter to Hartshorn dated 22nd January, 1928 read: 

"As you are probably aware, I went out to India to attend 
the Indian National Congress at Madras, and the Muslim League 
at Calcutta, and to see and discuss the present situation with In¬ 
dians of all shades of opinion throughout India. I had hoped to 
be able to persuade my Indian friends that the arrangements the 
Labour Sub-Committee had made with Birkenhead, and the 
concessions he had agreed to, put Indians in an even better posi¬ 
tion than if they had been originally nominated as members of 
die Commission. But I have failed. 

Baldwin's speech was in very general terms and certainly 
said that Indians would be approached as "friends and equals*. 
But Indians do not believe that anything real is meant by these 
words. If they could be made to believe that, I believe t^ boy¬ 
cott would break down. At present the boycott is rsol—«nd is 
being urged by practically every leader of any importance in India 
including Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Sir Alt Imam, both fonner 
Members of the Viceroy's Cabinet; Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, one of die 
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most ''moderate* and cautious of Indians; Mr. M. A. Jinnah, die 
Muslim leader who has served on previous Royal Commissions 
in fact every cme who carries any wei^t in the Indian world of 
politics or with the masses is for the boycott. And why? Because 
they have good reason to believe that, in spite of all die talk of 
"equality of status* it is the intention of Gwemment to put be¬ 
fore your Commission certain private Government Reports and 
documents (the purport of which seems fairly common know¬ 
ledge in India) which are damaging to the Indian point of view, 
but which they believe will not be put before the Indian Com¬ 
mittee, and whidh diey believe they could knock to smithereens 
by argument and evidence. 

That is the real reason of the boycott, and the tremendous 
opposition to the Simon Commission from one end of India to the 
other. They believe that Indians were specially excluded from 
the Commission so that none of them might know predsely what 
"damaging* reports were put before you and your colleagues in 
which they would have no chance to reply and to expose their 
futility. 

Nothing, I believe, vdll give you co-operation except a clear, 
unambiguous statement by Simon diat the Prime Minister’s 
words were real and intended to be carried out; that Indians will 
be approached as friends and as equals and that the Indian Com¬ 
mittee will be free to tour where it likes throu^out India, and 
examine the witnesses it chooses, and particularly that it will 
have access to every document and Report put before die Simon 
Commission. If tiiat clear statement is made the boycott will 
break down and they will believe what we say. At present they 
do not believe in our good faith—and with, I am afraid, good 
reasons.* 

Haitshome replied to Graham Pole on 3rd February:— 

"Many thanks for your very infonning and helftful letters. 
I handed them to Attlee, and we agreed it would be advisable 
to let Sir Jo|m Simon see them. I expect before you receive 
this you will have read the announcement which we have de¬ 
cided to make immediately after arriving at Delhi. 

"We have held several meetings on the ship, and I am quite 
satisfied that if our Indian friends will act sensibly a very good 
settlement of Indian problem is not only possible but hi^y 
{»obable. 
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“We shall do everything possible to eradicate from their 
minds the deep-rooted suspicion and mistrust which, whether 
justifiable or not, appears to have become a religion with them. 
No progress, I am convinced, can be made until that distrust is 
replaced by a genuine, mutual friendship. As far as it is possible 
to do so, consistent with our responsibilities to the British Par¬ 
liament, we shall go all-out for the achievement of that result. 
We intend that every scrap of evidence—oral or documentary— 
submitted to the Commission by or on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment shall be available to the Indian Committees (should such be 
appointed) equally with ourselves. We shall also afford facili¬ 
ties for members of the Committees to cross-examine witnesses. 
I think you will have little to complain of when the Commis¬ 
sion's intentions are made public. In any case I do not think 
you will feel that you have been let down. 

“We have had a delightful voyage and are all in the best of 
health. When we reach India we may be treated as “untouch¬ 
ables” but we will not permit ourselves to be included in the 
depressed classes.” 

After his arrival in England, Graham Pole wrote a long note 
on “The Simon Commission—^Is the Indian Boycott Justified”. In 
this note, he refers inter alia to British Labour Party leaders 
meetings with Lord Birkenhead: 

“Mr. Baldwin s first pronouncement, in announcing the ap¬ 
pointment of the Royal Commission, was such as to leave no 
opening whatever for any self-respecting Indian to co-operate. 
After that and after Lord Birkenhead's (in many ways unfortu¬ 
nate speech in the House of Lords), a sub-Committee of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party consisting of Mr. Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald, Mr. Philip Snowden, and Mr. George Lansbury, had 
meeting after meeting with Lord Birkenhead in the course of 
which—^it is common knowledge—^the Government agreed to 
modify, in many important aspects, the announcements made by 
Mr. Baldwin, Lord Birkenhead and by the Viceroy in India. 
These changes were, it was understood, embodied in the speeches 
of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. George Lansbury. Mr. Bald¬ 
win, in winding up the debate for the Government, spoke of 
approaching the Indians “as friends and as equals” but nowhere 
did he specifically accept the definite propositions laid down by 
the Labour leaders, although he expressed himself as being in 
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geoeral agreement with them. 

I find» in my conversations with Indians throughout India, 
that diey simply do not believe that Mr. Baldwin meant to 
accept these propositions, nor do they believe that they are 
binding on Sir John Simon and the other members of the Royal 
Commission. They know (and it is common knowledge, I find, 
throughout India) that ever since the issue of the Reforms En¬ 
quiry Committee Reports in 1924 the various Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments and the Central Government have been preparing a 
case against further advances to any appreciable extent. And 
this case is not to be put before the Indian Committee, if it 
should be appointed, as they will be unable to bring evi¬ 
dence and arguments to meet it. That is one of the fundamental 
reasons why they are opposed to the appointment of a Commis¬ 
sion from which Indians are excluded. They resent Lord Birk¬ 
enhead's reference to the Commission as a “jury” (on which they 
have no representation) before whom they must as petitioners 
put their case. They see no "equality of status" in that proce¬ 
dure. They resent the fact that "evidence” will be put before 
the Simon Commission of which they have no knowledge and 
to which they are allowed to make no reply. Hartshome’s assu¬ 
rances to Graham Pole in his letter of 3rd February 1928 to 
treat the Indian Committee on par with the Simon Commission 
were not fulfilled.” 

Miss Mayo's book “Mother India” was just then published. 
Graham Pole’s remarks on this book in his "India in Transition” 
are pertinent; 

“There was another and a serious element in Indian mis¬ 
trust at that time. Miss Katherine Mayo’s much talked of book 
had recently appeared. It appeared at the most critical moment 
in India's political fortunes, at a time when it could be calculat¬ 
ed to do the most harm and create the most prejudice against 
her. Indians inevitably believed that the book had been publish¬ 
ed purposely at this juncture, in order to make the worst jx>ssible 
atmosphere. 

There were two editions of the book, an American and an 
English one. Readers of the English edition will remember that 
it made a very grave attack on the Hindus and the Hindu society. 
In the American edition there were various attacks made on the 
Musalmans—-but these were omitted’ from the English edition. 
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Why were they so omitted? Hindus who had read the American 
version had o:^y one answer—because it was the British policy 
to support die Muslim minority against the Hindus. They ob¬ 
served that in India Miss Mayo seined to have been entertained 
by high officials, and shepherded about by members of the Cri¬ 
minal Investigation Department." 

The political and social boycott of the Simon Commission 
was complete and wherever the Commission went, it was receiv¬ 
ed with black flags. To assuage Indian opinion, Sir John Simon 
made half-hearted and belated concessions. He suggested that 
the Central and provincial Legislatures would be invited to con¬ 
stitute Committees to assist the Commission in its labours. This 
proposal was turned down by the Indian Legislative Assembly 
on the motion of Lala Lajpat Rai. 

On October 30th, the Simon Commission arrived at Lahore 
during its second visit. The Police lathi-charged the boycott de¬ 
monstrators in front of the Railway Station and Lajpat Rai, the 
most popular leader of the province received two blows on his 
chest, resulting in his death on November 17th. This resulted 
in humiliation and great indignation throu^out the country. 

The Bombay Corporation on my resolution was adjourned 
as a mark of protest and grief at this shameful and cowardly 
attadc on a political leader by the Police. 

Jawaharlal Nehru on November 29th, was similarly assault¬ 
ed by the police at Lucknow at the time of the Simon Commis¬ 
sion's visit there. He received more blows from the mounted 
Police and faced them comrageously. 

India was perfectly justified in boycotting the Simon Com¬ 
mission. As far back as 4th December, 1924, Birk^ihead had 
written to Reading: "To me it is frankly inconceivable that India 
will ever be fit for Dominion self-govemm^t." A montih later he 
had written: "In ultimate analysis the strength of the British 
position is that we are in India for the good of India." He beli¬ 
eved also that the Hindus and Muslims were irrcondlaMe, and 
he wrote: "All the conferences in the world cannot bridge the 
unbridgeable". Birkenhead left it unsaid tihat the policy of 
the British Government was to see to it that these two communi¬ 
ties would not get together and settle their differences. 

In January 1928, after their return from Calcutta hrom the 
Muslim League Conference, Ruttie and Jinnah s^Kirated. 1 can- 
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not find fault with either for this separation, whidi was due to 
temperamental differences and difference in age. Hieir points of 
view on various aspects of life were different. 1 can assert hrom 
personal knowledge that even today, 35 years after her death, 
that she retained her affection for Jinnah. Jinnah went to Eng- 
land on April 3, 1928, Ruttie followed a week later on lOdi 
April. There was a rapproachment between them when Ruttie 
was seriously ill in Paris in August-September, 1928. She went to 
Paris, got ill, entered a nursing home, so Jinnah followed, stay¬ 
ed with her and as Ruttie told me later, he ate the same food 
as she did at the nursing home. They returned to India s^arate- 
ly, she with her mother, but she was still very ill and 1 saw her 
practically every day between the middle of October ri^t till 
her death on 20^ February, 1929, except for the few days during 
the Christmas week, Mrs. Besant called me to Calcutta to 
attend the All Parties Conference to discuss the Nehru (Motilal) 
Report. I did not want to go to Calcutta as I did not like to 
leave Ruttie alone—she was not keeping good health—but the 
telegram from Mrs. Besant was a “Command* and I obeyed. 
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NEHRU REPORT 


Early in 1928, Birkenhead challenged the Indians to produce 
their own scheme for a Constitution, instead of always ‘indulging 
in mere destructive criticism* of the Government. Birkenhead's 
attitude towards India was contemptuous and he and the Bald¬ 
win Government did ever 5 ^hing possible to insult and provoke 
India, always harping on and magnifying the communal differ¬ 
ences between the two great communities—^Hindus and Muslims. 

The Congress and the rest of India did not take this insulting 
challenge lying down. 

Already at the Madras Congress in December, 1927, the 
Congress had directed the Congress Working Committee to draft 
a ‘Swaraj* Constitution in consultation with other parties. Ac¬ 
cordingly in February, 1928, an All Parties Conference met in 
Delhi, with Dr. Ansari, the Congress President, in the Chair and 
voted for "full responsible Government**. This was followed by 
a meeting in May in Bombay, appointing a sub-Committee to de¬ 
termine the principles of an Indian Constitution. The sub- 
Committee consisted of Motilal Nehru (Chairman) and included 
representatives of different political organisations—Sir Ali Imam 
and Shauib Qureshi (Muslim), Aney and Jayakar (Hindu Maha 
Sabha), Mangal Singh (The Sikh League), Tej* Bahadur Sapni 
(Liberals), N. M. Joshi (Labour), G. R. Pradhan (Non-Brahmins). 
Jawaharlal who was the General Secretary of the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee, also acted as the Secretary of the Constitution¬ 
making Committee, which came to be known as the Nehru 
Committee. 

It should be noted that Jinnah was not on this Committee as 
he had already left for England on 3rd April. 

The main question before the Committee was the position of 
the minorities, particularly tlie Muslims, in a free, self-governing 
and democratic India. It was realised that the Hindus heavily 
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Outnumbeted die Muslims and, dierefore, when British Bureau* 
cTacy was to give way to Indian Democracy, care was to be taken 
that the permanent advantage to the Hindus would not work 
against the interests of the Muslim minority. One of the wa)rs 
to safeguard the Muslim interests was the continuation of sepa¬ 
rate Muslim electorates but this could not be accepted as a 
pennanent solution. Other ways and means had to be found to 
tadcle this thorny problem. This was one of the headaches of 
the Nehru Committee. Dr. Ansan explains the difficulties to 
Gandhiji in his letter dated 28th June, 1928: 

“When 1 reached Allahabad there was a complete deadlock 
(in the Nehru Committee). The Sikhs would have no reservation 
of seats at all anywhere, neither for the majority nor for the mi¬ 
nority. The (Hindu) Mahasabha people would allow reservation 
for the minorities, but none for the majorities. The Congress 
and Muslim proposal was for a reservation of seats both for the 
majorities and the minorities. I tried in private discussion with 
different people to come to a commwi formula.” 

The Nehru Committee submitted its report which was con¬ 
sidered at the Conference in Lucknow in August, 1928. The 
most important among those who signed the report were Motilal 
Nehru, Tej Bahadur Sapru and Ali Imam. Among the organisa¬ 
tions represented at this Conference, apart from the Congress 
Working Committee, were All-India Liberal Federation, All-India 
Muslim League, Hindu Maha Sabha, Central Khilafat Commit¬ 
tee, Central Sikh League, the National Home Rule League^ 
All-India Conference of Indian Christians, Jamiat-ul-Ul^a, 
All-India States Peoples Conference, Congress Party in the As¬ 
sembly, Nationalist Party in the Assembly, British Indian Associa¬ 
tion of Oudh, Indian Association of Calcntta, Maharashtra Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, Sind National League, Deccan Sabha, Swadhin 
Bharat Sangh and the Provincial Congress Committees of Ajm^, 
Andhra, Bihar, Bengal, Burma, Central Provinces (Hindustani) 
and (Marathi), Delhi, Gujrat, Kamatak, Kerala, Punjab, Sind, 
United Provinces and Utkal ■— Dr. Ansari presided. The Maha¬ 
raja of M^imudabad, the colleague of Jinnah who had not yet 
returned to India, referred to the 1916 Lucknow Congress- 
League Pact and trusted diat the same spirit would prevail in 
the deHberaticms of the Conf^nce. He hoped that all parties 
would give unqualified support to the Nehru Committees Re* 
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port. Dr. Ansari congratulating the Nehru Committee, testified 
to the noble and single-minded devotion with which the Chair¬ 
man and Members of the Commitee had applied themselves to 
this epoch-making work. He emphasized the tremendous impli¬ 
cations attaching to the report: 

‘India has gone throu^ many and varied phases of the 
struggle for liberty, but never in the chequered history of this 
country's fight for freedom had representatives of all schools of 
political thought assembled together to draw up a definite scheme 
of our constitution. That has now been done by the Committee. 
It is in itself a historic event and when we see the background 
of the dark events of the last few years, resulting in spasmodic 
and ineffective attempts to introduce some light into the dark¬ 
ness of wilderness, of confused aims and objects in which we had 
lost ourselves, I need hardly tell you that this report becomes a 
doubly historic event.” With thi<5 high hope and expectations 
so ably expressed by Dr. Ansari, the Nehru Report so universally 
acclaimed by all parties was ushered in. 

Speeches appreciating the work done by the Nehru Com¬ 
mittee were made by Lala Lajpat Rai, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Pandit Madan Mohan Malawiya, Maulana Shoukat Ali, Dr. 
Annie Besant, Mohamed Yakub, Sarojini Naidu and J. M. Sen 
Gupta. 

Malwiya moved the following resolution seconded by 
C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar and supported by Tej Bahadur Sapru: 

“Without restricting the liberty of those political parties 
whose goal is complete independence, this Conference declares— 

(1) that the form of Government to be established in India 
should be responsible, that is to say, a Government in which the 
executive should be responsible to a popularly elected legislature 
possessing full and plenary powers; 

(2) that such form of Government shall in no event be lower 
tfian that of any self-governing dominion.” 

TTie first jarring note came from Jawaharlal Nehru. He op¬ 
posed Dominion Status and said that independence should be 
the goal. 

He read the following statement: 

“We, the signatories of diis statement, are of opinion that 
the Constitution of India should only be based on fill] inde¬ 
pendence. We feel that the resolution that has been placed 
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before the All Parties Conference definitely commits those who 
support it to a constitution based on what is termed Dominion 
Status. We are not prepared to accept this, and, we, dierefbre, 
cannot accept or support this resolution. We recognise that 
the preamble to the resolution gives us the right to carry on 
our activity in favour of independence, but this preamble does 
not in any way lessen the commitment contained in the second 
part of the resolution. 

“We have decided, however, not to obstruct or hamper 
the work of this Conference, but we desire to record our con¬ 
sidered opinion on this question and to dissociate ourselves from 
this particular resolution in so far as it commits us to the ac¬ 
ceptance of Dominion Status. We shall not take any part in 
this resolution by moving amendments or by voting on it. We 
propose to carry on such activity as we consider proper and 
necessary in favour of complete independence.” 

The main features of the Nehru Report in brief were a dec¬ 
laration of rights, a parliamentary system of Government, Domi¬ 
nion Status, a bicameral legislature, adult franchise, allocation 
of subjects between the Centre and the provinces, redistribution 
of provincial boundaries on a linguistic basis and an indepen¬ 
dent judiciary with a Supreme Court at its apex, separation ot 
Sind and an agreement on the Punjab issue. The Nehru Com¬ 
mittee had successfully reconciled the conflicting communal 
claims and tried to find a via media between the Congress and 
the Liberals. Dr. Besant summed up the result of the Con¬ 
ference : 

“The day of bondage is ending and the dawm of freedom is 
on the eastern horizon”. Dr. Ansari echoed the same senti* 
ments: “years of utter darkness in which the spectre of commu¬ 
nal differences oppresed us like a terrible nightmare. The work 
of the Nehru Committee had at last heralded the dawn of a 
blister day”. Motilal Nehru said in December: “It is an 
adiievement of which any country in the work! might well be 
proud.* 

Before the Conference ended, Mrs. Besant, Malawiya and 
Lajpat Rai were co-opted members of the Nehru Committee. 
In December, 1928, Motilal said: “It is difiScult to stand against 
the foreigner without offering him a unit^ front. It is not 
easy to offer him a united front while the foreigner is in our 
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midst domineering over us". 

The AU-lndia Convention met in Calcutta oa the 22nd De* 
cember, 1928 to finalise the Nehru Report. It was the most 
representative gathering of political and communal organisa¬ 
tions. Attemf^ were made to re-open the communal issue for 
which the Nehru Report had found a solution generally agreed 
upon by all parties at the Lucknow Conference in August. The 
Aga Khan had definitely taken a reactionary attitude and had 
opposed the Nehru Report. Jinnah unfortunately was not in 
India from April to late October and therefore had no hand in 
shaping the Nehru Report, which was mainly prepared by Moti- 
lal Nehru and Tej Bahadur Sapru Jinnah was present at the 
Calcutta Convention and he re-opened the communal issue by 
demanding on behalf of the Muslim League, reservation of one- 
third of the seats in the Central legislature and the vesting ot 
residuary powers in the province. It should be remembered 
that the Muslim League at that time was firiendly to the Con¬ 
gress; it was not anti-Congress and it was not reactionary. But 
this communal issue was not as important as the one raised by 
Siinivas Aiyangar, demanding independence in place of domi¬ 
nion status. He read a statement signed among others by him¬ 
self, Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas Chandra Bose, and Satyamurti. 
The statement said inter aUa: “We dissociate ourselves from 
this constitution in so far as it commits us to acceptance of 
Dominion Status." 

To this Mrs. Besant replied: “Independence and Dominion 
Status meant practically the same thing. Dominion Status meant 
that they would have their own Army and Navy and that was 
essentially necessary to the country desirous of winning free¬ 
dom from another country not willing to grant it. That was why 
self-governing dominions could do as they liked. If India de¬ 
sired to be free, she could be free in a few minutes. The diange 
of attitude would be enough to bring Great Britain to her 
senses. Swaraj will be granted to you when it becomes danger¬ 
ous to refuse it." 

C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar representing the Nati onal Liberal 
Federation made a fitting speech in support of dominion sta¬ 
tus. He asked if it was not a fact that during the last twelve 
months the national cause had been enhanced in volume and 
intensity of expression by the unity which had been secured of 
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all parties in regard to the Simon Cianmission. The attitude 
of men like Sir Ali Imam and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had pro* 
foundly modified the political situation in India. 

Tej Bahadur Sapm made a forceful speech for unity and 
said that he was prepared to grant to Jinnah his demand for 
l/3rd representation in the Central Legislature. 

Jayakar opposed Jinnah's amendment and his opposition 
influence the final voting by which Jinnah’s amendments were 
thrown out. 

In his final reply, Jinnah made a conciliatory and persuasive 
and not aggressive speech. He said in moving his amendments; 
"I am not speaking on this question as a Mussalman but as an 
Indian. You must remember that the two major communities 
in India are Hindus and Mussalmans and naturally, therefore, 
these two communities have got to be reconciled, united and 
made to feel that their interests are common and they are march¬ 
ing together.” 

Jinnah wanted the security of the minority to be considered. 
Jinnah continued: “We are sons of this land, we have to live 
together. We have to work together and whatever our differ¬ 
ences may be let us not arouse bad blood. Nothing will make 
me more happy than to see Hindus and Muslims united.” 

Gandhiji had practically taken no direct or active interest 
in the All India political problems right from 1925. He had 
taken little active interest in the Gauhati Session of die Con¬ 
gress in 1926, or the Madras Congress Session in 1927. And he 
attended the All Parties Convention at Calcutta in December, 
1928 at the special request of Motilal Nehru. This enabled 
him to re-enter actively and take the leadership of all India 
political life, an opportunity which he seized.with both hands. 

At the Convention he was in favour of the Nehru Report 
demanding Dominion Status. But after Srinivas lyengar^s in¬ 
sistence on Independence, he without so much as consultations 
with other leaders conceded that if Dominion Status wore not 
given to India within a year, India should then demand com¬ 
plete independence. What happened at this Convention, I said 
in a signed letter which appeared in the Indian Social Reforms 
of 8th January, 1944: 

*lt was unfortunate that die Nehru Report was called the 
Nehru Report. It did lead to jealousies and personal bkioerings. 
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1 was present in Calcutta in December, 1928 on the platform 
with Dr. Besant when the Nehru Report was being considered 
at the All-Parties Conference. Candhiji, Besant, Sapru, Jinnah, 
Nehru, C.P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, Sarojini Naidu, Jayakar—^what 
a powerful combination —were all there on the platform, fitt¬ 
ing for the adoption of the Nehru Report, which had asked for 
full Dominion Status and also made for full communal settle¬ 
ment between the Muslims and the Hindus. Sriniwas Iyengar 
wanted Independence instead of Dominion Status. There was 
much more a personal element in this than a question of prin¬ 
ciple. Dominion Status would have won the day, but Candhiji 
allowed himself to be influenced by Sriniwas Iyengar inspite 
of the fact that he knew the latter s quarrel was more a result 
of his persona] differences with Motilal Nehru than his zest for 
winning complete Independence for India. Without c(Misulting 
Motilal Nehru, Sapru, Jinnah or Besant, Candhiji made a com¬ 
promise with Sriniwas Iyengar that if Dominion Status were 
not won or promised during the year 1929, Candhiji himself 
would ask for Independence in December, 1929. Candhijis 
compromise upset Sapru, Besant, Jinnah, etc., but they were 
powerless against Candhiji’s influence. Then Jayakar attacked 
the communal adjustment suggested in the Nehru Report and 
this was the second and last nail in the coffin of the Report. 

The result of Candhiji s compromise with Sriniwas Iyengar 
led to the resolution of Independence passed at the 1929 Lahore 
Congress, with Jawaharlal Nehru as its President. This was fol¬ 
lowed by the Dandi March in February, 1930. And so the 
story goes on. Politically we are back in 1860 s today and our 
leaders are still indulging in the luxury of quiet jail life and 
the rest of them who are out, go on making speeches, making 
the situation worse every time they open their mouths.** 

In spite of these two set-backs due to Candhiji’s compromiw 
with Sriniwas Iyengar and Jayakar*s opposition to communal 
settlement, the Conference was successful to the extent that 
all parties were working together for die framing of a generally 
accepted new Constitution for India. But the good work had 
to be continued. Mrs. Besant and other leaders, therefore, 
wanted diat the Conference should not be adjourned sine (Se, 
The Congress leaders thou^t odierwise. They decided to 
go it alone. That very week that the All-Party OmventiOD met 
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at Calcutta, during the Christmas Wedc of 1928, the Congress 
Session met under the Presidentship of Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
Gandhiji moved die principal resolution adopted by the Work¬ 
ing Cmnmittee with a majority of one to which Jawaharlal, 
thou^ Secretary of the Congress and the Working Committee, 
moved an amendment. "You are going too fast”, Gandhiji 
wrote to Jawaharlal early in 1928, “You should have taken time 
to think and become acclimatised"*. A few days later, he con¬ 
fessed: "die differences between you and me appear to be so 
vast and so radical that there seems to be no meeting ground 
between us”. As a result of discussion on Gandhiji s resolution 
and Jawaharlal s amendment, Gandhiji moved an amended re¬ 
solution : 

“This Congress having cmisidered the Constitution re¬ 
commended by the All Parties Committee Report welcomes 
it as a great contribution towards the solution of India's 
political and communal problems and congratulates the 
Committee on the unanimity of its recommendations and 
while adhering to the resolution relating to complete Inde¬ 
pendence passed at the Madras Congress approves of the 
Constitution drawn by the Committee as a great step in 
political advance, specially as it represents the largest mea¬ 
sure of agreement attained among the important parties 
in the Country. 

'Subject to the exigencies of political situation, this 
Congress will adopt the Constitution, if it is accepted in 
its entirely by the British Parliammt on or before the 31st 
December, 1929, but in the event of its non-acceptance by 
that date or its earlier rejection, the Congress will organise 
a campaign of non-violent non-co-operation by advising the 
country to refuse taxation and in such other manner as 
may be decided upcm. 

“Consistently with the above, nothing in this resolu¬ 
tion shall interfere with carrying on in the name of the * 
Congress of propaganda for complete Independence.” 

This resolution was the last straw which broke completely 
the unity achieved at the All-Parties Conference and the Nehru 
Report received a severe blow. The Congress spumed the co¬ 
operation of the other parties including the Muslim League 
which it had asked for in the Madias Congress of December, 
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1927. It should be remembered diat this All-Parties Confer¬ 
ence came into existence throu^ a resolution of die Congress 
and the Congress now mercilessly killed it. No leaders outside 
the orthodox Congress opinion could agree to make demands 
for Swaraj and Dominion Status, accompanied by threats of 
non-violent non-co-operation and Civil Disobedience unless 
their demands were granted within a year. It has to be sorrow¬ 
fully noted that the impetuous Jawaharlal Nehru was req)on- 
sible for this change of attitude both as regards the All-Parties 
Conference and the demand for complete independence, Mrs. 
Besant who attended the Congress as an ex-President, opposed 
the amended Candhi-Jawaharlal Resolution. Her speech is 
worth recording. She objected to the second clause of the re¬ 
solution. It was stated that if the Nehru Constitution is not 
adopted, the Congress would organise Non-co-operation, includ¬ 
ing non-payment of taxes. She also objected to the third clause 
where Independence was permittwi to be preached in the name 
of the Congress. She complained that she had been in the 
meeting from nine o'clock and so far only one side of die case 
had been presented and the other side had not been fairly 
treated. She reminded them of the part which she and others 
took in the beginning <rf the year at the sacrifice of leisure and 
money in laying the foundation of the Report as well as in po¬ 
pularising the recommendations. But there was no opportunity 
of making a reasoned speech in favour of that report in this 
meeting, where a good deal of time had been taken up to the 
advocacy of the so-called compromise motion introducing the 
non-co-operation movement as part of the substantive resolution. 
It gave everything to one side and practically nothing to the 
other. Dr. Besant's fundamental objection to the resolution was 
that they could not get Independence without altering the creed 
of the Congress. Hie present creed was Swaraj by all peaceful 
and legitimate means. If they passed this resolution it would 
necessitate a diange of creed and break the Congress fiato pieces 
no matter what they might say. She admitted that the Inde¬ 
pendence party had a perfect ri^t to carry on i^paganda. At 
die same time those who stood for Dominion Status had an equal 
rig^t to do propaganda for the Nehru Report. But this Res^u- 
tion permitted die Independence Party to do propaganda in the 
name of the Congress. Independence could give diem nothing 
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more liian what could be obtained under Dominion Status; and 
while Independence could not be got except by fighting for whidi 
the Indians were not prepared. Dominion Status could be had 
by constitutional means. If they changed the Congress oeed 
into independence those who stood fnr Swaraj by peaceful means 
could not be within it. By this resolution, the whole aspect was 
chan^d, and diey were putting the country on fire. 

Referring to acceptance by the Congress of the Nehru 
Report being conditional on acceptance of it by Great Britain, 
Mrs. Besant said: **Why on earth should the British Parliament 
do the work which we have to do? You misunderstand the 
British Parliament very seriously, if you think they will do 
when don’t do our own and we don’t send a bill to Parliament. 
You say in this resoluticai that subject to the exigencies of the 
political situation, you will adopt the Constitution. Who is to 
be the Judge? Who is going to introduce a bill in Parliament 
by way of acceptance of the report? Who is going to draft your 
bill for it? Wh«i the British Parliament has adopted your Bill, 
the whole thing is over and what has Congress to do? There is 
no need for any further action for it. Proceeding, Mrs. Besant 
entirely disagreed with the idea of starting non-operation and 
refusal of payment of taxes. Mrs. Besant continued: she had 
learnt the lesson in politics that in such a campaign as non-co-ope¬ 
ration, it wasnottheleaders who suffered, but the poor defence¬ 
less masses. People would get their lands confiscated and their 
cattle sold off by the Revenue Officei, and their peasantry would 
be defenceless. For starting non-co-operation, there must be a 
common grievance as was the case in South Africa and Bardoli 
where Mr. Gandhi succeeded, but in a vast country IBs India, 
it was different to organise a mass revolt. Gandhi-Jawaharlal 
resolution was passed. Cleariy enough, there was a clash be¬ 
tween Motilal and Jawaharlal and Motilal was worried by the 
opposition from a radical wing of Congressmen led by his son, 
Jawaharlal. The extremist section led by Jawaharlal, with the 
support of Gandhiji, had triumphed. Motilal could never have 
been haj^y with this resolution of the Congress but he was 
helpless against his leader, Gandhiji, and his son, Jawaharlal. 
The saddest part of the story is that though Gandhiji and Jawa¬ 
harlal almost invariably disagreed with each other on funda¬ 
mental principles for the next eighteen years (192B-1947), th^ 
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always made an unholy compromise and passed unanimous 
negative resolutions. 

The Muslim League Session was held at Calcutta in the 
same week as the Congress Se^ion and the All-Parties Confer¬ 
ence. Hie Maharaja of Mahmudabad who presided over the 
Muslim League Session said: 

“An annual session of the All-India Muslim League was 
never held in the last two decades under conditions of greats 
possibilities than today. DifFerences of opinion there are and 
there will be, but no school of thought desires to stand still. 
The differences relate to the degrees of changes only.” He con¬ 
tinued: "I will content myself with some of the cardinal prin¬ 
ciples only. To my mind these stand out under three heads. 
There is a party that demands “Independence”, that is to say, 
the severance oi the British connection. Then there is larger 
group that pins its faith on Dominion Status within the British 
Commonwealth. The third question is a question of supreme 
moment that materially affects the realisation either of the two 
political concepts mentioned above. I mean the conflict cfl* 
communal basis and prejudices. No national aspiration is worth 
the name if it disregards the interest of any community in our 
vast country. At no time in the history of India was a call for 
unity more insistent than now." Referring to demand for Inde¬ 
pendence in the Congress, Mahmudabad said: 

“Political theories, however idealistic, yield no beneficial 
results when divorced from actualities. The application of the 
doctrine of independence in the sense of severance of British 
connections is to my mind a hopelessly unworkable proposition. 
India's place in the British Commonwealth is a place of undeni¬ 
able security. Her association with the British Commonwealth 
is a valuable asset and in my judgment it will be a folly to des¬ 
troy diis precious commodity with our own hands. It is my 
conviction that there is plenty of room for the growth, develop¬ 
ment and expression of Indian nationalism within the ambit of 
India's connections with England. There is yet an additional 
reason for brushing aside the suggestion of Independence*. It 
lies in the fact that Dominion Status as contained and defined 
in the Nehru Report gives all the rights of citizenship, all the 
incidence of undiluted democracy, and all the requisites of poli¬ 
tical freedom that Independence' could confer. Regarding 
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communal differences, Mehmudabad said; **Approacb the sub¬ 
ject in the spirit of broad-mindedness. As far as I can see the 
differences between the Muslim minority and the Hindu majo¬ 
rity have narrowed themselves down to issues that are few and 
not essentials of any first principles,’* 
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JINNAH—1929 


As Jinnah played a most important part in Indian history 
along with Gandhiji, Vallabhbhai Patel and Jawaharlal Nehru 
ri^t from 1929 till 1947 it is pertinent for historical records to 
give the personal story of Jinnah from that year. And this per¬ 
sonal story has intimate connection with his separation from 
his wife, Ruttie, in January, 1928 till her passing away in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1929. 

Throu^out January and February, 1929, Ruttie continued 
to be ill and this depressed her. She hardly ever went out, 
except for short walks with me. Every evening Jinnah came 
to see her and Ruttie, Jinnah and 1 kept on talking as in the 
old times. Jinnah was not particularly perturbed over the 
failure of the All-Parties Conference to settle the communal 
issue. He felt that sooner or later, the Congress and the Muslim 
League would come to a settlement. Ruttie and Jinnah were 
getting reconciled to each other. Krishnamurti was to come to 
Bombay at the end of January and Ruttie asked me if I could 
bring him to tea on 1st February. Krishnamurti, his Secretary 
Yadunandan Prasad and 1 met her at tea at 5 in the afternoon. 
1 IdFt at about 6.30 to keep another engagement, but Krishna- 
murti invited her to dinner for the 2nd February at the house 
of his host, my friend, Ratansi D. Morarji. Ruttie accepted for 
herself and for me and we had a most pleasant meeting with 
Krishnamurti again. On 13th February, Ruttie, my wife and I 
went to the cinema for the after dinner show. The Bombay 
riots were on then and as Hony. Presidency Magistrate I was 
on the night duty on 16th-17th February at Byculla. In the 
early morning, I went to meet Mrs. Besant arriving from Madras 
at the station, then 1 lunched with her. As 1 went to my resi¬ 
dence, Ruttie came, terribly depressed and unhappy. She spent 
about four hours with me at my flat, then 1 took her home and 
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she made tea for me. 1 could not leave her in that condition 
of terrific d^ression, so I did not go and have tea with Mrs. 
Besant as she had asked me to do. I left Ruttie at 7 promising 
to call back by 10-15 p.m. after 1 had seen Mrs. Besant off at 
the station. 1 apologist to Mrs. Besant for having not met her 
at tea and told her that I had to be with Ruttie as she was 
feeling so unhappy. She asked me to look after her. When I 
got to Ruttie s place at 10-15 I discovered to my horror that she 
was unconscious. I was able to revive and awaken her. Next 
morning—18th February, she rang me up and asked me to see 
her on my way to office; she was still most depressed. I tried 
to comfort her as best as 1 could and as 1 was leaving her 1 said: 
‘I’ll see you to-ni^t”. She replied: “If I am alive. Look after 
my cats and don't give them away". These were the last words 
Ruttie spoke to me. 1 was dining out at Andheri that night and 
when I went to Ruttie’s house at 11-15 p.m. I found her fast 
asleep. As I had not slept for continuously two nights I went 
home. 

On the 19th afternoon, I was informed by telephone that 
she was unconscious again and there was very little hope of 
her living. Immediately 1 called at her house but could not 
see her. On the 20th February evening—^her birthday—she 
passed away. Jinnah was away in Delhi for the Budget Ses¬ 
sion of the Assembly but returned to Bombay in time for the 
funeral on the 22nd. Col. and Mrs. Sokhey and I met him at 
the Grant Road Station. I was sitting besides Jinnah for all the 
five hours the funeral rites were performed. I knew that Ruttie 
would have liked to be cremated and I said so to Jinnah, but 
she was buried under Muslim rites. 

Jinnah put up a brave face and after a tense silence, he 
began to talk hurriedly of his work in the Assembly a week be¬ 
fore, and how he helped Vithalbhai Patel, the Speaker, out of 
the ti^t comer the latter had got into with Government. Hien, 
as Ruttie's body was being lowered into the grave, Jinnah, as 
the nearest relative was the first to throw the earth on the grave 
and he broke down suddenly and sobbed and wept like a ^hdd 
for minutes together. 1 foUovped Jinnah and looking for the 
last time throu^ sorrowful and tearful eyes at the mortal re¬ 
mains of the lovely and beautihil immortal soul, 1 promised to 
Ruttie that one day I would write her full story and it took 
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me more than thirty years to fulfil this promise. I dedicated to 
Ruttie my 85 page "Gandhiji throu^ my Diary Leaves'* (1915* 
1948), published in May 1950. Jinnah asked me to meet him 
the next evening as he knew that I was with Ruttie all tiirough 
the weeks prior to her death. 

Never have 1 found a man so sad and so bitter. He 
screamed his heart out, speaking to me for over two hours, my* 
self listening to him patiently and sympathetically, occasionally 
putting a word here and there. Something I saw had snapped 
in him. The death of his wife was not just a sad event, not 
just something to be grieved over, but he took it, this act of 
God, as a failure and a personal defeat in his life. I am afraid 
he never recovered right till the end of his life from this terrible 
shock. 

Jinnah’s personal and political life was as clean as can be 
and free from corruption. He bought “South Court”, the house 
on Mount Pleasant Road, in 1916. It was a kind of nineteenth 
century country house and not modem. During the years after 
their marriage, “South Court” was my second home and I en¬ 
joyed the confidence and friendship of both Ruttie and Jinnah. 
I had great respect for Jinnah as my political leader in Bombay 
and as a friend. After his marriage with Ruttie in the spring 
of 1918, he had no separate existence away from his wife. He 
found in her a great source of inspiration. His personal, poli¬ 
tical and social life was always with Ruttie. She was always 
with him and made his life in all its aspects, pleasant, carefree 
and well worth living. Jinnah, after his marriage, resigned from 
the Orient Club, where he used to play Chess and Billiards, 
He never played cards. He abhorred every kind of gambling 
and all games of chance. 

Her death left Jinnah completely lonely. He never recov¬ 
ered from this loneliness and this loneliness added to the bitter¬ 
ness of his life; and I must add that this bitterness, bom out of 
this personal loss and disappointment, travelled into his politi¬ 
cal life. This, I feel, is the correct analysis of Jinnah's political 
bitterness which lasted throughout the nineteen years that he 
lived after his wife's death,, and influenced his political life and 
opinions. Diis is a sad sad story. 

On his wife's death, Jinnah withdrew into his Ivoiy Tower 
and he became a perfect isolationist. From a cheerful, pleasant 
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and social friend with a dry sense of humour, he became ego^ 
centric and was sensitive to aritidlsm. He could not stand 
abuse, ridicule, misunderstanding and misrepresentation of his 
actions, and never forgave those, who unwisely and unjustly, 
indulged in them. His wife’s death reacted on him so severely 
that never once during the remaining nineteen years of his life 
did he refer to her directly or indirectly or mention her name. 

1 never saw Ruttie’s photographs in his house. Ruttie had a 
beautiful collection of jades, rare artistic articles and first edi¬ 
tions of books and they would have made an excellent Museum. 
But all that Jinnah did was to put them in boxes and forgot all 
about them. 

It is futile to contemplate and speculate how Jinnah s poli¬ 
tical life would have shaped if Ruttie had been by his side 
through the fateful thirties and forties. Ruttie was a great na¬ 
tionalist with no communal bias or prejudices. I have not the 
slightest doubt that if Ruttie had lived Jinnah would have asked 
her to go back to his house and she would have agreed and 
there would have been most perfect and full reconciliation be¬ 
tween them. Every day Ruttie used to enquire from me how Jin¬ 
nah was working in the Legislative Assembly, and whether the 
reports appearing in the Congress press that he was turning com¬ 
munal were true. She, the great nationalist, was disturbed 
about these reports. I assured her that Jinnah was not turning 
communal, that he was a staunch nationalist, and that the Con¬ 
gress leaders and the Congress press were mischievously misre¬ 
presenting him. Ruttie kept herself away from participating 
in active politics, but was helpful to Jinnah and Jinnah, influ¬ 
enced by her, kept non-communal. 

Was Jinnah arrogant? I answered this question in a letter 
to the “Times of India” a part of which was published on 22 
November, 1953: 

“Piqued by Jinnah’s oppositior to his being appointed the 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, Sir Mirza Ismail, I am afraid, is 
unduly sensitive and creates a mountain of a molehill of a small 
insignificant incident, between the Nizam and Jinnah. Jinnah 
had quite a justifiable contempt for such Muslim leaders as 
called themselves “Nationalist Muslims” and who curried favour 
with the Congress High Command to win whose favour they 
abused and vilified Jinnah. The subsequent behaviour of the 
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Nizam right upto the Police action in September, 1948 as vi^ 
vidly described in Campbell Johnson’s book on Mountbc^tten 
"The End of a Mission” clearly shows up the Nizams duplicity 
and unwisdom. Jinnah was not particularly rude to the Nizam 
when he sat with outstretched legs and smoked a dgar. Jinnah, 
it will be remembered, was tall, had long thin legs and he had 
always to sit with outstretched legs and he was a good smoker. 

1 would like to give two instances of Jiimah’s behaviour 
which indicate his sense of good manner, courtesy and in die se¬ 
cond case his courage and fearlessness. 

The first was in my own flat on November 1st, 1929. Dr. 
Annie Besant was staying as my guest for the day on her way 
from Madras to Delhi. 1 had mentioned this to Jinnah and he 
said he would like to meet her, could he drop in about 10 in 
the morning on his way from his house to the Hi^ Court. Punc¬ 
tually he came at 10 in the morning and I was taking him to 
Dr. Besant’s room; I found him smoking a cigarette. All of us, 
including Jinnah, knew Dr. Besant’s dislike for smoking; so 1 
suddenly shouted: "Jinnah, throw away that cigarette.” “I am 
awefuUy sorry, Kanji, thank you very much” he said and he 
threw away the cigarette. Dr. Besant overheard my sug^stion 
and said to Jinnah: "It is all-right; you can keep on smoking. 
Jinnah said: “No, Dr. Besant, No. Kanji is quite ri^t. I apo¬ 
logise to you.” 

The other incident took place on 17th August, 1940 in 
Government House, Bombay. A week after the August 8 pro¬ 
posals, Jinnah was asked to meet the Viceroy. Just before that 
week, Linlithgow had announced his War Advisory Council, on 
which he had among others nominated Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, 
the Chief Minister of the Punjab. The Muslim League had 
announced its decision to boycott this Council and inspite of it, 
Sikandar Hyat Khan, a Member of the League, had agreed to 
serve on die Council. Jinnah had stated in the Press that Lord 
Linlithgow had thus double-crossed the Muslim League. 
Jinnah’s appointment with the Viceroy was at 11 a.m. but Jinnah 
did not arrive at the Government House till 11-15 inqflte of 
frantic telephone calls. To keep the Viceroy waiting wag leae 
Tnafeste, Jinnah did not apologise for his coming late and as 
they shook hands and sat down, die Viceroy is reported to have 
told Juinah that he has seen in the Press that Jinnah mis- 
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understood the Vicero/s action and he wanted to clear up the 
misunderstanding. Jinnah immediately got up and said he 
wanted no explanation from die Viceroy and saying this, Jinnah 
left the Viceregal Chamber, leaving the Viceroy cold and dry. 
Those who knew of Linlithgow’s pomposity, realised how he 
must have felt then. 

It does one’s heart good to see that at least one Indian of 
the stature and incorruptibility of Jinnah had the courage and 
honesty to tell the British Viceroy what he thou^t of him when 
the other Indian leaders including the Congress High Com¬ 
mand were lapping it up with phrases like “the best English 
gentleman”, “the best Christian gentleman”. 

I first met Jinnah in June, 1916 and last I met him was on 
December 12, 1946. During these 30 years of close and inti¬ 
mate friendship, though I was his junior in age and political 
hierarchy, I had nothing but extreme kindness and great friend¬ 
ship and consideration from him. 

One complaint against Jinnah was diat he was too proud 
and arrogant to go and see Gandhiji at the latter s residence 
and insisted on Gandhiji going to see him. This was not true 
in the early years of their political friendship inspite of serious 
differences of opinion. But Jinnah explained to me why he 
stopped going to see Gandhiji and instead requested him to 
come and see him. This is, he explained, what happened. 
Hardly was he with Gandhiji than one after one his secretaries 
and associates came in and interrupted die conversation on aU 
kinds of flimsy excuses—articles had to be revised, papers were 
to be corrected immediately, a young daughter-in-law had come 
to see him complaining against ill-treatment by her mother-in- 
law, etc., etc. and no proper discussion could take place. Jinnah 
complained to Gandhiji that if the latter’s colleagues did not 
like Jinnah coming down for frank talks, he would not any more 
come to Gandhiji’s house, and Gandhiji accepting Jinnah's 
just grievance readily agreed. 

In personal life, Jinnah was correct and spick and span. 
He was rightly described as the best dressed politician and 
gentleman in India. Nobody knew how much Jinnah owed in 
this matter to his wife, Ruttie. Captain Victor Thompson, War 
Correspondent of the "*Daily Herald” had this to say about 
Jinnah in August, 1942; 

F 23 
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*‘Mr. Jinnah is as spick and span as his home. His smart 
grey suit fits his sparse figure perfectly. His ties and socks are 
gay but impeccable. With his monocle, acquiline face, pierc¬ 
ing eyes and smooth grey hair, he looks like a handsome younger 
brother of George Arliss. He speaks with clarity gained from 
years at the Bar.” 



Chapter XXVII 


“1929” 


After the three hectic weeks in Calcutta in December, 1928 
where the All-Parties Conference to consider the Nehru Report, 
the Indian National Congress and the Muslim ^League met, 
January and February, 1929, passed off quietly. There were 
some four outstanding events during the next four months— 
(1) Motilal Nehru's censure motion against the Govemmait, (2) 
the arrest and trial of the Communist leaders for their conspiracy 
in Meerut, (3) the Public Safety Ordinance issued by the Vice¬ 
roy and (4) the coming into power and office in U.K. of the Lab¬ 
our Government, after which Lord Irwin went for four months 
to England for consultation with the Labour Government. 

Then came the Viceroy’s announcement on his return to 
India promising Dominion Status and the Round Table Con¬ 
ference in London. This was followed by the Leaders' accept¬ 
ance of the Viceroy's offer. But the Congress extremist section 
led by young Jawaharlal and Subhas Bose, were not in a mood 
to accept their leaders' advice. They wanted Independence. 
Followed then the abortive Conference between the Viceroy 
and Gandhiji, Motilal, Sapru, Jinnah and PateL The last im¬ 
portant event of this fateftil yeaj—1929—^was the Lahore Con¬ 
gress presided over by Jawaharlal, which rejected the Round 
Table Conference invitation and declared Independence as 
India's goal. 

On 11th Mardi, Motilal Nehru moved a censure motion 
against Government. He recapitulated the history of the de¬ 
mand from February, 1924 for the grant of responsible Govern¬ 
ment and the summoning of a representative round table con¬ 
ference. Thou^ the resolution was passed by an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority, the response from the British Government was im- 
satisfactory. Then came the Muddiman Committee. Repression 
in Bengal followed. In December, 1924, the country unanim- 
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ously supported the national demand and condemned repres* 
sion. In May, 1925, C. R. Das made a generous offer which 
was not accepted by Lord Birkenhead. Lord Birkenhead re¬ 
fused to grant the weighty recommendations of the non-officials 
on the Muddiman Committee, three of whom were Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Motilal and Jinnah. In August, 1925, the Assmbly re¬ 
affirmed the national demand and indicated the lines on which 
a scheme of responsible government was required. Motilal him¬ 
self had told the Government that they were willing to co¬ 
operate on their own terms and ready to discuss those terms 
with the representatives of the British (Government, but that they 
would not submit to any constitution imposed from outside. That 
offer was rejected and the Congressmen decided to go into the 
country at the elections in support of the national demand and 
walked out of the Assembly after making a statement. 

Between January and March, 1927, all parties in the Assem¬ 
bly accepted the national demand and between May and De¬ 
cember, 1927, steps were taken for communal and political unity 
and an agreed national constitution. 

But Government appointed the all-white Simon Commis¬ 
sion against the wishes of the people of India. The boycott of 
the Commission was carried to the Assembly which repeated 
the national demand. There was then an All-Parties Conven¬ 
tion which decided on framing a Constitution and to continue 
the boycott of the Commission. All indications were that the 
Simon Report would satisfy none except the European group 
and the Treasury benches. 

The Nehru (Committee had ceaselessly worked and framed 
a Constitution based on the constitutions of the Dominions and 
claimed the same form of full responsible govonmrat 'v^udi 
the Dominions enjoyed. This was the latest form of the national 
demand. So far as the basic principle was concerned the whole 
country and all shades of ojrinion, political, religious, Com¬ 
mercial and industrial, were fully agreed. 

There was of course an important wing of the Congress 
which aimed at complete independence, but there was no sec¬ 
tion of people who would have anything less than full Dominion 
Status. As for the independence wing, it had also agreed to 
adopt the constitution proposed by die Committee if forthwith 
conceded by the Govemmrat. The country was at one hi do- 
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manding full responsible government of the Dominion type. 

No doubt, Motilal pointed out, there were certain points 
arising out of the general scheme of communal settlement pro¬ 
posed by the Committee which were a subject of controversy 
between certain sections of Hindus, Musalmans and Sikhs. Such 
differences in the nature of things must arise. The root cause 
of these differences lies in the common distrust of the Govern¬ 
ment. All that was needed was that Government should con¬ 
cede the main demand fmr Dominion Status based on adult 
suffrage. Motilall said: am certain that no sooner does full 

Dominion Status become an accomplished fact, than all differ- 
oices will automatically adjust themselves. If this is not coming, 
in the terms of the Calcutta Congress resolution, nothing con¬ 
tained in the Nehru Report will bind anybody and the Congress¬ 
men will be free to follow their own programme and invite 
the country to join them. The door of negotiation and compro¬ 
mise is still open and will always remain oxien. No constitution, 
however carefully drawn up, can subsist for all time to come. 
Whatever defects there are in the Nehru Committee scheme 
will be easily removed by mutual settlement sooner or later. So 
far as 1 am personally concerned, I would willingly concede the 
demand made by either party if only the other party would 
agree.” 

Motilal told Government not to seek shelter under the few 
pomts of difference that remain to be adjusted. He added: 
“We are always willing to confer with the representatives of the 
British Government on equal terms, provided India has the 
predominant voice and any agreement reached in such a con¬ 
ference is duly given effect to by necessary legislation.” Pandit 
Nehru refined critically to the Public Safety Bill and the Trade 
Disputes Bill. 

Motilal cxmcluded: “No lover of the country can contan- 
plate H^t-heartedly the implications of the non-co-operation 
movement. If we are driven to resort to non-cocperation, we 
shall be ready to take the consequences. As for the duty of the 
Government to govern, 1 fully agree. But there is the duty 
of the governed, that is, to secure just government for themselves 
on principles fully recognised all over the world and to spare 
no sacrifice, no suffering, however great, to achieve that end.” 

Jinnah supported Motilal’s censure motion but pointed out 
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that he was not in accord with the Conj^ess policy and pro¬ 
gramme of non-co-operation. He said: ‘1 stand here firmly and 
deliberately assert that the policy <rf my school of thought is in 
favour of the establishment of responsible js^vemment, nothing 
less, nothing more.” 

Jinnah reiterated the Muslim League demand for conced¬ 
ing 1/3 representation in the Central Legislature. 

The Censure Motion was carried by a majority. 

In September, 1928 was introduced in the Assembly the 
Public Safety Bill and after four days* debate it was thrown 
out by the Casting Vote of the President (Vithalbhai Patel). In 
January, 1929, it was brought forward again in a revised form 
and after a series of protracted debates, was ruled out of order 
by the President on the 11th of April. 

In between on March 20th the British Government in India 
started one of the large scale campaigns of repression. Large 
number of people were arrested and their houses searched. The 
campaign was intended against Communists. Among those ar¬ 
rested was S. A. Dange, then 29, the present Chairman of the 
Communist Party of India. The case was tried in Meerut and 
this case is therefore known as Meerut Conspiracy Case. 

Two days after the President had ruled out of order the 
Public Safety Bill, the principles of the Bill were enforced by 
an ordinance promulgated by the Governor-General—^Lord 
Irwin. The Ordinance inter alia aimed at deporting without 
trial any foreigner in the country whom the Government consi¬ 
dered objectionable. 

Justif 3 dng the Ordinance, the Viceroy said: "The ruling 
of the President debars my Government from asking the Legis¬ 
lature to give them the additional powers of which they con¬ 
ceived themselves to stand in need. We cannot ignore the fact 
that the men behind the revolutionary movements against which 
the Bill is directed will not stay their hands because the enact¬ 
ment by the Indian Legislature of the preventive legislation is 
postponed.” 

In Jime, 1929, Lord Irwin went to En^and at the invitation 
of the new Labour Prime Minister, Ramsay MacDonald, for con¬ 
sultations. He told the British Government of the serious situa¬ 
tion in India resulting horn the bittmiess caused by the all-White 
Simon Commission which was completely boycotted by aU die 
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important political parties, and impressed upon them the need 
for an enlightened policy. Sir John Simon asked the Prime 
Minister for the extension of the terms of reference so that the 
methods for the adjustment of future relationship between Bri¬ 
tish India and the States might be fully examined by the Com¬ 
mission. Simon further suggested that after the Report was 
published a conference should be arranged between the repre¬ 
sentatives of His Majesty’s Government and the representatives 
of British India and the States for the purpose of seeking the 
greatest possible measure of agreement for the final proposals 
to be submitted by the Cabinet to the Parliament. 

But it is clear that the British Government thou^ appar¬ 
ently accepting the suggestion of Simon, did not postpone action 
till after the Report was published. 

For on his return to India in October, 1929, Lord Irwin 
made a historic announcement on 31st October. The most im¬ 
portant part of the announcement was the following declara¬ 
tion: 

*T am authorized on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to state clearly that, in their judgment, it is implicit 
in the declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of India’s 
Constitutional progress, as then contemplated, is the attain¬ 
ment of Dominion Status.” 

Lord Irwin promised a round table conference of represen¬ 
tatives of British India and Indian States with the British Gov¬ 
ernment and the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

Lord Irwin said: “In die full realisation of this policy, it is 
evidently important that the Indian States should be afforded 
an opportunity of finding their place and even if we cannot at 
present exactly foresee on what lines this development may be 
shaped, it is from every point of view desirable that whatever 
can be done should be done to ensure that action taken now 
is not inconsistent with the attamment of the ultimate purpose 
which those whether in British India or the States, who look for¬ 
ward to some unity of All India, have in view.” 

The Viceroy concluded: 

“It is not necessary for me to say how greatly I trust, 
that the action of His Majest/s Giwemment may evoke 
response from and mlist the concurrence of all sections of 
oi^on in India, and I believe that all who wish India wdU, 
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wherever and whoever they are- desire to break throu^ the 
webs of mistrust that have ktdiy dogged the relations be¬ 
tween India and Great Britain. I am firmly assured that 
the course of action now prcqx)sed is at once the outcome 
of a real desire to bring to the body politic of India the 
touch that carries with it healing and health and is the 
method by which we may best hope to handle th^ hi^ 
matters in the way of constructive statesmanship.** 

Lord Irwin's announcement on behalf of the British Lab¬ 
our Government satisfied in many ways Motilal Nehru's demand 
for Dominion Status and Round Table Conference. This an¬ 
nouncement further anticipated the Lahore Congress to be held 
under the presidentship of Jawaharlal Nehru at the «id of the 
year when the ultimatum regarding the acceptance of Dominion 
Status was to expire on 31st December. 

The reception to Irwin Announcement was friendly and 
enthusiastic. The All-India leaders lost no time in meeting im¬ 
mediately in New Delhi to consider the proposals laid down by 
the British Labour Government. And on 4th November, four 
days after the announcement, the All-India leaders signed a 
joint manifesto, welcoming and accepting the proposals but 
made certMn suggestions in regard to further clarifications. The 
leaders' manifesto read inter alia: 

“We the undersigned have read with careful cmisideration 
the Viceregal pronouncement on the question of India's future 
status among the nations of the world. We appreciate the sin¬ 
cerity underlying the declaration, as also the desire of the Bri¬ 
tish Government to placate the Indian opinion. We hope to be 
able to tender our co-operation to His Majest/s Government 
in dieir effort to evolve a scheme of Dominion Constitution suit¬ 
able for India's needs but we deem it necessary that certain 
acts should be done and certain points should be cleared so as 
to inspire trust and ensure the co-operation of the princq^ 
political organisations in the country. 

“We consider it vital for the success of the proposed Con¬ 
ference that;—(A) A policy of general conciliation should be 
definitely adopt^ to induce a calmer atmosphere, (B) that poli¬ 
tical prisoners should be granted a general amn^ty, (C) that 
the representation of progressive political organisations should 
be effectively secured and that the Indian National Congress, 
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as die largest among them, should have predominant repce- 
sentation. 

"Some doubt has been expressed about the intexpretatioa 
of the paragraidi in the statement made by the Viceroy on be* 
half of His Majesty’s Government regarding Dominion Status. 
We understand, however, that die Conference is to meet not to 
discuss when Dominion Status is to be established but to frame 
a scheme of Dominion Constitution for India. We hope that 
we are not mistaken in thus interpreting the import and im¬ 
plications of the weighty pronouncement of H. E. the Viceroy." 

The manifesto demanded the immediate inclusion df a more 
liberal spirit in the Government of the country. The manifesto 
further wanted that the Round Table Conference should be 
convened as expeditiously as possible. 

Among the signatories to this we^hty all-party manifesto 
were Gandhiji, Motilal Nehru, Jawaharlal Nehru, Madan Mohan 
Malawiya, Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mrs. Besant, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
Dr. Ansari, V. J. Patel and Khaliquzzaman. Gandhiji and Moti¬ 
lal, from the Congress, enthusiastically welcomed the Viceroy’s 
announcement. Gandhiji had a hand in drafting along with 
Sa^mi, the manifesto and further he used his powers of pursua- 
sion on Jawaharlal to accept and sign this manifesto. But Jawa¬ 
harlal felt uncomfortable and wrote to Gandhiji withdrawing 
his signature. 

Subhas Bose and his leftist friends issued a separate state¬ 
ment, rejecting the proposals made by the Viceroy. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the British Press and the Conservative and Liberal Par¬ 
ties led by Lord Reading strongly criticised the Labour Govern¬ 
ment’s declaration. They played into the hands of the Indian 
Extremists who were therefore to a certain extent able to domi¬ 
nate the next meeting of the Working Committee at Allahabad 
on 14th November. Even then Gandhiji and Motilal remained 
firm; so also Vidialbhai Patel, then President of the Assembly, 
who was on friendly terms with the Viceroy at that time. 

But the Working Committee under the influoice of Jawa¬ 
harlal and Subhas Bose and further piqued by the opposition 
in England, demanded that the suggestions made in the Delhi 
manifesto were sine qua non for any co-operation. But Jinnah 
frit satisfied at the dedaration of Dominion Status as goal and 
with the procedure of the Round Table Cbnferenoe for thrad^ 
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ing out the details. Moreover, he also agreed with a section 
of the moderates who regarded as unwise the apparent impli¬ 
cations in the Delhi manifesto that the Congress would not co¬ 
operate if the conditions stated were not satisfied. Motilal was 
■anxious that the Round Table Conference idea should not be 
smashed to pieces as a result dF the conditions which the Con¬ 
gress insisted upon. He, therefore, suggested to Sapru that he 
{Sapru) should make efforts to arrange a meeting between the 
Viceroy and Candhiji. Sapru immediately started correspond¬ 
ence with the Viceroy, through the good offices of the Gover¬ 
nor of U.P. and requested the Viceroy that a meeting ^ould 
be arranged as early as possible between him and Candhiji. 
Vithalbhai Patel supported Sapru s efforts. 

The Viceroy lost no time in agreeing to this meeting and 
suggested that instead of seeing Candhiji alone, he would like 
to meet Motilal, Sapru, Jinnah and Vithdbhai Patel, along with 
Candhiji. The three or four points dF adjustment were the re¬ 
lease of prisoners, the composition of the Round Table Confer¬ 
ence by election or nomination with due and important wei^t 
to be given to the numerously big and most representative poli¬ 
tical organisation—the Indian National Congress. A few days 
later, the Labour Secretary of State, Wedgwood Benn, in reply 
to questions, as good as conceded to the demands made by the 
Congress on these points. The date of the Conference was 
fixed for 13th December, and Candhiji arrived in Bombay from 
Ahmedabad in good time to proceed to New Delhi for this 13th 
December Conference. 

But owing to the previous engagement of Motilal Nehru in 
an important law suit in Lucknow on the 12th, he suggtested 
the 14th. The 14th did not suit the Viceroy as he was going 
to Mysore for a shooting expedition! The date for the Con¬ 
ference was, therefore, fixed for the 23rd. This proved fatal 
to the success of the Conference. I shall explain. 

Candhiji proceeded to Wardha to spend these ten days 
before going to New Delhi. There he received Jawahaii^ 
Nehru’s Lahore Congress draft Presidential Address for "cor¬ 
rection’*. Jawcdiarlal was definite in his o^^on in this draft 
that the Congress should reject the invitation for the Round 
Table Conference. I have no doubt that this opinion influenced 
Candhiji at the Irwin Conference on the 23rd. 
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A bomb was thrown at the Viceroy's train on the as 
he was returning from Mysore, fortunately witiiout hurting 
anybody. 

'The Conference was to meet on the 23rd at 4 p.m. and 
Candhiji had started his weekly silence vow that morning to be 
broken at the Conference time at 4 p.m. Because of his silence, 
it was not possible for Sapru, Jinnah and Vithalbhai Patel to 
know of any change in Gan(hiiji s mind about the acceptance 
of invitation to the Round Table Conference. 

After preliminary and formal talk, the Viceroy came down 
to brass tacks and asked the delegation of the five leaders which 
point they would like to discuss first, the release of the pKsoners, 
the method of invitation, etc. It had been made dear that the 
Congress would get the highest number of delegates. 'They were 
to be selected by the Congress and their names were to be sent 
to the Viceroy who would in due course nominate them as dele¬ 
gates and thus meeting fuUy the Congress demand. So also, the 
demand for the release of political prisoners was to be conceded. 

But Candhiji said that before any details were discussed, 
he would like to give a general picture of the Indian political 
situation and started the story of India from the battle of Plassey 
in 1757 and the misrule of British Government which had led 
to complete loss of confidence in their bona fides. He, therefore, 
on his part could not agree to discuss the details in regard to 
the Round Table Conference unless Lord Irwin at that Con¬ 
ference definitely promised Dominion Status. Candhiji spoke 
for over an hour. 

This speech of Candhiji came as a bomb-shell not only to 
the Viceroy but also to Sapru, Jinnah and Vithalbhai. Candhiji 
had taken Motilal into his confidence. 

Candhiji would not discuss the details; he wanted a pro¬ 
mise from Lord Irwin, representing the British Government, ot 
immediate Dominion Status. 

Lord Irwin pointed out that it was with a view to decide 
all these major problems of Dominicm Status and self-govern¬ 
ment that the Conference was being convened and he was not 
in a position then and there to give any promise on behalf cA 
the British Government. The Conference broke up widiout 
settling anything. 

Three or four days later, Tej Bahadur Sapru came to Mad- 
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ras fw the Axmual Session of the Liberal Conference. 1 was 
in Madras then to attend the Hieosoi^ical Convention at Adyar. 
Mrs. Besant asked me to go with her to a private confer^oce in 
C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar’s house where Sapru confidentially 
gave the whole story of the convening and breaking up of the 
Conference, and read the correspondence between him and the 
Viceroy. 

There is no doubt that Gandhiji was influenced by the 
stand taken in Jawaharlals draft presidential address. I would 
like to speculate on one or two might-have-beens. Was the 
shooting expedition in Mysore so very important and urgent 
that thd Viceroy of India should give up such important state 
business to keep this prior shooting engagement? And if the 
Conference had been convened prior to GandhijiV reading 
Jawaharlals draft address, would not Gandhiji, and, therefore, 
the Congress, have accepted the invitation to the Round Table 
Conference? Could not have Motilal Nehru given up his prior 
legal engagement in Lucknow to attend the 13th December 
Conference? • How these small events can affect the fate of na¬ 
tions? I will ask one more question. If the Congress leaders 
had agreed to go to the Round Table Conference in London 
in 1930 as a result of the successful termination of the Irwin- 
Leaders Conference, would it not have been possible for the 
Congress and the Muslim League to come to an agreement with 
the Labour Government in England and we would have had a 
new Government of India Act jn 1932, satisfactory to all the 
parties concerned, the British Government, the Congress and the 
Muslim League, and ail other shades ot Indian opinion and the 
new reforms would have started working by 1933 or 1934 as it 
was definitely expected they would. A serious blunder was 
made, a great opportunity was lost. 

To diose of us who opposed Jawaharlals and Gandhiji’s 
demand of independence and complete breach with the Bri¬ 
tish Government, it must be a poor consolation that after 20 
years of struggle which was avoidable, Jawaharlal became the 
biggest protagonist of maintaining the British connections. The 
Congress leaders have been in the habit of discovering their 
mistake 15 to 20 years too late and even today they are follow¬ 
ing the same policy. 

The year 1929 ended with the Indian National Congress 
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Session held at Lcdiore under the presidentship of Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Candhiji was to have been the President but he wanted 
Jawaharlal to take the presidentship from his father, Motilal. 
This gratified Motilal in sjdte of the fact that Motilal disagreed 
with the leftist views of his son. But personal affection for his 
son and the feeling that the son was to succeed the Congress 
Cadi from his father, got the better of Motilal's judgment. 

The Congress passed a resolution for Independence moved 
by Candhiji and the resolution also decided not to participate 
in the Round Table Conference It further called upon the 
Congressmen to resign their seats in the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures and not to stand for future elections. The follow¬ 
ing is the text of the Resolution; 

"The Congress endorses the action of the Working Com¬ 
mittee in connection with the manifesto signed by party 
leaders, inchiding Congressmen, on the Viceregal pronounce¬ 
ment of the 31st October relating to Dominion Status and 
appreciates the efforts of the Viceroy towards the settle¬ 
ment of the national movement for Swaraj. The Congress, 
however, having considered all that has since happened, 
and the result the meeting between Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and other leaders and the Viceroy, 
is of opinion that nothing is to be gained in the existing 
circumstances by the Congress being represented at the 
proposed Round Table Conference. This Congress, there¬ 
fore, in pursuance of the resolution passed at its session at 
Calcutta last year declares that the word ‘Swaraj' in Artide 
I of the Congress Constitution shall mean Complete Inde¬ 
pendence and further dedares the entire sdieme of the 
Nehru Committee s Report to have lapsed and hopes that 
all Congressmen tvnQl henceforth devote their exdusive at¬ 
tention to the attainment of Complete Independence for 
India. As a preliminary step towards organising a campaign 
for Independence and in order to make the Congress po¬ 
licy as consistent as possible with the change of creed, this 
Congress resolves upon complete boycott of the C^tral 
and Ihxivindal Legislatures and Committees constituted by 
the Government and calls upon the Congressmen and others 
tating part in the national movement to abstain from par- 
tic^ting, direcdy or indirectly, in future elections, and cU- 
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i«cts tiie present Ccmgress members ci the Legislatures and 
Committees to resign their seats. This Congress appeals to 
the nation zealously to i»osecute the constructive pro¬ 
gramme of the Congress and authorises the AU-India Con^ 
gress Committee, wherever it deems fit, to launch upon a 
programme of Civil Disobedience, including non-payment 
of taxes, whether in selected areas or otherwise and under 
such safeguards as it may consider necessary.” 

With this, not only the Nehru Report was buried but the 
Swaraj Party was killed. Gandhiji s handiwork was seen in the 
drafting of this Resolution. He played his cards cleverly. He 
regained the ground which he had lost to the Swarajists in the 
middle of twenties and finally returned to the Congress not 
only as a leader but as the Dictator. This position he main¬ 
tained with small variations here and there, almost till the end 
of his life. 

The operative part of the Congress Resolution was the non¬ 
participation in the Round Table Conference and the launching 
at some future unspecified date of the Civil Disobedience Mcwe- 
ment and the boycott of the Legislatures. 

Gandhiji himself belonged to the xi^t wing of the Con¬ 
gress but in order to win over Jawaharlal to his side and in 
order to keep him under him, he agreed to Independence as 
against Dominion Status. The right wing of the Congress cxm- 
sisting of stalwart leaders like Motilal Nehru, Dr. Ansari and 
Mrs. Naidu was at that moment dead, because these leaders 
accepted for the sake of unity the Lahore Congress Resolution, 
however, much they disagreed with it in private. These leaders 
fell in line with the Gandhian movement of non-co-operaticm 
and civil disobedience. 

That Sastri had the political sixth sense to foresee what 
Gandhiji and Motilal would do at the Lahore Congress could 
be seen from his letter to Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar on 2nd Dec., 
1929. He said inter alia; 

*'Some surprises have come on me in politics. This Con- 
frarenc^to-be (Round Table) may prove cme. I hope so devout¬ 
ly. But it has many obstacles to success. The next Congress 
Session may raise one. 1 don’t like the tone of Jawaharlal 
Nehrus Nagpur address. It contains a hint of csoming trucul¬ 
ence. Gandhi may prove powerless to resist the young bloods. 
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I meant to help him (Gandhi) in that great task by joimng the 
Delhi Manifesto. I thought he was genuinely struggling on our 
side. Now, however, a doubt has begun to cross my mind. Is 
he not after all thirsting for a great opportunity for his mi^ty 
weapon? He told me in so many words, G. A. Natesan listaii* 
ing, that he would not be sorry if this Conference fell throu^. 
He seemed to fear it would side-track his movement and delay 
it. But as the Viceroy’s effort was sincere, it appealed to his 
sense of honour and chivalry, and he had to meet it in like 
spirit. But as to result, he thought it an inconvenience, if not 
an impediment. If this be the correct reading of his mind, I 
fear he may yield to the intransigients. 

Motilal Nehru, strong now in combination with Gandhi 
against his son, will in the end (so I think) be overcome by his 
paternal affection.** 

Some reference should be made to Jawaharlai’s Presidential 
Address. He said: “If the Calcutta Resolution holds, we have 
but one goal today, that of Independence. This Congress has 
not acknowledged, and will not acknowledge, the ri^t of the 
British Parliament to dictate to us in any way. We have not 
the material or the training for organised violence, and indivi¬ 
dual or sporadic violence is a confession of despair. The great 
majority of us, I take it, judge the issue not on moral but on 
practical grounds, and if we refect the way of violence it is 
because it promises no substantial results. Violence is bad, but 
slavery is far worse.” 

Jawaharlal urged that India should repudiate all non-bene- 
fidal debt, including that incurred for the purposes of the Great 
War. He advocated the boycott of Legislative Councils and 
local bodies, the boycott of all British goods, and the non-pay¬ 
ment of taxes. 

An attempt was made by Pandit Malawiya and N. C. Kel- 
kar, in the Subjects Committee of the Congress, to restrain the 
Congress from taking any final decision on the question of inde¬ 
pendence and non-co-operation with the Round Table Confer¬ 
ence until the holding of an AU-Parties* Conference. But they 
were not successful. Equally unsuccessful was the attempt cff 
Subhas Bose to get the Congress to declare for complete sever¬ 
ance of the British connection, and the establishment of a par¬ 
allel Government and to commit the Congress to the opening 
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of the Civil Disobedience campaign on Januaiy 1st, 1930. 

Gandhiji was shocked when he found that his lesohitioii 
condemning an attempt whic^ had heea made on the life of 
the Viceroy on December 23id, 1929, was passed by a narrow 
majority. The militant section amongst the Congressmen whq 
did not hide their belief in the inevitablility of violence, had 
grown in influence during recent years. Even many of those 
in the Congress who still subscribed to the Chief Article of 
Gandhijfs belief, non-violence, had begun to waver in that 
faith. 

Gandhiji felt that he had to do something very desperate 
and act quickly to prevent the revolutionaries from gaining 
more hold on the Congress for their advocacy of violence. He 
wanted to stop this rot and he thought the remedy was non¬ 
violent non-co-operation! 

Gandhiji had to move slowly. Beyond passing the resolu¬ 
tion to launch a non-co-operation campaign, no definite pro¬ 
gramme of non-co-operation was so much as discussed, leave 
aside the question of being formulated; and the promise to the 
minorities of communal settlement was equally vague and meant 
nothing. 

The question is as between Gandhiji and Jawaharlal Nehru, 
who captured whom. Gandhiji accepted the goal of complete 
Independence, implying the break with the British. But he 
was successful in keeping Jawaharlal by his side and prevent¬ 
ing him from going whole-hog with the other extremists like 
Subhas and Sriniwas Iyengar. Gandhiji maintained this posi¬ 
tion of leadership with Jawaharlal. 

Gandhiji disagreed violently from Jawaharlal ever since the 
latter^s return from Europe at the end of 1927. Gandhiji was 
displeased with some of Jawaharlal s activities. Writing to him 
eaily in 1928, Gandhiji said: “You are ^ing too fast. You 
should have taken time to think and become acdimatised”. Fur¬ 
ther he wrote: “The differences bf^ween you and me a pp ear to 
be so vast and so radical foat there seems to be no 
ground between us." 

But in the end Gandhiji named Jawaharlal as his pnlfrinl 
heir. It was because of GancUuji and Mountbatten that Jawa- 
harial became the first Prime Minister of India and not Vallahii- 
bhai Patel. If the deciskm had been left to the Congrats lead- 
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DANDl MARCH, GANDHI'S AND SLOCOMBE 

INTERVIEW 


Gandhiji had no definite plans about the launching of the non- 
co-operation movement. He and the Working Committee, 
therefore, fixed Sunday, the 2dth January, 1930 for the celebra¬ 
tion all over India by holding of mass meetings, the adop¬ 
tion by the Congress of Complete Independence as its imme¬ 
diate objective. 

The pledge inter alia read: 

“We believe that it is the inalienable right of the In¬ 
dian people as of any other people to have freedom. The 
British Government in India has not rally derived the In¬ 
dian people of dieir freedom but has based itself on the 
exploitation of the massses, and has ruined India economic¬ 
ally, politically, culturally and spiritually. We believe, 
tiherefore, that India must sever the British connections 
and attain Puma Swaraj or complete independence. We 
hold it to be a crime against man and God to submit any 
longer to a rule that has caused this fourfold disaster to 
our country. We recognise that the most effective way of 
gaining our freedom is not through violence. We will, 
therefore, prepare ourselves by withdrawing, so far as we 
can, all voluntary association from the British Government, 
and will prepare for dvil disobedience, including non-pay¬ 
ment of taxes.* 

But it seemed Gandhiji was not anxious to begin his oamp ai gn 
of non-co-operation. On 30th January, 1930, he wrote in “Young 
India* making an offer to the Viceroy: “If the British Gov¬ 
ernment would accept eleven points, he would not {sress on 
with civil disobedience.* Some of these deven points wei^ re¬ 
duction in land revenue, abolition of salt tax, scaling down of 
military and dvil expenditure, release of political prisoners and 
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levy of duties on foreigu doth. Of ooune, the Govenunent 
could not, even if they wanted, have conceded diese demands* 
It looked however totastic Gandhiji diould offer to the 
Vicefoy tenns of reconciliation within a month of passing d 
die Independence and non-co-operation resoluticm. 

The reactions in England on die Congress resolution re¬ 
jecting the Round Table Conference and on repudiation of 
debts were terrible. The reactionaries in En^and who* had 
never reconciled themselves to Irwin*s Declaration of October, 
1929, took full advantage furthei* to misrepresent the Indian 
point of view. An indiscreet speech by the Under Secretary 
of State, Lord Russell, created more distrust and confusion in 
India. Lord Rusell said in Cambridge diat Dominion Status was 
not possible at the moment and would not be for a long time. 

Churdiill made a most unhelpful reference to Dominion 
Status: *‘No responsible person supposes for a moment that the 
fordiooming Round Table Conference can produce Dominion 
Status for India or that Dominion Status is likely to be obtain¬ 
ed for India within the life-time of anyone now living.* 

At a moment when the efforts of the Labour Government 
and Lord Irwin were being directed towards securing oo-ope- 
ration in India, nothing could have been more inoi^rtuiie 
dian these utterances. 

Hie fi^t was on. No reconciliation seemed possible. 
Gandhiji wrote to the Viceroy of his intenticm to start Civil 
Disobe^ence. He decided to march on foot from Ahmedabad 
to Dandi on the sea-coast for the purpose of breaking the salt- 
tax law. Ibis mardi began on 12th March. It received a great 
impetus by die arrest of Vallabhbhai in Ahmedabad on 7th 
Mardi mdered by a petty local official without prior consultation, 
or orders from the Prcndiicial Government of Bombay. Early 
in April, Jawaharlal Nehru was arrested in Allahabad. Over 
90,000 Indians, men and women, were arrested for the lueach 
of die salt-law during the next 4 or 5 months. Vithalbhai Patel 
who had resigned fircxn the Presidentdiip of the Legislatiye 
AssemUy, was among the arrested. T& was the first time 
in bidlan history that women of all classes and creeds partici¬ 
pated acdvdy and in great numbers in Gandhijfs non-co-ope- 
imdon movement They picketed liquor and foreign dodi 
shops. 
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At last Government Tost patience and arrested Gandhiji an 
5th May, and lodged him in Yeraoda Jail without trial. The then 
Home Member, Sir Ernest Hotson, later Acting Governor ot 
Bombay, told me that he did not want to arrest Gandhiji. 1 
came ino close contact with Hotson because of our work in the 
Children’s Aid Society of which he was the Chairman. He com¬ 
plained to me that some prominent Indian friends were bring¬ 
ing pressure on him to arrest Gandhiji and Hotson could not 
any longer defy the orders from the Government of India, though 
he did this successfully in regard to Jawaharlal. The Government 
of India asked Bombay Government to keep an eye on Jawa¬ 
harlal and arrest him. But Hotson refused. Within ten days 
of Gandhiji’s arrest, George Slocombe, the Correspondent of 
the “London Daily Herald”, an organ of the British Labour 
Party, arrived in Bombay, with the specific intention to inter¬ 
view Gandhiji in jail. It is mysterious that he was permitted to 
do so. After his first interview with Gandhiji in Yeraoda, he 
contacted me with a letter of introduction from Graham Pole 
and from 18th May till 5th July when he sailed for England, 
we met daily for hours together to talk things over. He then 
had a second interview with Gandhiji which was friendly and 
conciliatory in tone. George Slocombe was present at the two 
salt raids by Gandhijis followers at Wadala, a few miles off 
Bombay—on 18th and 25th May. 1 was with him at the time 
of his second visit there. Slocombe made these comments on 
his second visit : 

“After witnessing today’s dramatic raid at Wadala, 
5 miles outside Bombay, I am more than ever convmced 
that only two courses are open to die British Authorities in 
India. Either they must frankly declare Martial Law all 
over the country and rely openly upon rifles and madiine- 
guns to maintain respect of law, or they must make a sup¬ 
reme attempt to conciliate the various and complex social 
forces which Mr. Gandhi's example has set in motion in the 
only way possible—by a bold declaration in the British 
Parliament, the summoning of a Round Table Confiraence 
to frame a Dominion Status Constitution for India, and the 
offer of inviting Mr. Gandhi in exchange for the calUng off of 
the Civil Disobedience Movement.” 
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A week after Gandhiji*s arrest, and a week be&ire SlooOfnbe*s 
interview with Gandhiji, was published the correspondence bet¬ 
ween Ramsay MacDonald and Lord Irwin with a statement 
from the latter, reiterating the Bntish Government's intention 
to go ahead with the proposal to hold the Round Table Con¬ 
ference. The date fixed for this Conference was 28th October. 
Irwin pointed out that the Civil Disobedience Movement had 
not in any way adversely affected the British Governments 
attitude of persuing the policy of Constitutional reforms through 
a Round Table Conference in London. Repression was in full 
swing at this time. It is unfortunate that Ramsay MacDonald 
could not and did not fix an earlier date for the Indian Round 
Table Conference. He gave two reasons. First, the Imperial 
Cmiference was to meet in London towards the end of Sep¬ 
tember and would go on for a month. Secondly, the Govern¬ 
ment had to wait for the publication of the Simon Commission 
Report. 

Tliis delay in holding the Conference a year after the Vice¬ 
regal announcement, created an air of uncertainty and suspense 
and the non-co-operation movement went ahead with its des¬ 
tructive agitation, resulting in ruthless repression. ITiis delay, 
embittered and poisoned the situation in India. 

But yet anodier attempt was made at conciliation by George 
Slocombe. George Slocombe was much more than an ordinary 
newspaper correspondent. He desired a settlement and worked 
whole-heartedly for it. For this puixiose, he met Motilal Nehru 
in the middle of June, 1930 and su^ested that Motilal should 
issue a conciliatory statement throu^ him which he would 
send to the "Daily Herald** and also the Viceroy would be in¬ 
formed about it immediately. Motilal agreed and in the inter¬ 
view he said; 

“If it were made clear that the Round Table Confer¬ 
ence would seek to frame a Constitution for a free India 
(subject to such adjustments of our mutual relations as are 
required by the sp^al needs and conditions in India, and 
^by our past association) I would be disposed to recommend 
the National Congress to aco^ an invitation to participate 
in a Conference. We must be masters in our own house¬ 
hold, but we are ready to agree lo reasonsd>le terms for a 
period in which to transfer power from die Biitidi admi- 
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iijstnttio& in India to a responsible Indian Government. We 
must meet the Biiti^ people in order to discuss these 
terms as nation to nation on an equal footing.'* 

A series of meetings between Motilal Nehru, George Slo- 
combe and some non-Congress leaders followed. These in» 
eluded Motilal Nehru, Sir Prabhashankar Pattani, Sir Ghunilal 
V. Mehta, Vithalbhai Patel, Sir Phiroze Sethna, Jayakar and 
Natarajan. Slocombe drafted the stat«nent to be issued by 
Motilal and Motilal put his signature to it. The leaders decid¬ 
ed to contact ^ord Irwin at once and inform him of the desire 
of Motilal to come to terms with Irwin and the British Govern¬ 
ment. Jayakar left for Simla to meet the Viceroy. It should be 
noted Aat in those times it took about 40 hours to reach 
Simla. But before leaving, Jayakar wrote to the Viceroy en¬ 
closing Motilal's statement which was to be published. The 
most curious thing happened. I was told then that the British 
Secret Service tapped this letter before it was delivered to 
Irwin. Irwin complained about this to Jayakar. But the Secret 
Service went hirther and Motilal was arrested on his way to 
Allahabad before Jayakar could reach Simla and meet Irwin. 
Nodiing could, therefore, be done immediately. It was pos¬ 
sible that if Motilal was not arrested, he and Irwin would have 
met eadi other and held discussions. Slocombe realised that 
after Motilal's arrest, there was nothing more he‘ could do in 
India and he left for England on 5th July. His great effort at 
reconciliation had failed. But he cemtinued his good work in 
England by briefing the Labour Party leaders on the situation 
in India. The beaurocracy in India>-the Steel Frame—did not 
want any settlement with India. Irwin was helpless against 
manoevouring of the beaurocracy and against the reactionary 
Conservative and Liberal Parties in England. His good inten¬ 
tions came to nothing. But he p^sisted. 

In June, 1930, the Simon Commission report was published 
in two stages, the second volume giving the recommendations. 
It did not create any stir or interest and hardly was it published, 
it was shelved. 19^ was different from 1927 or 1928 and not 
much was heard of the Simon Report even at the Round Table 
Conference. It was out of date by the time the Round Table 
Conference met late in October, 1930. What h^pened during 
the two months July-August after the Viceroy's first meeting 
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with Jayakar on his peace mission is sucdntly described in the 
statement issued on 5th September by Sir Te| Bahadur and 
Jayakar along with their correspondence with die Conjpress lea¬ 
ders in jail. The statement inter alia said: 

"On the 20th June, 1930, Pandit Motilal Nehru gave 
an interview to Mr. George Slooombe, Special Correspon¬ 
dent of The Daily Herald’ (London) with regard to his 
views about attending the Round Table Conference. 

Shortly thereafter, Mr. Slocombe had a conversation 
with Pandit Motilal Nehru in Bombay as the result of which 
certain terms were drafted by Mr. Slocombe and submitt¬ 
ed to Pandit Motilal Nehru and aj^roved by him. One 
copy of those terms was sent to Mr. Jayakar by Mr. Slo¬ 
combe as agreed upon by Pandit Motilal Nehru as the basis 
of his (Mr. Jayakar) or any third party’s approach to the 
Viceroy. 

Mr. Slocombe likewise addressed a letter to Dr. Sapru 
at Simla forwarding a copy of these terms. Mr. Slooombe 
said that Pandit Motilal Nehru had agreed to dieir acting 
as intermediaries for the purpose of approaching the Vice¬ 
roy on the basis of these terms. 

In his statement, Motilal Nehru suggested that the 
British Government and the Government of India should 
give a private assurance that they would support the de¬ 
mand for full responsible Government of India, subject to 
such mutual adjustments and terms of transfer as are re¬ 
quired by the spechd needs and cohditions of India and by 
&e long association with Great Britain and as may be de¬ 
cided by the Round Table Conference. Motilal Nehru 
undertook to take personally such an a8Surance>-or the in¬ 
dication received from a responsible third party that such 
an assuraxkce would be forthcoming—to Gandhiji and 
Jawaharlal Nehru and added that if such an assurance were 
offered and accepted, it would render possible a general 
measure of conciliation which should entail the simultane- 
cnis calling off of the cdvil disobedience movement, the ces- 
saticm of Govemmentfs present repressive policy and a 
generous measure of amnesty for political prisoners and 
would be followed by Congress paitidpatian in the Round 
Table Conference on terms to be mutually agreed updn.** 
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Therefore, Sapru an4 Jayakar interviewed the Viceroy early 
in July, and they wrote to the Viceroy on 13th July suggesting 
that they may be permitted to have private interviews in the jail 
with Motilal, Jawaharlal* and Gandhiji. The Viceroy readily 
agreed. Sapru and Jayakar then interviewed Gandhiji in Yeraoda 
Jail on the 23rd and 24th July. That they were not able to make 
any impression on Gandhiji is clear from the letter which the 
latter gave to them. He demanded that the eleven points re¬ 
ferred to in his ‘Young India* article of January 30, should be 
conceded, that the salt tax should be removed and prohibition 
should be enforced. Even then Gandhiji would make no defi¬ 
nite commitments as to his attitude towards the Round Table 
Conference. And this is clear from his most unhelpful covering 
letter to Motilal which the peace negotiators took to Motilal 
and Jawaharlal in Naini Jail. This letter deserves to be quot¬ 
ed in full if for nothing else to show his negative approach to 
the problem of settlement: 

“My position is essentially awkward. Being tempera¬ 
mentally so built, I cannot give a decisive opinion on mat¬ 
ters happening outside the prison walls. What I have 
therefore given to our friends is fhe rou^est driA of what 
is likely to satisfy me personally. You may not know I was 
disinclined to give anything to Mr. Slocombe and wanted 
him to discuss things with you but could not resist his ap¬ 
peal and let him publish the interview before seeing you. 
At the same time, I do not want to stand in the way of any 
honourable settlement if the time for it is ripe. 1 have grave 
doubts about it but after all Pandit Jawaharlal’s must be 
the final voice. You and I can only give our advice to him. 
What I have said in my memorandum given to Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar is the utmost limit to which 
I can go, but Jawaharlal, for that matter also you, may 
consider my position to be inconsistent with the intrinsic 
Congress policy or the present temper of the peo{de. 1 
should have no hesitation in supporting any stroi]^^ posi¬ 
tion up to the letter of the Lahore resolution. You need, 
riierefore, attach no weight to my memorandum unless it 
finds an edio in the hearts of you both. I know diat nei¬ 
ther you nor Jawahar were enamoured of the eleven points 
brought out in my first letter to the Viceroy. 1 do not know 
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whether you stiU have the same opinion. My own mind 
is quite clear about them. They are to me the substance 
of Independence. I should have nothing to do widi any* 
thing that would not give the nation power to give imm&- 
diate effect to them. In restricting myself to the three only 
in the memorandum, I have not waived the other eight, 
but three are now brought out to deal with the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience. I would be no party to any truce which would 
undo the position at which we have arrived today.** 

The peace negotiators—Sapru and Jayakar—then met Moti- 
lal and Jawaharlal Nehru at Naim (Allahabad) Jail on 27th and 
2Sth July. Both die Congress leaders agreed completely widi 
the point of view taken by Candhiji. They gave Sapru and 
Jayakar a note to be taken to Candhiji in Yeraoda Jail. With 
this was given JawaharlaFs letter to Candhiji. To explain his 
attitude towards and complete rejection of the peace oRer, I 
may quote one or two sentences from this letter*. "For mysdtf I 
delight in warfare. It makes me feel that I am alive. Events 
of the last four months in India have gladdened my heart and 
have made me prouder of Indian men, women and even child¬ 
ren than I had ever been, but I realise that most people are 
not warlike and like peace and so I try hard to suppress myself 
and take a peaceful view.** 

Thus it will be seen that the Congress leaders—Candhiji 
and Jawaharlal—threw all moderation and restraint to the 
winds. They were gloating over what they thou|^ was their 
“great success**—^because of the peojde’s response to the Civil 
Disobedience Movement of the last five months. This success 
was negative. They should have realised that they could have 
improved the dbances of real settlement when th^ were in a 
position to bargain from strength. 

Sapru and Jayakar continued their great mission. Jayakar 
saw Candhiji in Yeraoda Jail on 31st July and 1st and 2nd Au- 
Ipist. Candhiji gave a note to Jayakar saying that no constitu- 
itonal scheme would be acceptable to him whidi did not contain 
a clause allowing India the ri^t to secede from the Empire at 
her desire and reiterating his demand for eleven points. 

This was followed ^ anoUier conference with Sapru and 
Jayakar on one side and the Congress leaders on die olhef in 
Yeraoda Jail when Motilal and Jawaharlal were tranafacred ficom 
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Naini Jail. The Congress leaden were Gandhi}!, MotOal, jRwa- 
harlal, Vallabhldiai Patel, Saro|iiii Naidu, Syed Mahm^ and 
Jairamdas Danlatram. Fruitless discussions continued endh^ in 
a long letter signed by die Congress leaders refusing to accept 
any modifications in their ptrints of view, particularly about com> 
plete independence, picketing of liquor diops and the disobedi¬ 
ence of the salt law. Sapni and Jayakar then went to Simla 
and had several interviews between '25th and 27th August first 
with the Viceroy and then widi some Members of the Executive 
Council. The Vicerc^ gave a letter to them for showing it to 
the Congress leaders in Allahabad and Yeraoda. The Viceroy 
admitted that the peace mission had failed as oS course it had. 
Once again the peace missionaries saw the Nehrus at Naini udio 
gave them a note to Gandhiji. This note said: *Thus Irwin 
has declined to agree to aU the major {uopontions and many of 
the minor ones laid down in our joint letter. The difference in 
his outlook and ours is very great, indeed fundamental." 

Sapru and Jayakar saw Gandhiji and other leaders in Yerao- 
da Jail with the note from the Nehrus. The leaders issued a 
statement from Yeraoda Jail on the 5th September. The C6n- 
gress leaders finally tum^ down all attempts at peace. They 
ended the note: 

"There need, however, be no disappointment for the 
apparent failure of die Peace negotiations. The Congress 
is engaged in a grim strugg^ for Freedom. The nation has 
resorted to a weapon which the Rulers being unused to it 
will take time to understand and ajj^edate. Non-violence 
being assured to die end, we are certain of die early fulfil¬ 
ment of the national a^iration. This we say in spte of die 
bitter and often insulting language used by the powers- 
diat-be in regard to Civil Disobedience." 

I must pay a handsome tribute to Saimi and Jayakar for 
the padaioe, perseverance and sound judgment in continuing 
dieir peace negotiations in spite of the heavy odds agatost them 
from the very beginning. They undertook diis onerous tadc at 
the special request of Motilal Nehru made throuj^ his interview 
in June with Slocombe and his second statement given to him. 
It is not a Htde surprising diat Motilal Nriuu did not in any 
way co-operate vtidi Sapru and Jayakar in their efforts initiided 
by him. One wonders tf die Sapra-Jayakar negotiations wmdd 
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have taken a more positive turn, if Motflal Nehru had not been 
arrested at die end of June and would, therefore, have proper 
opportunities freely to discuss the peace problems with Sapru 
and Jayakar. His arrest was a great political blunder. Fiirther^ 
it has to be reccnded widi regret that Motilal was a victim of 
his surrouikUngs and the political atmosphere round about him* 
He had no chance of taking the initiative in his own hands whoi 
he had to work in co-operation with Gandhiji and JawahailaL 
Besides, Motilal was a sick and tired man m July>August, 1930 
and he was 69. He passed away early in February, 1931. 

One may venture to ask a question. What would have 
happened if the Congress leaders had shown a less recalcitrant 
and truculent attitude? And if they had taken a helpful and 
reasonable attitude towards the peace negotiations which would 
have resulted in a compromise settlement between die Viceroy 
and the Congress. The Civil Disobedience Movement would 
have been called off and the leaders and 60000 other prisoners 
would have been released and a correct and friendly atmosphere 
would have been created for the London Round Table Con¬ 
ference. The Congress would have attended this Conference 
and partic^ted whole-heartedly in its'work. I shall make bold 
to answer my question. 

The First Round Table Conference would have been a 
greater success and India would have had responsible self- 
Covemment with Dominion Status through a new Covemment 
of India Act passed by the British Parliament by 1982. 

A great opportunity was missed by the Congress leaders; 
and India had to wait for the realisation of her goal till 194:7 
when Attlee, then British Labour Prime Minister acoeeded to 
India’s demand. But with this difference. The Sub-Ccmtment 
had to be divided into India and Pakistan and this was no fault 
of Attiee or tiie British. India tiius wasted 17 years in negative 
strugg^ when Swaraj was already at her door as early as 1932. 

In his statement of SIst October, 1929, announcing the 
convening of tiie Round Table Coifference in London, the 
Viceroy declared: 

**1 am authorised cm bdhalf of His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment to state clearly that, in their judgment, it is implicit 
in tiie declaration erf 1917 that the natural issue of IncRars 
constitutional progress, as then contemplated, is the attsin* 
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ment of Dominion Status.** 

It will be remembered that Ramsay MacDonald in 1928 
had, as leader of the Opposition, said in the House of Commons 
that he hoped that very soon another countiy would attain 
Dominion Status. As he said this, he flourished the Common¬ 
wealth of India Bill in his hand and added: *1 refer to India.” 

There is not the sli^test doubt that both Prime Minister 
Ramsay MacDonald and the Viceroy were saious and sincere 
in their intentions about India attaining Dominion Status. 

The All-Party leaders in their joint manifesto of 4th 
November said with reference to India's “future status among the 
Nations of the World": “We appreciate the sincerity under¬ 
lying the dedaration as also the desire of the British Govern¬ 
ment to placate the Indian opinion. We hope to be able to 
tender our co-operation to His Majesty’s Government in their 
effort to evolve a scheme of Dominion Constitution suitable 
for India’s needs." 

In his biography of Lord Halifax published in 1941, the 
author, Alan Campbell Johnson, publishes for the first time a 
note on Dominion Status written by Lord Irwin himself in 
November, 1929 soon after his historical announcement. Lord 
Irwin summarises his considered views on Dominion Status at 
the time. He says inter alia'. 

“In considering the public discussions to which Rie phrase 
“Dominion Status" is now being subjected it is important to 
appreciate what seems to be a fundamental distinction between 
the general political thou^t of Great Britain and of India, for 
I believe die failure to do so is responsible for not a litde 
misunderstanding. 

To the English conception. Dominion Status now connotes, 
as indeed the word itself implies, an achieved oonstitutianal 
position of complete freedom and immunity from interf^ience 
by His Majesty’s Government in London. 

The Indian seems generally to mean something difhtfent. 
1 should say that very few of the responsible sort speak 
about immediate Dominion Status for India ignore die ismt 
that complete Dominion Status m the sense outlined above is 
not possible for at least some time to come. But diey seem to 
me to be thinking on different lines from diose fdlowed by 
British thought. Whatever he may fed it necessaiy to my in 
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public, the Indian is not so much concerned with the ach^eoed 
consHhitional state in the British sense, as he is with ^ndiat he 
would ccmnder the indefeasible assurance of such achievement. 
In all the constitutional discussion of the last two years, the un* 
derlying element in much of Indian political thou^t seems to 
have been the desire that, by free conference between Great 
Britain and India, a constitution should be fashioned which 
may contain within itself the seed of full Dominion Status, 
growing naturally to its full development in accordance with 
the particular circumstances of India, without the necessity— 
the implications of which the Indian mind resents—of further 
periodic enquiries by way of commission. What is to the Eng¬ 
lishman an accomplished process, is to the Indian rather a deda- 
ratkm of right, from which future and complete enjoyment of 
Dominion privilege will spring. The Leaders* statement issued 
in Delhi on my announcement of October 31st talks of the Con¬ 
ference framing a Dominion Constitution suited to India’s needs. 
The idea seems to be the same. Gandhiji, writing in ‘Young 
India’ of November 14th, 1929, says: 

“I can wait for the Dominion Status Constitution, if I 
can get the real Dominion Status in action. If, that is to 
say, there is a real change of heart, a real desire on the 
part of the British people to see India a free and self-res¬ 
pecting nation, and on the part of the officials in India a 
true spirit of service.’' 

No doubt there is the further difficulty of reconciling the 
constitutional responsibility of Parliament with the self-determi¬ 
nation claims of the most extreme nationalist Indian thought. 
Gandhi said to me not long ago: “If Great Britain could once 
give us liberty to order our own future, she would be surprised 
at our diffidence in undertaking responsibilities, and in the 
degree to which we should ask for her help.” 

Lord Irwin concludes: “But here it is evident that the only 
course possible is to afford every opportunity to Indian opinion 
to express itself by the way of Ccmference as proposed, with 
the assurance that any such expression must carry great wei^t 
with Parliament and that the greater the unanimity of Indian 
opinion, the greater will be the wei^t attaching to its expres¬ 
sion. 
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GandhI’Irwin Fact: Gani»it Leaves fob London 

On 11th September, 1930, a week after the failure of the peace 
mission of Sapru and Jayakar, the personnel of the First Round 
Table Cmiference was announced. Soon all eyes turned 1x> 
London where the First Round Table Conference was inaugu¬ 
rated by a feiendly speech by His Majesty King George V on 
Novem^r 12th. All shades of opinion and interests in British 
India except the Congress were represented at the Conference. 
In addition to the fifty-eight members who comprised the Bri¬ 
tish Indian delegation, the Indian States were represented by a 
strong delegation consisting of many of the chief Ruling 
Princes. 

Along with the open proceedings of the Conference, infor¬ 
mal discussions took place between British Indian delegates and 
those representing the Indian States. The outcome of these 
discussions was of tremendous importance. 

It had been assumed both by die Statutory Commission 
and by die Govemmoit of India in their Dispatch that the crea¬ 
tion of a Federation of All India was a more or leai distant 
ideal. But diere was an agreement among Indian members 
led by Sapru that British India and the Indhm States should 
form a Federal Union ruled by Parliamentary system of Gov¬ 
ernment. Ihe Indian States electrified the political atmoq^ere 
by enthusiastically agreeing to consider an immediate Fede¬ 
ration on the conditions that Britidi India must be fedemlised 
and the Central Government must cease to be a purely official 
Government and become in some degree responsible to the Cen¬ 
tral Legislature. The diree leaders who were responsibte for 
this flying start were Sapru, Maharaja Gangasing^ of Bikaner 
and die Nawab of Bhopal. It was my great privilege to have 
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oome into intimate contact with Mahara|a Gangaaingh in tbe 
late thirties and the eaiiy fttfties. He wag a staunch natiooal- 
iat at heart and one of most painstaking and hard-woildng 
Princes, with the good of his people in his heart. He was proud 
of his direct connectimis with the British Sovereign, 1 should 
call him a Conservative Liberal, knovriedgeable and shrewd, 
and an excellent conversationalist. I spent a most profitable and 
instructive week with him as his guest in Bikaner in middle 
August, 1942, immediately after the “Quit India* movement 
started. 

The Nawab of Bhopal, an intimate friend of Jinnah, and 
who was then known in Government circles as die Congress 
Prince had as his Secretary much to die discomfort and dis¬ 
pleasure of the Government of India Shoaib Quraishi who 
suffered rigorous imprisonment in jail in 1923 as a staunch and 
loyal follower of Gandhiji. The Nawab of Bhopal said at the 
COnferencse: “We can only federate with a self-governing and 
federal British India*. This was agreed to and a number of 
sub-Committees were appointed to work the details, the most 
important of which was the Federal Structure Committee, 
with the Lord Chancellor, Lord Sankey, as the Chairman* 
Equally important was the problem of communal settlement. 
The phadpal parties on this vexed question were the Hindus 
and the Muslims but it was made a little more difScxilt by Dr. 
Ambedkar who demanded separate electorates for the Dep¬ 
ressed Classes of whcmi he was the leader. 

What happ^ed in London I can best describe by quoting 
extensively from Sir Chimanlal Setalvad (“Recollections and Rei 
flecticnis*, published in 1946): 

“The Indian Liberal Party was strongly represented at this 
Confdence. There were in all 13 Liberals. After we reached 
London well in advance of the date fixed for the Round Table 
Confermioe, it was arranged that some rqanraentatives of Hindus 
and of Muslims should meet to consid^ the questicm of a com¬ 
munal settlement. Sapru, Sastri, myself, Jayakar, Moonje and 
Ambedkar were deputed for this meeting and the Aga 
Jinnah and one otiher gendeman represented the Muslims. The 
meetings were held at the residence of H. H. the Nawab of 
Bhc^^ and we met ni^it after nig^t cxMitinuously for sevond 
days. H. H. foe Nawab of Bhopal was very heljfful aiui was 
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anxious that a settieihent shbukt be arrived at. When- we fest 
met, 1 put the question to the Aga Khan, whedier if we arrived 
at a satisfactory settlement oh otiier p(nnts, he would agree 
to joint electorates. He said: “if you satisfy our demands on 
all odier matters we would agree to joint electorates with re¬ 
servation of seats for Muslims.** I put a further question “If we 
came to a settlement on all matters including joint electorates, 
will the Muslim delegates support the national demand at the 
Conference?” His answer was characteristic. He said “In that 
event you lead and we follow**. 

Then we asked him what were their demands for settle¬ 
ment. He then stated that the principal demands were that 
they wanted Sind and the N. W. Frontier Province to be made 
separate provinces, that in the provincial legislature, the Mus¬ 
lims should have a reasonable weightage and that in the Cen¬ 
tral Legislature, the Muslims should have one-third of the total 
number of seats. At that time the idea of Federation with the 
States sending their representatives to the Central Legislature 
was not contemplated. Sapru, Sastri and myself would have 
agreed immediately to these demands and secured joint elec¬ 
torates. We were, however, seriously disappointed in the atti¬ 
tude of Jayakar and Moonje. We first took up the question of 
Sind being made a separate province. Jayakar and Moonje 
brought forward various conditions which in their view should 
be fulfilled before Sind could be made a separate province. We 
occupied several evenings on this one question alone. 

The discussion on other points dragged on for many nights. 
In the meantime, reactionary elements among the Muslim dele¬ 
gates in London as well as reactionary Muslims in India, get¬ 
ting scent of what was happening at our meetings, got busy 
and pressure was brought to bear upon the Muslim represen¬ 
tatives at our small Conference. Ultimately, one nij^t the Aga 
Khan said that the matter was now out of his hands and he 
felt that he could not bind the Muslim representatives by any 
agreement that he would like tcf enter into. A great oppor¬ 
tunity was thus lost If Sapru, Sastri and myself could have 
helped it, we would have at once ccmceded the demands of tibe 
Aga Khan and made him and other Muslim representatives sign 
for joint electorates. If this had happened, the subsequent poli¬ 
tical history of India would have taken a different turn.” 
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The reactionary Muslims in India were not the only party 
(listened by a probable agreement- on die Hindu-Muslim <|ues* 
tion. The bureaucracy in India was equally fri^tened and so 
was the reactionary British Conservative Party. 

Jinnah who throughout the Conference took a bold nation¬ 
alist stand against the reactionaries of both sides, further offend¬ 
ed the Conservatives by stronfdy attaddng commercial safe¬ 
guards in India for the British, sponsored by Conservatives. 

Pressure was brou^t on Jinnah by the Conservative Party 
through Aga Khan but Jinnah did not budge and stood strongly 
for the Indian cause. Ramsay MacDonald sent for Jinnah and 
told him that in the new order of things that would come in 
India, the British Prime Minister would have to look for {HXi- 
minent Indians to take up the Governorships of Provinces, ob¬ 
viously implying diat Jinnah would have an excellent chance it 
he proved to be a good boy. Jinnah asked MacDonald if this 
was an attempt to bribe him to get his support on the British 
Government's compromise suggestion, particularly Commercial* 
safeguards. 

The Aga Khan also tried to bring pressure on Jinnah, but 
Jinnah remained firm. At a midnight meeting, Aga Khan put it 
to Jinnah that if he (Jinnah) would persist in his opposition to 
the commercial safeguards and would continue to try to come 
to settlement, with Sapru, Sastri and Setalvad on the Hindu- 
Muslim question, the Muslims of India would lose the sup¬ 
port of the British Conservative Party for the special privileges 
for Muslims in India. 

In India, Sir Fazl-i-Husain, Member of the Viceroy s Exe¬ 
cutive Coundl, pulled strings and foiled the attempts of the 
Labour Government who were anxious and willing to accept 
the 'entente* in regard to joint electorates between the Hindu 
and die Muslim leaders—Sapru, Sastri, Setalvad, Jinnah, Aga 
Khan and Nawab of Bhopal. In his diary of Dec^ber 3, 1930, 
Sir Fazl-i-Hussain records: 

"News from Round Table Conference indicates that 
the Labour Government made attempts to make Moslems 
agree to some sort of joint electorates. Shafi, Bhopal, Sul¬ 
tan Ahmed, Fazl-ul-Huq, Hidayatullah were ready for the 
game, but odiers were against it. Mohamed Ali was also 
helping, and no doubt Jinnah, too, diou|^ himself remain- 
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ing in the background. 1 had to take strong action and 
the situation has just been saved. We must ke^ our pre^ 
sent weightage in six Provinces and Centre and have majo- 
rity in Bengal and the Punjab through separate electorates. 
Let Hindus non-co-operate, and let us build up suffident 
strength during the next ten years.’* 

One inddent, thou^ unimportant, may be mentioned. 
Sapm and Jinnah were a few minutes late for a meeting with 
Ramsay MacDonald. They apologised saying that their delay 
was caused by their being at a meeting where Wedgwood 
Benn made an interesting speech for 20 minutes. MacDonald 
commented that Wedgwood Benn was not clever enough to 
hide his thoughts in a 20 minute speech. 

Committees of the Conference were set up to deal with the 
questions of the Constitution of the Provincial Governments, the 
separation of Burma from British India, Minorities, Franchise, 
the Services, the Northwest Frontier and the separation of Sind. 

In the second week of January, 1931, the Reports of these 
Committees were submitted to the whole Conference sitting in 
Committee. A procedure was adopted whereby the Reports 
of the Committees were “noted** with the observations made by 
members of the Conference. 

The chief results of the Conference were summed up by 
Sir Tq Bahadur Sapru at the Final Plenary Session of the Con- 
ference on January 19th. He pointed out that three central 
ideals had emerged. “One, the higher, nobler, loftier idea of 
an All-India Federation, which has taken such a material shape 
mainly because of the patriotic attitude adopted by the Indian 
Princes. The second important idea is the ideal of responsibility 
at the centre. The third important idea, which is an integral 
idea of all systems of responsible government, is that India 
must be prepared in the years to come to defend herself. 

The Indian States in all questions of paramountcy; were still 
to retain their contact with the Crown through the Viceroy. They 
were, however, anxious to join the common organisation for all 
subjects which were scheduled as federal. 

The federal audiority was to be self-governing, subject to 
certain agreed safeguards for a transitional period. 

At the close of the Conferoice the Prime Minister pointed 
out to the Indian delegates diat if they were drafting their 
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own (xxistitutioii, without any outside a^istance or ccMisultatiOD, 
it would be impossible for them to draft such a constibition 
without embodying safeguards in it. But he went on to say that 
in such statutory safeguards as might be made for meeting the 
needs of the transitional period, it would be the primary concern 
of His Majesty's Government to see that the Reserved powers 
were so fr^ed and exercised as not to prejudice the advance 
of India through a new constitution to full responsibility for her 
own government. 

The Conservative Party view was that if the safeguards 
could be made effective with care and goodwill, and if the 
practical problem could be met in a workmanlike spirit, then 
it would accord support to a new constitution. 

Lord Reading, speaking for the Liberal Party, was much 
more definite “We have expressed in plain language our definite 
support of the policy of conferring responsibility at the centre”, 
he said, “provided the safeguards are adequate and the new 
constitution is workable.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru put the position with regard to safe¬ 
guards in the following words: “It may be that there are certain 
safeguards. Frankly, I am not alarmed by these safeguards, 
and indeed, when you come to examine them, these safeguards 
are really intended in the interests of the responsible govern¬ 
ment that we are establishing at the centre, and not to strengthen 
the hands of English control over us.” 

Sapru made an appeal to the Government to release the 
civil disobedience prisoners. 

The Round Table Conference was adjourned sine die on 
19th January and the Indian delegates including Sapru, Sastri 
and Jayakar left for India on the 2Srd. Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Aiyar was the first to arrive in India as he returned by air. 
There was no ni^t flying then and the planes were not fast- 
moving. It took Sir C. P. four days of day-flying from London 
to Bombay via Karachi. He told me that the Round Table 
Conference was a great success and the future was full of pro¬ 
mise. This was die opinion of other Indian delegates also 
even though the communal question was not solved. 

This feeling of optimism was prevalent throughout India. 
One of the senior British I.C.S. in Bombay who had been 
superseded twice or thrice by his juniors, was at last appointed 
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Member of Bombay Governor's Executive CoundL Wh^ 1 
asked him if he would hold this job for the full period of Bve 
years, he told me that he did not expect to be in India for more 
than four to six months as the new Constitution would come 
into force within that time, bringing full autonomy to Provinces 
and he would have to quit. The Indian leaders in London were 
so jubilant about the trend of events and so sure about the 
change of order soon that they made a serious blunder. They 
asked the British Prime Minister to appoint Lord Willingdon 
as Irwin's successor. They pointed out that under the new 
regime, the Viceroy and the Governor-General would only be 
the constitutional head of the Government and he would not 
interfere in the day-to-day government of the country. Lord 
Willingdon whose term of office as Govemor-GCTeral of Canada 
was not to expire for some time was summoned to London 
and was sent to India as Viceroy and Governor-General. Though 
benevolent, kind-hearted, well-meaning and friendly. Lord 
Willingdon proved to be a weak Governor-General and suc¬ 
cumbed to the designs of the British Beaurocracy which sur¬ 
rounded him in Delhi, Simla and Calcutta. 

On their return to India, on 6th February, 1^1, 26 delegates 
to the R.T.C. issued a manifesto stating that British opinion* 
had undergone a remarkable change in India's favour and that 
it had been explicitly recognised that the task of governing 
India should be entrusted to an Indian Executive responsible 
to the Indian Legislature. 

The front-rate Congress leaders, the original members of 
the Working Committee, as on January 1, 1930, were uncondi¬ 
tionally released on 25th January, as a gesture of good will 
towards the Congress and ^e country. Irwin made a concilia¬ 
tory statement in announcing this decision: 

"My Government will impose no conditions on these 
releases, because we feel that the best hope of die restora¬ 
tion of peaceful conditions lies in discussions being condu¬ 
cted by those concerned under terms of uncondidonal 
liberty. I am content to trust those uho will be affected 
by our decision to act in the same spirit as inspires it." 
The reaction of Gandhiji who immediately proceeded to 
Allahabad, was not unfriendly. He said: *T have come out 
of gaol with an absolutely open mind, unfettered by enmity 
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and unbiassed in argument. 1 am prepared to study die ivlude 
situation frcwn every point of view and to discuss the FTune 
Minister's statement with the other Round Table delegates.” 

It seems to me that in thus havmg "an open mind ” Gandhiji 
was influenced by the positive gains which India had made at 
the Round Table Conference. 

The Working Committee assembled in Allahabad where 
Motilal Nehru was lying on his death-bed. He passed away 
on 6th February, 1931. The Working Committee suspended its 
judgment in regard to the Civil Disobedience movement and 
awaited the return of Sapru and Sastri for a talk with Candhiji 
about the achievements of the First Round Table Confermice. 
As a result of Candhiji’s talk with Sapru and Sastri, he (Gandhiji) 
wrote to the Viceroy asking for an interview. Candhiji had 
eight meetings lasting 24 hours with the Viceroy starting on 
17th February. Finally, on March 4th an agreement was 
reached which has been called Gandhi-lrwin Pact. The Candhi- 
Irwin Pact provided for the discontinuance of the civil disobe¬ 
dience by the Congress and the revocation of ordinances and 
the release of civil disobedience prisoners by Covemment. There 
was a concession in a small way to poor people living on the 
sea-coast to manufacture salt, and the recognition of pidceting 
of foreign cloth. The Congress agreed to go to the Second 
Round Table Conference on the basis that Federation was an 
essential part as also were Indian responsibility and reservations 
and safeguards in the interests of India for such matters as 
defence, external affairs, the position of minorities, the financial 
credit of India, and the discharge of existing obligations of the 
public debt. It should be emjdiasized that Candhiji agreed to 
these reservations and safeguards. This was a terrible shock 
to Jawaharlal as it was clearly at variance with 'complete inde¬ 
pendence’ to which the Congress was pledged. He moaned: 

“I knew most of the clauses, for they had been often 
discussed, but, at the very top, clause 2, with its reference 
to safeguards etc. gave me a tremendous shodc. 1 was 
wholly unprepared for it. The question of our objective, 
of independenoe, also remained. 1 saw in that dause 2 ot 
the settlement that even this seemed to be jeopardised. 
Was it for this that our people had behaved so gallantly 
for a year? Were all our brave words and deeds to end in 
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this? In my heart there was a great emptiness as of some¬ 
thing precious gone, almost beyond recall.” 

Vallabhbhai too did not approve of the Pact. 

The agreement did not even guarantee dominion status. 
It may be stated that its terms fell manifestly short of those 
which the Congress leaders had considered as the mini¬ 
mum for a truce in August 1930 during the negotiations 
with the peace-makers—Sapru and Jayakar. Further, i^ere was 
no reference to the “eleven points” which Gandhiji had enun¬ 
ciated only a year before as a test of the sincerity of the Bri¬ 
tish Government. In December, 1929, Gandhiji could have 
made a much better deal with Irwin without putting the coun¬ 
try into the negative and disastrous Civil Disobedience move¬ 
ment, putting 60,000 Indians in ]ail and creating a great politi¬ 
cal and economic distress and without upsetting the normal 
flow of political events. Congress then could have attended 
from strength the First Round Table Conference. 

Gandhiji changed his technique in his dealings with and 
in making a pact with Irwin. Only after making this pact, he 
asked for its endorsement by the Congress Working Committee, 
suggesting that if it did not endorse it, he would consider it as 
a vote of no-confidence in him. 

This pact which was a ‘treaty of peace' signed by Irwin 
and Gandhiji, put the Congress on a high pedestal and in¬ 
creased its prestige and status. The British conceded to the 
Congress a status and authority to speak for political India. 
This was a great gain for India. The reactionaries in the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom including Churchill realised that they had yielded 
ground and according to them this was a set-back for the British 
prestige. 

But, Lord Irwin's coming to terms with Gandhiji received 
appreciation from over 100 members belonging to all parties in 
the House of Commons. On 6th March, Graham Pole who 
was a Member of Parliament then wrote to Lord Irwin: 

“I enclose some pages of signatures of Members of the 
House of Commons of all Parties sending you our grateful 
thanks and heartfelt congratulations on your magnificent and 
successful efforts to bring peace, prosperity, concord and happi¬ 
ness to the peoples of India and Britain. 

“Perhaps I ou^t just to add that this expression of our ap- 
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predation was only thou^t of aftei the Secretary of State for 
India had made his statement in the House yesterday afternoon, 
and all the signatures were obtained in about a couple of hours. 
Had there been more time at our disposal, and had we been 
able to organise it properly, we could have filled many more 
sheets. We felt, however, that it was better to get this indi¬ 
cation of our appredation of your magnificent success sent out 
quickly, than to wait for the many other signatures we could 
undoubtedly have obtained.” 

Irwin replied to Graham Pole on the 19th March: 

“Thank you very much indeed for your letter of 6lh March 
and for the messages signed by so many members of the House 
of Commons expressing their pleasure at the result of my recent 
conversations with Mr. Gandhi. It is very kind of them to have 
thou^t of showing their appredation in this way, and I shall 
always preserve the list of signatures as a treasured memento. 

It is too early of course to say that we are out of the wood 
yet, and none of us need underestimate the difficulties ahead, 
but I think there can be no doubt that the atmosphere is sweeter 
now than it has been for some time, and we can but hope for 
the best.” 

On March 13, 1931, Irwin writing to King George V, gave 
his impressions about his interview with Gandhiji: 

“I believe it. Sir, to be definitely untrue to suggest 

that he is out to break the umty of Your Majesty’s Empire.” 

So far as Gandhiji was concerned, I do not think he signed 
this Pact with any mental reservations. He took the Delhi Pact 
as the beginning of a new chapter in the Congress-Government 
relations. On 6th March, he wrote to the Viceroy; 

“I must ask for one favour. I told you that it would be 
a point of honour with the Working Committee to see tihat there 
was a cent per cent fulfilment of the conditions obligatory on 
the Congress. You will help me to implement this obligation 
if you will draw my prompt attention by wire, where neces¬ 
sary, to any irregularity on our part, that may come under your 
notice. 

“I pray to God that the friendship at which the settlement 
is an attempt will become a permanent fact.” 

The Viceroy’s letter to Sastii on 4th March shows the help- 
ful part played by the latter in influendng Gandhiji. Irwin 
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wrote to Sastri: 

“I must write one line of thanks to you for the part 
you have played in making this agreement with Mr. Gandhi 
possible. I can guess how great your part has be^ and 
believe me 1 am very grateful.** 

Irwin was accused of appeasement, but this is- a wrong 
view. On the contrary, it was an act of great, wise and cons¬ 
tructive statesmanship on his part to have come to terms with 
Candhiji. He always wanted to come to terms witii the Con¬ 
gress—^honourable to both sides; and it was recalcitrance of 
Gandhiji and his first-rank followers which prevented an honour¬ 
able settlement. 

A few months after his return from India, Irwin had a talk 
with William Temple, Archbishop of York, on events in India. 
This was followed by a letter from Temple dated 4di Decem¬ 
ber, 1932 in which inter alia the Archbishop said: 

“I do not know if you care to follow up at all our conver¬ 
sation of yesterday about sufiFering. 

“I believe it is historically correct to say tliat those indus¬ 
trial strikes which have been successful in achieving a real ad¬ 
vance have not done it by extorting some concessions through 
the pressure of grave inconvenience of economic loss, but 
through the effect of suffering on the part of the strikers and 
their families in calling public attention first to the sincerity 
of their belief that they are suffering an injustice. They suffer 
for a cause, not irrelevantly, but in service of it in the only way 
open to them; and this calls attention to the merits of the cause 
itself. 

"I can well believe that you mi^t have ended Civil Dis¬ 
obedience by starting on a fast which you were ready to main¬ 
tain till death. And I can conceive its being a justifiable as 
well as a heroic thing to do, but if so, it is because it was ri^t 
that Civil Disobedience should be ended and if so the Indians 
ought to have stopped it for that reason, their attention being 
called to it by your action, if they stopped it cmly to save you 
from suffering and death, that would be good so far as it goes» 
for it would be an expression of love, but it would not settle 
whether Civil Disobedience is inheiendy ri|^t or wise, and 
therefore would not be more dian a temporary cessatiO!^ 

*lf my end is good, I may serve it by any means that in 
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fact will serve it, provided there contain no moral evil, the 
deliberate use of suffering as a means of gaining power to do 
good is no doubt justifiable; but it easily turns into a w^y of 
imposing my will on other people, and thus into a very subtle 
and poisonous form of self-assertion. 

"To do him justice, 1 think Gandhiji regarded his fast as 
penance for the sin of untouchability—^from complicity in which 
he felt called to clear himself by l^s expression of his horror 
at it If that was his motive, it was fully justified, and the 
political consequence has nothing to do with the ethical quality 
of his act. But the desire for suffering in the young woman 
who shot at Jackson had no connection with penance. It was 
(if the account given is rig^t) a means to increase her pow^ 
over minds of other people; then everything depends on die 
use to which the power was to be put. But the very fact diat 
it was possible to seek the suffering which would lead to power 
by sudi means shows that at bottom it was a self-centred de¬ 
sire for power and therefore sinful. For to be self-centred is 
the essence of sin.” 

Temple was later appointed as Archbishop of Canterbury 
and he had socialist leanings. 

It is unfortunate that Irwin did not give details of the con¬ 
versation he had to which Dr. Temple gave this reply. But 
one can guess what Irwin must have told Temple I What did 
Irwin think of Gandhiji? Some light is thrown on this by 
Negley Farson, the American Correspondent, who was in India 
during the critical months of Civil Disobedience of 1930. Far¬ 
son asked Irwin what he really thought of Gandhiji. "The first 
time I saw Gandhi”, was the reply, "I was tremendously im¬ 
pressed by his holiness. The second time I was tremendously 
impressed by his legal astuteness. The third time I was sure 
of it”. "Of which, your Excellency?”, asked Farson. Lord Irwin 
merely smiled and looked down into the Himalayas. "That is 
for you to decide”, he said. 

Irwin diplomatically evaded answering this direct question. 
But it is obvious that he kid more emphasis on Gandhiji's legal 
astuteness than on his holiness. Farson pays a high com plim ent 
to Irwin hi these words: 

"I think he is the finest Englishman I have ever met— 

with perhaps the exception of honest George Lansbury.” 
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Irwin left India in April, 1931. He was succeeded by Lord 
Willingdon. It was unfortunate that he should have left widl- 
in a month of his Pact with Gandhiji for if he had stayed on 
till the end of the year, he would have seen to it that the terms 
of the Pact would have been honourably implemented cm both 
sides. The fact is that neidier the British Bureaucracy nor the 
front and second rank followers of Gandhiji were pleased with 
the Pacrt and both these elements more consciously than uncons¬ 
ciously sabotaged the Pacst in one form or another. Precious 
time was lost in petty quarrels and they unfortunately influenced 
Gandhiji. In the meanwhile, die world economic crisis over¬ 
took England badly and the Labour Government which was in 
office but never in power was shaken by the internal economic 
crisis. The bureaucracy in India took full advantage of the 
weakness of the Labour Government. Within four weeks of 
the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, the Congress met in Karachi cm 29th 
March under the presidentship of Vallabhbhai Patel. By his 
victory in the agitaticm at Bardoli in 1928, Vallabhbhai attained 
to the status and fame of an All-India leader and earned from 
Gandhiji the tide of “Sardar** and was henceforth known as 
Sardar Patel. Vallabhbhai advocated Dominion Status as 
against the Lahore Congress Resolution fifteen months earlier 
on Independence. Vallabhbhai also supported the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pavt. These were the two princip^ all-India issues in 
his Presidential Address. The rest of his speech was devoted 
to the problems of agrarian grievances and social and economic 
reforms. The Pact was adopted by the Congress. It stated the 
principle of constitutional development under the British with 
safeguards and whilst endorsing this, the Congress Resolution 
still harped on the Congress goal of Puma Swaraj. 

Six days before the Congress met, Bhagat Sin^ and his 
two companions were executed for their terrorist activities. Val¬ 
labhbhai referred to them in his Presidential Address: 

"The execution of young Bhagat Singh, Sukhdeo and Raj- 
gum has filled the country with deep resentment. I cannot 
identify myself with their methods. I have no doubt that poli¬ 
tical murder is no less reprehensible than any other, but Rie 
patriotism, daring and sacrifice of Bhagat Sin^ and his com¬ 
rades command my admiration. The heartless and forei^ na¬ 
ture of the government was never more strikinj^y demonstrated 
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tiian in their carrying out the executions in the teeth of the 
all but universal demand for the commutation of the death sen¬ 
tence * The Congress passed a resolution on these executions 
drafted by Gandhiji and moved by Jawaharlal. It inter (Uia 
said: 

“Hiis Congress, while dissociating itself from and dis¬ 
approving of political violence in any shape or form, places 
on record its admiration of the bravery and sacrifice of the 
late Sardar Bhagat Singh and his comrades, Sjts. Sukhdeo 
and Rajgum." 

Gandhiji, the apostle of non-violence, salved his conscience 
by condemning violence but at the same time admiring Bhagat 
Sink’s violent activities. In the course of his speech, Jawahar¬ 
lal admitted that he was not ashamed of the cuH of violence, 
but he felt that that cult for the present could not be practised 
in the best interests of the country and there was the fear of 
indulging in communal strife when once the sword was un¬ 
sheathed. 

Jawaharlal anticipated that struggle with the British Govern¬ 
ment would have to be taken up once again. A few months 
later, terrorist outrages broke out in Bengal and Bombay and 
Gandhiji then regretted this Resolution. He felt that the cult 
of violence had been overdone, and he asked the political ter¬ 
rorists to desist from violence. 

Hie Congress decided to participate in the Second Round 
Table Conference and it appointed and authorised Gandhiji to 
represent it at the Conference with the addition of such other 
delegates as the Working Committee may appoint to act under 
his leadership. 

The Congress Working Committee met on April 1 and 2 
to decide, among other things, the representation of the Con¬ 
gress at the Round Table Conference. Most of the members 
were of opinion that the deputation should consist of about 15 
members, and the Government were quite willing to accommo¬ 
date upto 20. Within 48 hours, Gandhiji received applications 
from about 150 Congress %aders* suggesting that they should 
be induded in the Round Table Delegation. That would have 
meant selecting 15 out of these 150 and displeasing the remain¬ 
ing 135. So, Gandhiji decided to be the sole representative of 
the Congress! This was a great mistake and India has had to 
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pay dearly for the mistakes whidi Gandhiji made in London. 
He should have taken with him to name but three, Vallabhbhai, 
Dr. Ansaii and Bhulabhai Desai. 

Gandhiji wavered and wavered. He wanted to settle the 
communal problem before going to the Round Table 
ence. He got himself involved in the petty incidents of quar¬ 
rels between the Congressmen in the districts ■ and the lower 
Govemm^t officials. He wavered and hesitated in regard to 
the communal problem, much to the dismay of his nationalist 
Muslim friends. He decided not to go to London. Furdier 
correspondence followed between the Viceroy—^Lord WilKng- 
don—and Gandhiji • 

When Gandhiji was in this mood of suspense and uncer¬ 
tainty about his going to London early in August, C. P. Rama- 
swamy Aiyar was appointed Acting Member for Law for three 
months and Willingdon asked him to meet Gandhiji in Bom¬ 
bay to find out what Gandhiji's difficulties were and what his 
terms for going to London would be. C.P. arrived in Bombay 
from Madras in the morning and he told me about his mission 
to Gandhiji. 1 saw him off again at the station when he left for 
Simla at 4 in the afternoon. He was cheerful. He said he had 
had a good talk with Gandhiji and Gandhiji had agreed to gO 
to England. C.P. was to report to the Executive Coundl the 
result of his talk with Gandhiji but in the mean time he sent 
a telegram to Willingdon about his success with Gandhiji. As 
he reached Simla and went straight to the Viceregal Lodge for 
the Executive Council Meeting, Lord Willingdon told C.P. that 
within a few hours of his receiving C.P.’s telegram that Gandhiji 
had agreed to go to England, Gandhiji had sent a telegram to 
him to the effect that he had changed his mind and had de¬ 
cided not to go to England. This was not the first or the last 
time when Gandhiji had changed his mind and reversed his pre¬ 
vious decision in a matter of hours. 

On August 14, Gandhiji wrote to the Viceroy: 

"The sum total of all the drcumstanoes betrays a funda¬ 
mental difference of outlook between us.’’ The Gandhi-Irwin 
Pact was almost repudiated by both sides. Once again, omres- 
pondence was resumed between the Viceroy and Gandhiji re¬ 
sulting in Gandhiji’s going to Simla for personal discussicms widi 
the Viceroy. In the meantime, die other Indian dd^tes had 
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left Bombay to go to London for the Second Round Table Con¬ 
ference. GandhijTs talks with the Viceroy lingered on with 
Gandhiji almost agreeing to go to London and then immediate¬ 
ly changmg his decision. At last, late in the evening of the 
27th August, Gandhiji told the Viceroy that he would go to 
England. They embraced each other. A special train had to 
be arranged from Simla to KaUca and other trains were held up 
to enable Gandhiji to reach Bombay in time to sail on August 

29th in the s.s. Rajputana^. He reached London on September 
12th. 
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By the time the Indian Delegation to the Second Round Table 
Conference reached London, there was a change for the worse 
in the political atmosphere in England. England was passing 
through a terrible economic crisis and the Labour Government, 
though in office but never in power, was shaky. Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald betrayed the Labour Party and formed a National Go¬ 
vernment with himself as Prime Minister, with the Conserva¬ 
tives. Ramsay MacDonald was only a Prime Minister in name 
and the power went into the hands of the Conservative Party, 
headed by Baldwin. This betrayal of his Party by Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald resulted in the British Labour Party being routed and 
obliterated at the next general election a few weeks later. 

Wedgwood Benn, the Labour Secretary of State for India 
was replaced by the Conservative Sir Samuel Hoare. In this 
tense atmosphere, Gandhiji reached London on 12th September. 

On 21st September England went off the Gold Standard. 

I was in Agra on the 22nd and I read aboyit England going oft 
the Gold Standard as I returned from my first visit to the Taj 
Mahal at the lunch hour. On the 23rd at noon, I reached 
Simla. In order to protect India from financial crisis on this 
occasion, the Government of India issued an Ordinance, divor¬ 
cing the Rupee from the Pound, so that England’s economic cri¬ 
sis would not hit India adversely. The Government of India, 
without consulting Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for 
India, issued an Ordinance delinking the Rupee bom the Pound. 
But the next day Hoare cabled to the Government of Indja to 
issue another or^ance linking back the Rupee to die Pound. 

I was in Simla all that fortnij^it of this crisis in constant con¬ 
tact with Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, the Acting Member for 
Law, and Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, President of the Indian Le¬ 
gislative Assembly. Lord Willingdon and all the Membeia of 
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his Executive Council protected against Sir Samuel Hoare's 
cable and offered to resign in a body. Hus included not only 
the Indian Members like C.P. and Zafrullah but also the I.C.S. 
British Members of the C6uncil and the Viceroy, Lord Willing- 
don, himself. The Executive Council met every day at the 
Viceregal Lodge from 6-00 p.m. to 1-00 a.m. This did not suit 
Sir Samuel Hoare and die Tory Coalition Government. Hoare 
got hold of Ghanshyamdas Birla who was in London for the 
Round Table Conference as one of the representatives of the 
Indian Commercial Community and between them, they manag¬ 
ed to get a Press interview from Gandhiji on this rupee-pound 
crisis. Reuters circulated Candhiji’s interview that nothing hasty 
should be done at this crisis and the status quo should be main¬ 
tained! Samuel Hoare cabled back to the Viceroy after release 
of GandhijTs interview that the resignations of the Viceroy and 
the Executive Council were not accepted and that they should 
carry on, that the man who counted and who could speak 
for India had advised status quo and, therefore, nothing could 
be done and the status quo must be maintained. Hoare call¬ 
ed upon the Government of India to issue the Ordinance that 
the Pound and the Rupee would swim and sink together. Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtoola and CJP. Ramswamy Aiyar were wild with 
rage that Gandhiji should have let down the country because 
of his ignorance of the problem. I was in the President’s gal¬ 
lary next day when the Assembly met. Shanmukham Chetty, 
the leader of the opposition, made one of the most brilliant 
speeches that 1 ever heard criticising the Government for this 
betrayal of India’s interest, admitting, however, that this was 
not the fault of the Government of India and that orders had 
come from Whitehall. 

Within a week after this, heavy export of gold from India 
started inspite of the opposition of India. 

C.P.’s part in this Cold Standard crisis was most prominent 
and if Gandhiji had not interfered C.P. would have won a great 
battle for India. 

Hie prominent delegates at the Second Round Table Con¬ 
ference were Gandhiji, Sapru, Sastri, Setalvad, Jayakar, Ambed- 
kar and the Aga Khan. Jinnah was there but he was not able 
to take a prominent part in die discussians, because having fail¬ 
ed to get a reasonable settlement from the Congress^ the Mus- 
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lim leadership went into the reactionaiy hands o! the Aga Khan. 
Of course, the most important ddegate was Candhiji, die sole 
representative of the Congress. Fortunately, Setalvad and Sas- 
tri have left first-hand records—^with detailed references to Gan- 
dhiji—of the events of die three mondis during whidb the 
Second Round Table Conference was in session; Setalvad in his 
"Recollections and Reflections’* and Sastri in his numerous 
private letters to his friends in India. These letters are most 
revealing, particularly because Sastri's public statements and 
speeches were often at variance with the frankly expressed views 
in his letters and these public statements add on the side of too 
much caution. These letters and Setalvad s reminiscences, along 
with the official records of the Conference make sad reading as 
they clearly show the political blunders of Gandhiji both as re¬ 
gards the Federation and the communal problems vis-a-vis the 
important minorities such as the Muslims and the Depressed 
Classes. 

Sir Samuel Hoare in his "Nine Troubled Years” gives a vivid 
and interesting picture of his meetings with Gandhiji and Gan- 
dhiji's work and activities inside and outside the Round Table 
Conference. At the very first meeting between Hoare and Gan¬ 
dhiji soon after the latter’s arrival in London, the Secretary of 
State told him: "1 sincerely wish to see responsible self-govern¬ 
ment in India. I believe I can have a Bill passed that would 
make this possible, but in view of British public opinion. Con¬ 
servative anxieties in Parliament, and not least, communal fears 
in India, I cannot promise you or any one else immediate Domi¬ 
nion Status.” This statement went back on the announcement 
made by Irwin on 31st October, 1929. Even then, the Conser¬ 
vative diehards had objected to this promise of Dominion Sta¬ 
tus by Irwin, but both the British Government and Irwin had 
stuck to their promise. The change of Government from La¬ 
bour to National made Hoare defiant of Indian aqrirations un¬ 
der guise of frankness. 

In his letter dated September 22, Sastri wrote from Lon¬ 
don: 

"Gandhi is come. That is good. But he is a problem 

himself..Birla says Gandhi is come only to break the 

Conference-—why do we bother about anything? It is aS 
one vast confusion.” 
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IVo days later, Sastii wrote: 

"Rangaswamy told me (secretly) Gandhi seems rescdv^ 
ed to break away and is only lool^g out for a decent ex¬ 
cuse. Certainly, Birk, Dr. fivraj Mdita and some others 
puU strongly that way. God knows. I don’t meet him at 
all. Crowds are about him always. Even his entourage 
complain. His reputation hasn’t improved here. Pandit 
Malviya looks scared and bewildered.” 

On 2nd C^ober, Sastri wrote again of the developments: 

*The omens are bkck. Gandhi is a harassed man but also 
a victim of his own greatness. He cannot get away from shib- 
boledis and acc^t compromises. He says he will go away after 
stating bis case which means after delivering his ultimatum. His 
aversion from harsh phrases expkin the gentle manner. Mussab 
mans have treated him badly. His interviews have been prolong¬ 
ed and deliberate tortures, he says! But his idea is to put the 
bkme for this on the British aixl break away. He explained 
this plan to a few of us who met him at dinner last night in 
Sapru's rooms. Some of us frankly disapproved, others mumUed 
vague hesitation. But he knows we don’t go with him. Malvi)^ 
cannot part from him—faithfully like a Hindu wife to her k>i^, 
though she may pray others to come and advise him. The 
Aga Khaa and In’s followers haven’t abated one jot of their de¬ 
mands and backed by the Tory gang, are resolved to have dieir 
pound of flesh. Even Sapru has given them up. The adjoum- 
mmit of a wedc has been sponsored by Gandhi, but he told us 
he had consented at the bidding of the Moslems, to take die 
discredit for what, he had no doubt, will prove a dismal failure. 
So, it is the merest delusion. 

Sir Samuel Hoare was among the guests last ni^. He 
left early but not widiout breaking a most courteous lance or 
two with Gandhi and Malviya on the beneflcience ctf Britidi 
rule in ImBa. You guess how the weary theme went to and 
fro, 

Gandhi has had intimate talks with die Prime Ministw and 
the Secretary of State. He oomplains of the former's treat- 
ximA of him. It would appear the Prime Minister talked in a 
hig^ philosophical vein and disdamed to come to precise terms. 
T^ ktter is frank and straight but hard, narrow and unyiddiog. 
He perhaps has disdosed a little of ^an he has found— 
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provincial autonomy for the present and the firm hand over 
Congress by a pact of Britishers and Moslems. 

Dr> Ambedkar has, contrary to original intentions, been 
persuaded to stand out for s^arate electorates and wei^tage. 
Gandhi questions his representative character and is sure the 
untouchables don’t want any such thing. Ambedkar is aggres* 
sive to Gandhi who of course is careful to show that he is neither 
offended nor annoyed. 

Altogether the Indian show is pitiful.’* 

On 7th October, Sastri wrote; 

"Gandhi, though all go to him, is thoroughly non-plussed. 
He expressed himself desparate and defeated. His own reputa- 
tion hasn’t been enhanced by the speeches he has made here. 
We are meeting at 11 to-ni^t to make a last attempt at solu¬ 
tion. Tomorrow Gandhi proposes to confess failure. But he 
will try to put the blame on the Government and ask them to 
declare India free and then appoint a tribunal to settle the 
communal problem. The British will oppose the {uoposal. So 
will all the minorities. Malviya and Birla and Rangaswamy 
Aiyangar and Mrs. Naidu support him loyally. At present the 
sky is black.” 

Setalvad gives a vivid and ludd picture of Gandhiji’s work 
and activities in London. Gandhiji, thou^ putting up in the 
East End used to come to the flat taken in the West End where 
pimninent Indian delegates were meeting regularly. Sapiu, 
Sastri, Setalvad, Jayakar and Cowasji Jehangir attended these 
meetings. Setalvad goes on: "At these meetings, Gandhi used 
to sit on the floor surrounded by his immediate followers squat* 
ting with him on the floor. While we were discussing various 
matters, Gandhi used to have with him a spinning wheel and 
used to go on spinning. One day, my patience was much taxed 
and I said: "Mr. Gandhi, we are now discussing a very impor¬ 
tant question and can’t you leave aside for a moment your qiin- 
ning wheel and devote undivided attention to what we are con¬ 
sidering?” He said: "If it pleases you I would do so”, and he 
put aside the spinning wheel for awhile but took it up again. 
On another occasion when he said something which betrayed 
want of knowledge of the bearings of the questicm diat was being 
discussed, I asked him whether he had ever read the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1919. He said he had not! Then I put 
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to him: **If so, how do you consider yourself competent to ex¬ 
press an opinion on the {nresent question the ccmsideration of 
whidi requires knowledge of the existing law?** He turned to 
me and completely disarmed me by saying in all humility in 
Gujrati to the following effect: "As an elder brother you have 
the right to rebuke me and it is my duty to accept the rebuke.” 
Setalvad was only four years older than Gandhiji. 

At the R.T.C., Gandhiji unnecessarily and unjustifiably in¬ 
sulted and tried to humiliate the Muslim leaders, Dr. Ambedkar 
and all other Indian delegates including Sapru, Sastri, Setalvad, 
Jayakar who were rendering yeomen services to the country. He 
said that he alone represented the Muslims and the Depressed 
Classes and that all the other Indian delegates represented no 
vital interests in India. They were only the nominees of the 
British Government. Ambedkar leapt to fame as an AU-India 
leader and as a statesman by his speech in the First R.T.C. He 
said that he was placing the viewpoint of one-fifth of the total 
population of British India which was reduced to the position 
worse than the serf and the slave. He went on, the untouch¬ 
ables in India were also for replacing the existing Government 
by a Government of the people, for the people and by the 
people. In 1929, Ambedkar had said that India was likely to 
attain responsible self-government in 4-5 years. Gandhiji whom 
Ambedkar met in Bombay a few months later for the ^t time 
admitted, referring to this R.T.C. speech that he (Ambedkar) 
was a “patriot of sterling worth.” But unfortunately this meet¬ 
ing did not bring the two leaders together. Gan^ji realised 
that Ambedkar was far too independent to suit hiin and he 
never forgave Ambedkar. Gandhiji antagonised Ambedkar. 

Ambedkar^s “ruling passion’ as he frankly admitt^ was 
hatred: “1 hate injustice, tyranny, pompousness and humbug, 
and my hatred embraces aU those who are guilty them. J 
want to tell my critics that I regard my feelings di hatred as a 
real force. They are the reflex of the love I bear for die causes 
1 believe in and I am in no wise ashamed of it.” Ambedkar 
carried this hatred too far both in his private and public life. 
If he had taken a more sober point of view he could have ren¬ 
dered more positive and constructive service to his community 
and the country. But he could not forget and forgive the humi¬ 
liations which had been showered on him during the eariier 
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years because of his being bom an 'untondiable'. 

Gandhiji’s affection for the depressed classes was genuine* 
He wanted to befriend them. At the same time, he wanted to 
make political capital of his affection and this Ambedkmr ilj^tly 
resented. Curiously enough, Gandhiji also believed in the four 
castes which put the depressed classes on the lowest rung of 
society. 

The Communal and the Depressed Classes problems would 
have been settled in London at the R.T.C. but Gandhiji was 
under the influence of Hindu Communalists—^Pandit Malviya, 
Jayakar and G. D. Birla. When the impasse was reached, the 
Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald asked all the Membm of 
the Minorities Committee to sigin a requisition auRiorising him 
to settle the communal {Hoblem and to pledge themselves to 
acoq>t his decision. Gandhiji signed this pledge along with 
other members, but Ambedkar did not. 

Gandhiji conveni^tly forgot that by the Gandhi'-lrwin 
Pact, he had agreed to Dominion Status with safeguards. He 
harped on the Karachi Congress Resolution and demanded that 
Responsible Government must be establiriied immediatehf 
and in full both at the Centre and in the Provinces, including 
complete control over the finance, army, defence and extemid 
relations. Further, Gandhiji did not want any safeguards and 
he did not want the Governor General to be given any special 
powers. 

But once again he made a somersault 

Gandhiji spent a week-end at Oxford with Lord Sankey. 
Gandhiji speaking at the drawing-room meeting at Balliol G<^ 
lege intimated to the Prime Minister that he (Gandhiji) mi^t 
be wiping to see the introduction of provincial autonomy as a 
first measure, if within six months of its introduction, the way 
was prepared for responsibility at the Centre. Gandhiji tiius 
fell in with the scheme of the Conservative die-hards who were 
willing to concede Provincial Autonomy but no responsibflity 
at the Centre. Louis Fischer has writt^ that Gandhiji woriced 
twenty-one hours a day from 4 a.m. to 1 a.m. and Fisdier quiet¬ 
ly adds that diese long hours of work without rest and sleep 
and with no time to devote to thinking, told upon the quality of 
Gandhi^rs woikl This somersault of accepting Province Au¬ 
tonomy to riart with exasperated and riiodced Sapru, Sailii 
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Setalvad and Jayakar; and on his return to London, Gandhiji was 
severely rebuk^, for giving away Indias case for responsiWe 
self-gov^ment. Gandhiji realised his mistake after omsiderable 
discussion. 

The result was that a letter dated 0th November vw sent 
to die Prime Minister. It was signed among others by Gan¬ 
dhiji, Malviya, Sapru, Sastri, Setalvad, Jayakar, Cowasji Jehan- 
gir, Purshottamdas Thakordas, Sarojini Naidu, Ramaswamy Mu- 
daliar, Rangaswamy Aiyangar, G. D. Birla, N. M. Joshi, V. V. 
Giri and others. 

The following is die text of the letter: 

“It is with deep concern that we hear rumours to the 
effect that provincial autonomy will be introduced as a 
first step in the political reconstruction of India, leaving 
federation and responsibility at the Centre to follow later. 
We have read the statement to die contrary which appear* 
ed in the daily press this morning. The rumours, however, 
are so strong and persistent that we must ask leave to {dace 
our views before you beyond the possibility of doubt. The 
needs of the present situation can be met only by a com¬ 
plete and comprehensive scheme, of which responsibility 
at the Federal Centre must be as integral a part as the 
autonomy of die federating units. To divide the scheme 
into parts and bring into immediate operation one of the 
parts and postpone the other is to arouse fears of uncjertain- 
ty and suspicions of die intentions of the Government. 

"We realize die importance of the minorities question 
of which no satisfactory solution has yet been fcnmd. But 
at the same time we desire to express our (dear (pinion 
that it must not be allowed to block the way of a full and 
comprehensive scheme of reqionsible Govenimen^ which 
alone can provide an adecpiate setdement of a pressing 
problem." 

Ramsay MacDonald asked Jayakar what he was to do if 
Gandhiji n^es one statement (A a Saturday and makes a con¬ 
trary statement on the following Monday. Jayakar gave a good 
reply when he said: "If a man makes two inconsistent state- 
mexEs, you must accept the latter as the oorreot one.* 

The Minorities Committee not having reached any settle¬ 
ment was postponed twice at Gandhijt’s suggestion. At last on 
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October 8, Gandhi|i said at the Committee meeting that ^ was 
with deep regret and deeper humiliation that he had to an¬ 
nounce that the negotiations had fallen thioujdi and he suggest¬ 
ed that the Committee should adjourn sine die I On this, after 
some discussion, Ambedkar said: 

“The Mahatma has been always claiming that the Ccm- 
gress stands for the depressed classes and that the Congress 
represents depressed classes more than 1 or my colleagues 
can do. To that claim, I can only say that it is one of the 
many false claims which irresponsible pec^le keep on mak¬ 
ing although the persons concerned with regard to these 
claims have been invariably denying them”. 

In a note to the Minorities Committee, Setalvad said inter 

alia: 

“As regards the separate versus joint electorates, it is obvi¬ 
ous that in the Provinces where the Muslims are in a minority 
their coming into the joint electorates is more in their interest 
and for their protection. Once effective safeguards are provided, 
in the matter of religion, culture, personal laws, social practices, 
education, fair share in the public services, adequate representa¬ 
tion in the legislature, there is no clash or divergence of interest 
between the different communities, and it is really safer for 
minorities to come into the joint electorate. Unless die Muslim 
voters have a voice in the election of the majority community 
members, the former could have no hold on the latter. This 
has been recognised by important Muslim leaders such as H. H. 
The Aga Khan, Mr. Jinnah and others, and if they are given 
reservation of seats, they will be quite secure”. 

Setalvad further remarks: 

“At that time Mr. Jinnah was quite in agreement with 
this idea. He himself had fell for considerable time diat 
he would, if allowed, prefer to stand for election to the 
legislature from the general electorate. In those days, it 
he had been allowed to stand throus^ die general ele¬ 
ctorate, he would undoubtedly have been returned by a 
large majority”. 

Setalvad's diagnosis is perfectly correct. I can assert that 
Jinnah in the Twenties and even in the early Thirties could have 
won hands down against any candidate of any political paity or 
community. He was the most important and popidar leader in 
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Bombay. 

Gandhiji attended the Kin^s Garden Party at Buddng^iain 
Palace to the R. T. C. delegates. Hoare wondered i£ Gandhiji 
would go to it Hoare gives an interesting story: 

“Would Gandhi go to it? And if he accepted, how would 
the leader of Civil Disobedience be received by King George V? 
The answers to both these questions were in some doubt. To 
clear up the second, I asked the King for an Audience. His 
Majesty’s reaction was much as 1 had expected. “What! Have 
this rebel fakir in the Palace after he has been behind aU these 
attacks on my loyal officers?” Although this outburst was the 
first answer to my question, it was by no means die Kin^s 
last word. Having let off steam, he started to discuss the 
arrangements for the party, to which he at onc^e assured that 
Gandhi would be invited. It was only towards the end of the 
Audience that he had a slight return of his earlier irritation when 
he protested against having “the little man” in the Palace with 
“no proper clothes on, and bare knees”. However, His Majesty 
was finally mollified, and an invitation without any conditions as 
to clothes was sent to Gandhi, and it was immediately accepted”. 

At the Party, Hoare introduced Gandhiji to the King. Hoare 
goes on to say: 

“When I presented him, there was a difficult moment. The 
King was obviously thinking of Gandhi’s responsibility for civil 
disobedience. However, when they were once started, the 
King’s simple sincerity and Gandhi's beautiful manners com¬ 
bined to smooth the course of the conversation, though more 
than once I became nervous when die King looked resentfully 
at Gandhi’s knees. When the conversation was drawing to an 
end, the King, the most conscientious of monarchs, evidently 
thought that it was his duty to warn Gandhi of the consequences 
of rebellion. Just, therefore, as Gandhi was taking his leave. 
His Majesty could not refrain from uttering a grave warning, 
“Remranber, Mr. Gandhi 1 won’t have any attacks on my Em¬ 
pire!” I held my breath in fear of an argument between the 
two. Gandhi’s savoir jakre saved the situation with a grave 
and deferential reply “1 must not be drawn into a political argu¬ 
ment in Your Majest/s Palace after receiving Your Ml^*esty8 
hospitality”. They then took leave of each other as friendly 
gneat and host. A very honest King, and a great diplomat, 1 
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thou^t to myself, and what exquisite worldly mannenr the im- 
worldly possess 1** 

A few feet standing bdiind the King as A.D.C.S woe a 
senior Indian prince and the then Prince of Wales (now Duke 
of Windsor). As the King shook hands widi Gandhiji, the In¬ 
dian Prince whispered to Windsor; “This is the beginning ot 
the end of the British Empire.** 

On 1st December, the Prime Minister, winding up the R.T.C. 
declared that the British Government's policy favoured central 
responsibility on a federal basis, subject to transitional reserva¬ 
tions and safeguards, and Provincial Autonomy in British India. 
A single statute would include both the asp^s, to be imple¬ 
mented as far as possible simultaneously, thouid^ Provincial 
Autonomy need not necessarily wait if Federation should take 
time. In as much as the Conference failed to arrive at an agreed 
solution to the Minorities question, the British Government 
would be compelled to supply a i»ovisional scheme in order 
that constitutional progress might not be held up. 

A day earlier Sastri made an emotional dramatic appeal to 
Gandhiji. He exhorted Gandhiji: 

*Tes, Mahatma, if I may apostrophise you, forgetting for a 
moment the Prime Minister, your duty hereafter is with us. 
Have you the heart, I ask you, still to lead your people, trustful 
and obedient, through the valley of humiliation if it be not ne¬ 
cessary—and I contend it is no longer necessary? The steps 
that we have taken so far round this table make a d^tinct stage 
in advance. It seems to me that you and I and other friends here, 
working together, can frame this constitution and so shape it 
that, while deriving the most that it can yield, we can also look 
forward with confidence to a future whrni we shall be enabled 
to perfect it and that at no distant date. Believe me, Mahatma, 
diat in your hands more than those of any other ’sin^ Indian 
lies our future progress. We can be of some use to you. Take 
us in hand. Do not dismiss us as people whose ideas aie stiU 
evolving and may be IcHig in reaching the heights of Con|pess 
wisdom. Bdieve me that wiidi you and with your chosen asso¬ 
ciates we (Hm fashion our constitution to great aids and India 
will have cause to be truly thankful that you changed your pl a n s 
and came hoe. Ciroumstanoes today ciemand that you stmuld 
change your {dans» dismiss Civil Disobedience from your mM 
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awl tdoB up tins weak in a qurit of comi^ete trurt in us and ol 
faidi in tlie British people too.** 

Tlie operative part of Sastii’s exhortation to Gandhiji was 
i^nge the country into the negative and destructive 
path of Civil EHsobedience**. He dothed this advice in most 
flowery language which Sastri alone, widi his great oratorical 
powers, could use. 

Ramsay MacDonald speaking immediately after—and this 
was at 2 a.m. paid a glowing trioute to Sastri: 

“I cannot leave this Chair without one word of tribute 
to that magnificent statement to which we have just 
listened.* 

Gandhiji left London on 9th December and on his way to 
Bombay, he had meetings with Mussolini and Madame Montes- 
sori in Rome. When he was on his way to Brindisi, he learnt 
that an Italian paper hostile to the British had published a ficti¬ 
tious interview from Gandhiji saying that in India he would 
restart the Civil Disobedience movement. Gandhiji had given 
no such interview and he cabled to Hoare that the report was a 
cornice fabrication. Hoare says: ‘^Whilst this disclaimer 
brought me great relief, the harm was unfortunately done. The 
lie had already spread over the world and had b^n accepted 
in London and Delhi as clear proof of Gandhi s irreconcilable 
0 {^) 0 siticni*. The diehaids in England and India*—the British 
Tories and the Indian Bureaucracy—took full advantage of this 
fabricated interview. Gandhiji had assured Samuel Hoare be¬ 
fore he left for India diat he would keep the door of reconci¬ 
liation open; he would strain every nerve to avc^d a breach with 
Government. 

Regarding ChurchilTs mischievous and disastrous obstruc- 
ticNQ and opposition to substantidl reforms in India including 
Federation, Hoare comments sorrowfully: 

T am not an impartial judge of Churchill’s ac^on. None the 
leas, I may perhaps make two cxxnments. From the point of 
view of India, the oonsequeaces w^ altogether bad. His for¬ 
midable ci^Kisition onbittered a oonstituticmal discussion that 
dbould have been kept free of reenmination. It delayed by 
many aioodts and perhaps yearn the passing of the Act, wheai 
every da/s delay ccunpromised the chance of settlement. If 
the Act 2^ reached the Statute Book in 1933 instead of 
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I am convinced that it would have been in effective operation 
before the war started. Even more serious than delay was the 
atmosphere created by years of Parliamentaiy wrangdo, during 
whidi Churchill was constantly attaddng and I as constantly de¬ 
fending the safeguards in the Bill, witii the inevitable result that 
Indians came to believe that instead of giving them the fullest 
possible opportunity for obtaining rei^nsible govmnment, we 
were intent upon tying them up in a strait-jacket.** 

Gandhiji arrived in Bombay on 28th December, 1931, after 
a four months* absence from India. To understand the political 
situation at the time when Gandhiji returned, it is necessary to 
look back to this period of Gandhiji's absence. During these 
four months, disruptive forces gathered momentum. The f(d- 
lowers of Gandhiji in the Provinces had never whole-heartedly 
accepted the Truce embodied in the Gandhi-Irwin Pact and they 
were anxious to resume the fight. There was no all-India lead^ 
other than Gandhiji who could restrain them. Two main streams 
of such influences—one in Bengal and the other in the United 
Provinces—and one odier minor current in Bardoli conspired to 
undermine the entire edifice of the provisional settlement and 
bring it down in a crash. Bengal had its Chittagong and Hijli 
and what seemed to be retaliatory political assassinaticms and 
new Ordinances and exceptional methods to deal with tiie situa¬ 
tion created by them. U.P. had its increasingly acute agrarian 
situation. Die U.P. Congress was led by Jawaharlal. These 
troubles led to the promulgation of the Instigation Ordinance. 

The Congress and the Government began to find fault with 
each other and the atmosphere of suspicion and fear and attri¬ 
buting of motives by both sides to each other led to pcditical 
crisis. The British Bureaucracy in India which was never happy 
with Irwin and his Pact were spoiling for a fig^t and they made 
preparations to put down the Congress* negative and destructive 
activities. It was easy for them to get WiUrngdon to agree to 
their plans for repression, ^t the Congress Working Committee 
meeting held in Bombay on 7th and 8th November, a resolution 
was passed authorising the President to cable to Gandhiji that 
his further continuance in the R.T.C. appeared to the Committee 
to be unnesessary, but in view of various facts and dicumstaaoes 
whidi were bettor known to him as he was on the spot, 
Committee left the final decision to him; furtiier Caodhijfs 
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atteatkm was drawn to the rapidly Wrsening situation in Ben¬ 
gal, the Frcmtier Province, the United Provinces and elsewhere. 
The Committee were of opinion that Gandhiji*s early return 
to India was desirable! 

On the day that Candhiji left London to return to India— 
9th December, 1931—Sastri referring to his impassioned appeal 
to Candhiji at the R.T.C. on 1st December wrote to Candhiji: 

“I spoke straight on as the thou^ts came. Diey were 
genuine and for months and months familiar companions. 
For, believe me, one who thinks of India’s welfare from 
my standpoint cannot conceive of a greater gain to the 
cause at present than your hearty co-operation in the work 
of reconstruction. Bengal and the U.P. may still destroy 
all prospect of it. In that case I see nothing but misery 
ahead. Let me entreat you, before you decide in that sense, 
explore every possible avenue of peace”. 

As if in response to the Working Committee's resolution 
of 7th November asking Candhiji to return to India, the Covem- 
ment of India by a Circular letter on 19th December alerted 
the Provincial Covemments regarding die anticipated strug^e 
with the Congress as a result of the meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee which was to meet at Bombay soon after 
Candhiji's return. The casus beJH included a general revival 
-of the civil disobedience movement, the support of the no-tax 
campaign in U.P. or the boycott o' British goods or institutions; 
if the Congress voted for any of these policies, it was to be 
considered a declaration of war against constituted authority. 
The Bombay Covemment went panicky. They wrote to the 
Covemment of India: 

“The Covemor-in-Council considers that the moral 
efPect of Mr. Candhfs internment would be far greater and 
that it would have a more valuable effect in showing the 
determination and power of Covemment to cmsh the Civil 
Disobedience movement, if Mr. Candhi were removed to 
Andamans, or possibly Aden might be considered in order 
to place him beyond reach of political exploitation." 

On arival in Bombay on 28th December, Candhiji was 
greeted with the news of die arrest of Jawaharlal Nehni, and 
shooting on the Frontier. This news unnerved Candhiji. He 
addressed a largely attended public meeting on the ni|^ of his 
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arrival, Gandhiji welcome the news of Pandit.JawahariaTs 
and Mr. Sherwanfs arr^, of Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan’s depor* 
tation, and of the shootings on die Frontier unarmed crowds 
as the most fitting Christmas boxes that Loird Willingdon oould 
send him. He condemned as rejHrehensible the murder of a 
Bengal magistrate by two girls and also condemned as unbefit¬ 
ting of any civilised Government the Ordinance in Bengal which 
was calculated to emasculate a whole province. The U.P. and 
the Frontier Ordinances were, if anything, even worse and he 
could see in the atmosphere no sign to justify the hopes for 
peace that he had been nursing. But he did not, he could not 
in the nature of things advise Satyagraha, without exploring all 
the avenues still open to him. He warned the people, however, 
that if the campaign had to be resumed, it would be a much 
more terrible ordeal for the people, "Bullets, this time, instead 
of or in addition to lathis. Be ready to offer yourselves willing 
sacrifices on the alter of freedom. Pledge yourselves to go 
through the utmost suffering and also to refrain from the least 
litde injury to any one’*. 

On he 29th, Gandhiji telegraphed to the Viceroy at Cal¬ 
cutta if the latter would see him. But, unfcntunately, he mixed 
up this request vdth a detailed description of the Bengal, U.P. 
and N.W.F. Ordinances. The Viceroy replied that he could 
not see Gandhiji with the conditions implied in Gandhiji s tele¬ 
gram. Before this re^dy came, the Cbngress Woiidng Commit¬ 
tee, on the advice of Gandhiji, passed a lenity resolution threat¬ 
ening to revive civil disobe^ence, boycott of all foreign goods, 
including British goods, pidceting of liquor shops and making 
salt iUegally. Gandhiji sent another telegram to the Viceroy en¬ 
closing along widi it the dvil disobedience resdution of the 
Working Committee. This was construed by the Viceroy and 
his Government as a threat and the Viceroy again r^^M on 
die 2nd January refusing to give an interview to Gandhiji. 
Gandhiji sent his last telegram to the Viceroy on 3id January 
reiterating his resolve for starting civil disobedience. 

On the 4di January, Government came down with a heavy 
hand. Not only Gandhiji and Vallabhbhai were arrested and 
not only other leaders were arrested in their respective Provin¬ 
ces, but also active Congress workers all over India were taken 
into custody. It must have taken Government a Ich^ tbne to 
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prepare die lists hundreds of such Congressmen for the pur¬ 
pose of arresting them without specifying dbarges. Once again, 
^oom and darkness prevailed over the country. 1932 started 
badly for India and thousands and diousands of Congressmen 
and Congress volunteers were jailed. 

The questimi arises —was Willingdcm right in refusing to 
meet Gandhiji after the latter s return to India? The Govem-» 
ment point of view was that as Gandhiji had mixed up his re¬ 
quests for interview to the Viceroy with the threat to start civil 
disobedience, the Viceroy was justified in refusing Gandhiji's 
request. The trouble was that both Willingdon and Gandhiji 
w^e allergic to eadh other. 

Hie second question is what would Irwin have done at this 
critical moment? For one thing, I think Gandhiji's telegram 
to die Viceroy would have been in a friendly tone. Irwin would 
have, I think, agreed to meet Gandhiji and it is possible that 
between the two, they would have been able to come to terms, 
which would have meant putting off (mce again the threat of 
civil disobedience. In that case, the Reforms envisaged at the 
end of the Second Round Table Conference, would have pro¬ 
gressed satisfactorily, with full co-operation of Gandhiji and die 
Congress. But, Ir^n was not there and Willingdon who was 
a tool in the hands of the bureaucracy decided odierwise. 
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Thus 1932 began most inauspidously and disastrously for 
India. In the first four months—^January to April—the move¬ 
ment went from strength to strength in spite (rf the fact 
that not only the top leaders of die Congress but also 60,000 
Congress workers from all over the country were clapped into 
jail under the ordinance without trial. A Congress-minded in¬ 
dustrialist who kept out of active participation in politics told 
me that his firm had made a big contribution to the civil disobe¬ 
dience movement by making it possible to send over 200 young 
men to jail. He explained that the economic conditions in In¬ 
dia were bad and the position of middle classes was deiqperate. 
When they came to him for jobs he asked them to take to civil 
disobedience and go to jail and he promised to maintain their 
families by giving monthly allowance of Rs. 50/- to the families 
during their period of incarceration. The movement was taken 
up by more Congress workers. Ihey organised the publication 
of unauthorised cyclostyled Ccmgress Bulletins (daily). These 
bulletins called upon the people of Bombay not only to boy¬ 
cott British goods imported into India but also boyo^ British 
owned cotton textile mills and British cotton firms. This boy¬ 
cott was successful. The British firms not only felt humiliate 
but further they felt the effect of this boycott on their business. 
They were angry particularly because they had as business¬ 
men no power to fi^ bade tin's boycott. Some of them—am 
writing this from personal knowledge—came to terms secretly 
with the underground Congress workers, who pennitted than 
to trade in the name of the Indian stooges of the British firms. 
They were thus able to carry on their business clandestinely but 
all ihe same they felt more humiliated and loss of self-respect. 
The undergrouml Congress workers were paid the price by way 
of contribution of fimds imposed as fines by the iUegial Cbn- 
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gress organisations. But the British firms were all the mCMre 
eagerly waiting for an opportunity to wreak vengeance. The 
British commercial communities in other importaint business 
centres in India like Calcutta suffered similar humiliations. They 
tocAc full advantage of the anger of the British bureaucracy 
in India against the Congress and they found in Lord Willing* 
don a weak and complacent Viceroy who was ready to support 
the unholy alliance between the British commercial community 
and the British bureaucracy. A secret circular issued by Sir 
Edward Bendial, leader of the British commercial community, 
with headquarters in Calcutta, addressed to the Associated 
Chamber of Commerce exposed their conspiracy against Indian 
interests. This secret circular showed that the right wing of the 
British Government had made up their minds to break up the 
Round Table Conference and to fight the Congress. It further 
showed that Europeans in India only wanted such changes as 
would make administration more efficient and not democratic 
reforms. Benthall wanted to rope into his unholy alliance the 
Muslim element in the country and this was made easy for him 
because Jinnah did not return to India, having decided to settle 
down in London and to practice law there. 

Benthall wrote: 

"The Muslims were a solid and endiusiastic team. Ali Imam, 
the Nationalist Muslim, caused no division. They played their 
cards with great skill throughout: they promised us support 
and they gave it in full measure. In return they asked us that 
we should not forget their economic plight in Bengal and we 
should "without pampering them** do what we can to find places 
fw them in European firms so that they may get a chance to 
improve their material position and the generd standing of their 
cmnmunity'*. "On the whde, there was one policy of the Bri¬ 
tish Nation and the British Community in India, and that was 
to make up our minds on a national policy and to stick to it. 
But after the general elections, the ri^^t wing of the Govern¬ 
ment made up its mind to Inreak up the Conference and to fi^t 
the Congress. The Muslims who do not want responsibility at 
the Centre, were delighted. Government undoubtedly changed 
thrir policy and tried to get away with provincial autonmny, with 
a promise of Central reforms. We had made up our minds that 
the ^it with the Congress was inevitable, we felt and said 
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that the sooner it came tiie better, but we made up our minds 
that for a crushing success we should have all posdbfte hsoods 
on our side. The Muslims were ahif^t; the Minorities Patft 
and Government’s general attitude ensured diat So were dm 
Princes and Minorities.” 

“The important thing to us seemed to be to cany Ihe Hindu 
in the street as represented by sudi people as Sapm, Jayakar, 
Patro and others. If we could not get them to fight tl^ Con¬ 
gress, and that, by one simple method of leaving no doubt in 
their minds that there was to be no going back on the Federal 
Scheme which broadly was also the accepted policy of die 
European Community, and we acted accordingly’*. 

“The Muslims have become firm allies of the Europeans. 
Ihey are vary much satisfied widi their own position and are 
{Mopared to work with us”. 

“It must not, however, be supposed that when we agree 
that reforms are necessary, we adv(x;ate demcxratic reform in 
every province. All diat we mean is such change in the system 
of Government as will improve itv e£Bciency”. 

The bureaucracy went one better. To c^sh the Civil Dis- 
obedioice movement they created a reign of terror where they 
gave up all pretence of carrying on the government by rule of 
law. 

The Delegation oi the India League, London, uhich toured 
India during these months, summed up the position created by 
the Ordinances: 

“In 1932 the Ordinances (12 in number) and now the 
Acts recendy passed d^xrive the Indian peofde of die li^ts 
of personal freedom and safeguards, which, most fititisb 
people believe, exist under British Law everywhere.” 
Writing to Prime Minister Ramsay Ma<d>ona]d cm 15di Ap¬ 
ril, 1932, Sriniwas Sastri says: 

“The severities attending the measures diat die various 
Govomments take to put down the disruptive activities of die 
Congress have assumed grave proportions. You have enough 
experience of Indian executive methods to judge the actual 
inddenoe upon the people of all restrictive and repressive action* 
The Pc^ce in India, ill-educated, ill-paid, and drawn from low 
strata of society and acxxistomed to rough modes, when actually 
authorised and encouraged to strike persons in the str eet ! , lire- 
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spectfve o£ station, age or sex, cannot be expected to restrain 
thetnsehres. Stories of inhuman and barbarous chastisenienit 
go about; creating bitterness and racial and ccrnimunaH rancour. 
Believe me, there will be the very devil to pay for another 
generaticm. Hie world is learning to drop ccHporal punishmeirt 
everywhere. Gaols, sdiools and even homes have less and les 
of it. The dignity of the human being as a human being, instead 
of being merely the Christian ideal, is getting to be realised as 
a fact in all relations of daily life. We may soon witness the 
complete abandcmment of bodily violence as a means of disci¬ 
pline or even of revenge in the civilised world. What will 
then be said of a Government under whose explicit orders 
respectable men and women, performing what they consider to 
be duties citizenship, could be dragged along the streets and 
beaten mercilessly? Is it any wonder that Government find 
themselves every now and then compelled to condone barbari¬ 
ties and to deny notorious facts? If a fiat went forth frcnn 
Whitehall to Delhi that these things should stop, it would be 
long before the police really changed their ways and law and 
order came to be respected, and it would be very long indeed 
before the people forgot their sufferings and forgave the 
authors." 

The Civil Disobedience Movement though still going fairly 
strong, showed signs of weakening from the month of May 
onwards. 

In 1953 was published “In the Shadow of the Mahatma" 
—a peraonal Memoir—by G. D. Birla. It reproduces Birla's letters 
to Gandhiji and GandhijTs letters to Birla rig^t from the early 
twenties till Gandhiji's passing away. This correspondence 
shows that Biria responded generously and abundently to 
Gandhiji’s appeals for funds for Khadi and untoiichability move¬ 
ments. This financial assistance no doubt put Birla in a strong 
position widi Gandhiji and Gandhiji, consciously or unconsci¬ 
ously, was influenced by Birla in Birla s political opinions. This 
book throws li^t on the events of 1932 when Birk carried on 
an extensive correspondence with Samual Hoare. In these let¬ 
ters, Birla writes with great confidence, as he knew, that he had 
more than tadt support from Gandhiji and some hold on him. 
Birla kept Gandhiji in touch vrith this correspondence by send¬ 
ing him copies. Biria was rightly anxious to see amicable rda- 
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tions being maintained politically and economically between dse 
United Kingdom and fodia. He conveyed to the BritlA ctatea* 
men the impression that Gandhi|i being a non-co-operafeor could 
not direcdy negotiate with the British, but that he (Bida) could 
come to terms with the British and Birta was confident that 
that event Gandhiji was likely to accept such a settlement. 
Birla'is object was to wean Gandhiji away from the ''extremists’'. 
The extremists in those times whom Birla had in mind were 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhas Bose . 

The best parts of Birla s book are Chapters 15 and en> 
titled "London Contacts’' and "Hijdi Hopes in England”. They 
give a good picture of Birla’s efibits to get the British states¬ 
men to take a more friendly view of Gandhiji. His talks with 
Ramsay MacDonald, Churchill, Baldwin and others in England 
make an excellent story and he gave detailed reports of these 
talks to Gandhiji. To understand the events of those mondis, it 
is pertinent to quote from Birla’s Diary and letters: 

Birla met Sir John Anderson, Governor of Bengal, oo 
10th April, 1932. I shall quote from his diary: 

"He seemed to be a very shrewd and intelligent man. He 
speaks very little, and seems to undemtand econmnic questions 
very well. 1 started the discussion on the weather and asked 
if he was not feeling uncomfortable owing to the heat. We 
immediately came to close grips on more important subjects. 1 
expressed ^e hope that his visit to Simla would bring better 
results. He enquired if 1 meant better results in economic 
s^dieres. 1 said I did not eiqwct any improvement in economic 
spheres. I was referring to politim. Economic improvement 
was impossible. The worid was suffering from a bad monetary 
system and until the system was dianged it could not Improve 
except by natural adjustment whidi should take a pretty long 
time, and may even cause a serious upheaval in the constiiic- 
tion of society. He agreed with me that stability of prioes waa 
better, but who could be entrusted with the compBoBted man¬ 
agement of a 'managed* currency. 1 told him there was no in* 
trkncy. If we undertook to provide ro many grants of gtdd 
In exchange for rupees, I said, 'Why cannot you undertake 
similaily to provide 100 index figures for one rupees He said 
an index figure was a com^cated thing. I agteed but poidM 
out that nothing was perfect in diis woi^. He foresaw i|Wt!iibi^ 



tion at a tenilt I pointed out the speculation would be dis¬ 
couraged CGOsept in gdd. He liked the idea but was nervous 
aboirt putting the ^stem in practice. I said only a dictator 
could do It. The midd was suffering from a stupid democracy. 
We wanted democratic dictators. It sounded rattier paradox¬ 
ical, but he knew what I meant. I pointed out that 75 per 
cent of the potitical troubles were due to bad economics, India 
was suffering from a low level of prices which should imme¬ 
diately be {Hit up by 50 per cent. He enquired whether it was 
necessary to have sudi a big rise. I said, yes, and pointed out 
that Sir Basil Blacket also agreed witti me. 1 wanted him to 
study the whole question. In 1921 there was nqr unrest among 
cultivators. Ihe political disturbance was confined tp ihe woric- 
ing classes. Why is it that working classes are so quiet now 
and the whole agrarian population is full of discontent? He 
agreed and pointed out that the Congress made efforts to stir 
up labour but failed. I said 1 had made a deep study of the 
subject and found that except in the consumption of doth, the 
villager had made cuts in all directions. This year he has been 
able to make both ends meet by selling gold, partial payments 
of land revenue and non-payment of interest. There would be 
no more gold left to sell next year and therefore he would stop 
entirely the payment of land revenue and taxes. I pointed 
out that my estate could collect only 5 per cent of the revalue 
in Chhota Na^nur. Whatever happened in India it was impos¬ 
sible to have any peace for the next 15 years, unless prices 
were raised, but we can escape the worst ^ect of this disccm- 
tent, if political disturbance is removed from the scene, 1 
pohited out that to me it ai^ared a most puzzling as well as 
a most simple affair. It was a sim^de affair because we were 
on common ground. Dominion Status with reservations and 
safeguards was more or less a common ideal for the time be¬ 
ing. Gandhiji wanted to discuss safeguards. Wl^ was this 
not discussed and why was he not allowed interviews and dis- 
cusrions on various matters? He remained silent. I tried to 
pdnt cut ttiat Gandhiji was a reascmable man and explained 
to h im my connections witti Gandhiji. 1 told him that 1 had 
known Gandhiji since 1916, had been his ardent admirer since 
1921 and wotked wffh him in the R. T. C. I told hhn that 1 
was one of the worst orftlcs of ttie Government in political and 
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economic spheres. Thou^ I did not take an active part kk 
the Civil Disobedience Movement, 1 had done ever 3 rtbiiig else 
to embarrass the Government and had very liberally subscrib¬ 
ed to Gandhijfs constructive programmes. I could th^refcure 
claim that I knew which way Gandhiji’s mind was running. 
He was a most reasonable man and very modest in outlook. 
1 recognised that it was not possible to meet the full demand 
of the Congress but said that ijt was possible to introduce a 
Constitution which mif^t be rejected by Gandhiji. What is 
the use of introducing a Constitution which would not be ac- 
cepted? Sir John again agreed with me. He said a Constitu¬ 
tion was coming in any case. He did not think it would not 
be of any use unless it was at least passively acceptable. 1 told 
him he could do much. He agreed with me about my descrip¬ 
tion of Gandhiji. Findlater Stuart had spoken to him very 
hi^y of Gandhiji. He said doubts were expressed by himself 
to Findlater Stuart whether Gandhiji would not be rushed into 
the Civil Disobedience Movement; but Findlater Stuart told 
him no one m earth could rush Gandhiji into things which he 
did not want; but he said unfortunately he had been stampeded 
by his lieutenants. I assured him that his reading was incor¬ 
rect Gandhiji was rushed into things by Lord Willingdon. 
Ihe Viceroy was not a man of imagination. Hailey was one. He 
was another. Lord Willingdon had no sympathy with Gandhiji. 
H6 did not know him and did not understand him. Sir John 
asked whether Gandhiji was a practical man. 1 said, immensely. 
He said that Findlater Stuart had said that he was not very 
practical. I said for a Western mind it was somewhat difficult 
to understand a philosophical mind like that of Gandhiji. He 
Wanted to know how far Gandhiji would be prepared to eooept 
reservations and safeguards. About the military, 1 him 
that we realised we could not get immediate control but 
Gandhiji would suggest certain formulae Mhkh may be accept¬ 
able to all. About finance we were prepared to put ourselves 
in the position of a factory proprietor who had to deal wUh 
debenture holders. Tbe debenture holder diould not poke his 
nose into our day-to-day affairs so long as we paid him his 
dues. 1 proceeded further and tried to give him a construc¬ 
tive suggestion about the future. If Gandhi^'i was released and 
a satisfactory solution found about the terrorist movement, the 
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dtuatioB could be eased and Cancfliiji could co-operate. He 
limned to these diini^ with great interest and said evidently 
I knew more than many men in India. He would like to dis¬ 
cuss things further with me on his return and wanted me to go 
to Darjeeling. J promised to go.** 

Birla was not wasting his time with Anderson. In his note 
submitted to the Government of India, Anderson suggested 
that the British Government should concede all the political 
demands dF the Congress and thus satisfy India and then come 
to terms with the politically bee India on economic problems 
between the two countries. Needless to say, Anderson’s advice 
fell on deaf ears in Simla and Whitehall. Anderson was the only 
British high official who had the courage, foresi^t and inteUi- 
gence to suggest a politically satisfactory settlement with India. 

Birla continued this good work. He wrote to Lord Lothian 
who was Parliamentary Under-Secretary of the India Office. 
He was as Birla says sympathetic to India’s aspirations. He was 
in India in 1932 as Chairman (rf the Indian Franchise Com¬ 
mittee. Birla had many talks with Lothian and before the re^ 
port of Lothian Committee was published, Birla wrote to him a 
long letter on 4th May, 1982 ‘ in a vain endeavour, as it turned 
out, to secure a practical victory for Gandhiji who was then in 
prison, and thus prevent the necessity for the future non-co- 
operation campaign.” This letter must be quoted in full: 

“The newspapers report that your mission is completed and 
that you are flying back to England on the 11th. The report 
of your Committee will shortly be published and from what 
I hear I hope it will be satisfactory. You have been able to 
create a friendly impression on India and this is another gain. 
Let me pray that your association with India may be heljM 
in bringing about happy relations between the two countries. 

“I do not wish to write to you anything just now about the 
present situation. With your keen sense of observation and 
friendly appredatiaa you know the situation as well as any 
TiMlittn Why I am wrUhig to you is that I feel that at Biis 
cxitioal time uhen many important Issues are to be decicted,. 1 
should again eipress my grave doubts about the success of the 
piesent dual pcdicy as it is called. When we discussed the 
maltar at the Calcutta Club you were convinced when you said 
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that the best method to help India was to rush the l e fe nas with 
the utmost speed. I raised the point as to what would be 'die 
use of reforms which may not be woilced by the natfcsialist^ 
and the same question has been rising again and again hi my 
mind. I am afraid I can say ahnost with certainty that no r^ 
forms could be successful unless these have a backing behind 
them of progressive Indian opinion. I admit that it may not be 
at present possible to bring about a compromise between a 
radical India and a reactionary Parliament, but on hirther 
thinking, I feel that it is not impossible to introduce a Constitu¬ 
tion whidi mi^ have the tacit consent of Gandhifi and men of 
his school. This at least would give some peace to India and 
I am convinced that it is possible to find a method of achieving 
at least this last object. I think there are two methods of achi¬ 
eving this object; eitiier by secnirmg the direct co-operation of 
Gandhiji or his indirect co-operation. The correspondence at 
present passing between Gandhiji and Sir Samuel Hoare encou¬ 
rages me to take a more cheerful view. The disadvantage of 
IdSO was that Gandhiji was not in touch with the rulers. Ihat 
disadvantage fortunately this time does not exist. With gcxxl- 
will on both sides, therefore, 1 think a way could be found. 

Now let us analyse both the alternatives. First all, is it 
possible to get his co-operation? I do not think it so difficult. 
Suf^osing the Ordinances are not renewed, what would then 
be Gandhijfs position? The last resoluticm of the Woridng 
Committee decided on a policy of Civil Disobediencse unless 
substantial relief was granted in the direction of Ordinances. 
If the Ordinances are not renewed the position is substantially 
changed. Then the only question which will require solution 
will be the situation in N.W.F. Province and Bengal. In the 
U.P. so far as 1 understand, mcwe remission has been granted 
than what was demanded by Jawaharlalji and therefore there 
should be no firesh difficulties. Su{^)Osing thmefore that the 
Ordinances are not renewed and Gandhiji is rdeased and graft¬ 
ed an interview by the Viceroy and the Ocdinanoes in B en ga l 
and N.W.F. Province are discussed and a soiutian found of dif- 
ffixrhies at botii these jdaoes, tiien oo-operation in comrtitation 
hraming and release of all political prisoners Ibllow a otoni aiifad* 
ly. only difficulty wh^ I foresee in thb c Br ectian Is tiMt 
cpiniOQ at present is much more bitter tiian it we# in, Mmsh Iset 
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year. Gandhiji may find it difficult to cany with him the Cbn^ 
gress to co-operate mei^ly on the non-renewal of die Orchnan- 
ces. The rank and file may ask: “What is it that India has 
gained that we again talk of peace with the Government?*' 
Gandhiji can undoubtedly carry the Congress ultimatdy widi 
him but he will have to work hard. 

The second alternative may be easier of achievement. Sup¬ 
posing the Ordinances are not renewed, why should not some 
leaders working under hriendly instructions from Gandhiji par¬ 
ticipate in framing the Constitution? Any compromise whidi 
may thus be arrived at, will at least have Gandhiji's indirect 
blessing. I wonder how far Gandhiji will like such a procedure, 
but I feel that it is worthwhile encoring the practicability of 
this proposal. After all Gandhiji’s object is to get a good Cons¬ 
titution and if a Constitution could be secured which would 
not have his disapproval, there would be a substantial chance ot 
such a Constituion being worked smoothly. 

1 am writmg this for your consideration because 1 very 
strongly feel that the Government would be making the greatest 
blunder if, relying on the Musalmans, Defaress^ Classes and 
the Princes, tiiey introduced a Constitution which would not 
meet widi the approval of nationalist India. In such chcum- 
stances the strug^e would continue and India would have no 
peace for a very long time to come. The Government should 
ignore die Congress only if it is their intention that no substan¬ 
tial advance is to be made. And I am afraid the man in the 
street quite naturally suspects the Government s bona-iides 
under this dual policy, as he reascmably adcs what else would 
be the reason for ignoring the cooperation of the Congress. 
From the filing prevalent in Calcutta I c:an see diat even 
among non-official Eurc^ans die questicm is being raised as to 
who is going to work the reforms. The leading article in the 
“Enf^idiman” the day before yesterday also expressed smtiment 
somewhat on these lines. I therefore wish that no mistake ol 
this kind should be made by the Government and avenues of 
securing die co-operatkm of the Congress should still be 
explored. 

1 widi you bon voyage and hope that I will soon send you 
my congratulations when your rqport Is publidied. 

I am seeing Sir John Anderson on lOdi and t totend to 
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tell him what 1 am writing to you.*’ 

I have considered it necessary to quote this letter in full 
as it throws light on Gandhiji s attitude as Birla correctly diag* 
nosed it. Birla tries to impress on the British statesmen that 
they could make a new Constitution which, thou^ rejected by 
the Congress, would be acceptable to GancBiiji! 

Birla continued his work with Andorsem and suggested on 
19th July to Anderson that he should see Gandhiji. Anderson 
was willing to do so and a meeting between Gandhiji and An< 
derson would have been possible, but Gandhiji suddenly threw 
a bomb-shell and everything was upset. 

On March 11, 1932, Gandhiji wrote to Sir Samuel Hoare 
from Yeraoda Central Prison reminding him of his (Candhiji's) 
statement at the R.T.C. that he would “resist widi my life tiie 
grant of separate electorate to the Depressed Classes.* The Com¬ 
munal Award by the Prime Minister was expected to be an¬ 
nounced any moment. Gandhiji warned the British Govern¬ 
ment that in the event of their decision creating separate electo¬ 
rate for the Depressed Classes, he must fast unto death, Gan¬ 
dhiji hoped, however, that the British Government would not 
create separate electorate for the Depressed Classes. 

Gandhiji also threatened a similar fast on the question of 
brutal repression by Government. 

Samuel Hoare sent a non-commital reply on 13di April. 

On the Communal Award giving separate electorate to the 
Depressed Classes being published on 17th August Gandhiji 
wrote to Ramsay MacDonald on 18th August that he would 
begin his fast unto death on 20th September, unless by that 
time the Government withdrew their scheme of giving separate 
electorate to the Depressed Classes. 

Ramsay MacDonald gave a long reply on 8th September, 
regretting his inability to change his Award. He said: “We felt 
it our duty to safeguard what we believed to be the ri^t of the 
Depressed Classes to a fair pre^rtion of representation in the 
legislatures; we were equally careful to do nothing that would 
split off riieir community from the Hindu world.* 

Gandhiji adhered to his decision of fast unto death. 

VaUabhbhai was unhappy about this dedsum and did not 
approve of it and told Gandhiji that his action would be nris- 
understood in the country. VaUabhUiai told Mabadev that 
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Bapu's (Gandhiji’s) was an awkward method. 

The news Aat Gandhiji was about to fast shook tiiie couD^ 
try from one end to the other. The Government wanted to re¬ 
lease Gandhiji on Geitain conditions but Gandhiji refused. 

It is pe^nent at this stage to discuss the advisability of 
Gandhiji's extreme step as well as the need for it. The Civil 
Disobe^ence movement was going in full force. The Govern¬ 
ment repression was severe and brutal. More than 60,000 Con¬ 
gress workers and leaders were in jail for the fight of freedom, 
(ind^r^dence). Gandhiji suddenly forgot all the sacrifices of 
the people, forgot all about the struggle for independence, for¬ 
got the Civil Disobedience Movement which he himself had in¬ 
augurated. He side-tracked his whole campaign by raising a 
side-issue of communal electorate. 

C. R. Das s remarks about the virtues and failing of Gandhi- 
ji*s leadership are to the point; 

"The Mahatma op^s a campaign in a brilliant fashion; 
he works it up with unerring skill; he moves from success 
to success till he reaches the zenith of his campaign, but 
after diat he loses his nerve and begins to falter”. 
Jawaharlal criticised Gandhijfs fast in strong language: "I 
felt annoyed with Gandhi for choosing a side issue for his final 
sacrifice. What would be the result on our freedom movement? 
Would not the larger issues fade into the background, for the 
time being at least? And if he attained his immediate object 
and got a joint electorate for the depressed classes, would not 
that result in a reaction and a feeling that something had been 
achieved and nothing more need be done for a while? And 
was not his action a recognition, and in part an acceptance, 
of the Communal Award and the general scheme of things as 
sponsored by the Government? Was this consistent with non- 
co-operation and civil disobedience? After so much sacrifice 
and endeavour, was our movement to tail off into something 
insignificant? 

"I felt angry with him at his religious and sentimental 
approach to a political questicm and his frequent references to 
God in ooimec^tion with it. He even seemed to suggest that God 
had indicated the very date oi the fast. What a terrible exam¬ 
ple to setl* 

My own reactions to Gandhijfs frequent recourse to fasts 
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are given in my letter entitled "EdiicF of Fasting* published in 
the Times of India of January 12, 1953: 

*1 am sure Dr. Ambedkar would not mind a altera¬ 
tion in his suggestion regarding the passing of the Hindu Code 
Bill for which he wants *two fat women to fast”. He should 
have really asked for two fat women to take a vow to fast tor 
it is easier to take such a vow than to carry it out 

®nt Dr. Ambedkar is perfectly justified in thus ridiculing 
the whole institution of fasting which is nothing but a fraud, 
^ coercion and blackmail. It is time that n^serious 

nohce is taken of fasts or threats of fasts which are gen^^ally 
undertaken after full propaganda and publicity. 

On several occasions, Mahatma Gandhi, yielding to his “in¬ 
ner voice* went on two to three weeks* fast and quite often he 
himself admitted some time after the fast was over that it was 
wrong of him to have undergone the ordeal. Who then is to 
judge at what stage the “inner voice* was the real “inner voice* 
and not just an impulse of the moment? 

On die 52nd day of the fast of the late Andhra leader Sri- 
ramulu, Mr. Nehru made a bold statement in Parliament that 
he could not yield to such coerdon. But, after Sriramulu*s death 
and the disorders and riots that broke out in its wake in Andhra, 
causing damage to property etc. of over three and a half crores 
of rupees, (this figure has not been officially admitted and the 
public are told that the damage is round about Rs. 50 lakhs), 
Mr. Nehru yielded. Did the Prime Minister, who has been known 
to be opposed to linguistic provinces, yield to the tormatum ot 
Andhra State as the result of the deadi of the fasting satyagrahi 
or in view of the riots and disorder that followed it? And does 
it mean that, if similar disorders broke out in the Punjab, Kar- 
natak or Maharashtra, he would go on yielding? 

Public memory is proverbially and conve^ently short. I 
should, therefore, like to remind your readers the conver¬ 
sation between Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Besant as far b ack 
as February 1919, and later in 1920. I quote from my book on 
Gandhiji published in May, 1950. 

“Dr. Besant told Gandhiji ctf the danger of mass civil 
disobedimice movement. She had vast enoui^ ^iperimoe 
in her life of 72 years of the dangers of exciting mob ften^ 
whidi once excited could not be oontrolted. She tdkt 
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where Gandhfs movement of civil disobedience movement 
would lead to~4>uming of post offices^ cutting telegraph 
wires, loss of respect for law and order, rioting and every 
kind of violent upheaval. Gandhi did not agree and did 
not acc^t her advice”. 

“My S 3 anpathies go out to Mr. Nehru who has inherited 
a legacy horn his leader, some aspects of which are nega> 
tive and terrible, and for which he, along with the coun¬ 
try, has to pay a heavy price. Is it not time we wake up 
to realities?” * 

At the time Gandhiji declared this fast, what did he think 
of Independence? In September, 1920, he promised Swaraj 
within a year, then extended the period by three months to 
December, 1921. In December, 1921, he refused Readings 
oiler for a Round Table Conference; Reading was willing to 
concede full Provincial Autonomy and some responsibility in 
the centre. He was willing to accept Dmninion Status with 
self-government upto December 31, 1929, and he broke his con¬ 
ference with Irwiii, on December 23 as Irwin was not in a posi¬ 
tion to concede this to him. From 1st January 1930, he wanted 
Independence and he would not be satisfied with Dominion 
Status. He and the Nehrus rejected out of hand the sugges¬ 
tions of the peace-makers, Sapru and Jayakar, in August 1930, 
for a cmnpromise settlement. In March, 1931, he made the 
Gandhi-Irwin Fact envisaging Dominion Status but with safe¬ 
guards which meant not Independence. On 1st January, 1932, 
he once again committed the country to Civil Disobedience. 

But on July 16, 1932, Mahadev records (The Diary of Ma- 
hadev Desai,Vol. I): 

“One of us (Vallabhbhai or Mahadev) wondered why 
lawyers as well as other classes among our people did not 
understand tiiat tiie whole administration would break down 
if only a single class non-co-operated with it en masse. 
Hoare was happy so long as die police and the army were 
with him. If these non-co-operated, he mi^t perh^ be 
diocked. In 1921 we were somewhat nearer our goal. 
“No” said Bapu. “It was all superficial. The fact is that 
we were not ready for Swaraj eveti if it is offered today 
as on a plate. Its establishment would be signalized by a 
terrible civil war. 1 f^l that as a result of dieir ptes^ 
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experience our people will have greater faith in ahimsa. 
The temple of Swaraj is being built, brick by bride, stone 
by stone. To reach and carry out decisions as to how we 
are to deal with the present situation — what is this if it 
is not Swaraj? But we are unable to see it as it is still to 
be crowned by a dome.” 

These few sentences, 1 sorrowfully submit, explain the 
philosophy of Gandhiji on the attainment of Swaraj. He want¬ 
ed the Temple of Swaraj to be built brick by brick, stone by 
stone, i.e., in course of time, at some distant future date. In 
the mean time, he wanted people to undergo sufiFering. Mrs. 
Besant had told me as far back as September, 1918, that Gan¬ 
dhiji did not want Swaraj. He only wanted suffering. No won¬ 
der then diat he todc the country off to a side-issue. 

Gandhiji s fast began at Yeraoda at noon on 20th Septem¬ 
ber. All roads led to Bombay and Poona. A conference was 
held in Bombay where among others were present Malaviya, 
Sapni, Jayakar, Rajgopalachari, Kelkar, Rajendra Prasad, 
G. D. Birla and Moonje. Some d them went to Poona. The 
emphasis then was on saving Gaiidhijfs life and that is why 
a quick settlement of the communal problem had to be brought 
about. Ambedkar bargained hard and he was recognised as 
the leader of the Depressed Classes which position Gandhiji 
had chaUenged and denied him at the London R.T.C. Ambed¬ 
kar succeeded beyond his expectations. An agreement was 
finally reached on the sixth day of the fast, 28th September. 
Separate electorate was dropped but in return Ambedkar ob¬ 
tained doubled representation for the depressed dasses in the 
provincial legislatures. The British Government accepted the 
Poona Pact and only then Gandhijf broke his fast. 

In MacDcmald's Communal Award, Depressed Classes 
were given 71 seats in all provindal legislatures put together, 
out whidi not more than 30 were given in Bengal. In the 
Poona Pact, under the threat of Gandhiji s fast unto death, 
though separate electorates for Depressed Classes were aban¬ 
doned, the Depressed Classes were given 148 seats out of 
whidi 30 were given in Bengal: 

Setalvad comments: 

*Tlius, Mdiile Gandhi in London refused absolutely to 
agree to reservation of seats for die Depressed Glasses on 
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the ground that there should be no separation between 
the Hindus and the Depressed Classes, in Poona he con¬ 
ceded not only reservation of seats but also separate pri¬ 
mary elections, and gave them a larger number of seats 
than they would have been satisfied with in London.” 
Doubts soon began to be voiced about the wisdom of the 
Poona Pact, though at the time it was signed, it was hailed as a 
victory for Gandhiji and saved his life. 

In a private letter, Sastri wrote: 

"India breathes freely again. The Mahatma has ended 
his dreadful penance. In our joy we call it a miracle. But 
soon perspective will return to our vision, and we shall 
begin to perceive that our gains are dubious. Some people 
will even call it a mad bargain, somewhat like Moses and 
his spectacles in “The Vicar of Wakefield”. Also, the Ma¬ 
hatma will find he has shot his bolt. The tension of feel¬ 
ing in the ten days of his fast has been so severe people 
won't submit to it another time. Even once was possible 
only in this superstitious country. For the moment, how¬ 
ever, the feeling of relief is extraordinary. One first 
dispute is also put out of the way.” 

As an immediate off-shoot of the Poona Pact, the All-India 
Anti-untouchability League was found on 30th September, 1032 
with G. D. Birla as President. 

Gandhiji continued to be in jail in Yeraoda. The Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Movement was still on but it had lost its tempo and 
was showing signs of fatigue. All Gandhiji’s attention was di¬ 
verted to anti-imtouchabiUty work. 

WiUingdon and Hoare did not want Sastri to go to the 
Third R.T.C. WiUingdon wrote to Sastri on 2nd November: 

“Further, I feel that I must have some influential people 
over here to help me with their advice on the many points on 
which we shall be asked our opinion during the discussion in 
London. I should feel happy if I could have the advantage 
of your and C.P.'s advice during the weeks that are before us. 
We can influence the people at home. That I know, but I 
want aU the backing I can get and I should like to feel that you 
were here to help me. Send me a line please and teU me 
exacdy what you feel on the matter. 

The next thing I want to give you my inmost feelings is 
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'Gandhi*. 1 want peace and cooperation in this country. He 
can give this if he wishes. While 1 don't like his methods, he 
has secured a great advance for ihe depressed classes which is 
all to his credit. Why can't he give up his wretched Civil Dis¬ 
obedience campaign? So long as, through this agitation by 
his followers, the law is continually broken, so long as I have 
to adopt measures to secure liberty to the law-abiding dtizen. 
If he gave up Civil Disobedience, he would be at liberty to 
carry on his great work for the depressed classes, but until he 
does, I can never trust him not to restart the whole trouble 
again. 

It is a deplorable situation. Can nothing be done by diose 
who know him best to get him to reccmsider his position? 

I am writing to you as a very old friend on whom I can 
absolutely rely. I am a Liberal. I want peace, but as an admi¬ 
nistrator, I can't permit Civil Disobedience which is a policy 
of breaking the law." 

Sastri agreed to contact Gandhiji and wrote to him three 
letters but nothing came out of it Gandhiji turned down Wil- 
lingdon's and Sastri's suggestions. 

Writing to Sastri cm 14th November, Gandhiji says; 

“I carefully read the typed notes you sent me. The reason¬ 
ing failed to make any appeal to me." % 
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HOARE*S BREACH OF FAITH 
THIRD R.T.C. 

JINNAH IN LONDON 
JINNAH RETURNS TO INDIA—JAN. 1934. 
CONGRESS CALLS OFF C.D.: CONGRESS SES¬ 
SION IN BOMBAY. 1934 

Early in 1932. the Franchise Committee, the Federal Finance 
Committee, and the States Enquiry Committee came to India, 
and it was understood that the work so far accomj^shed by the' 
two Round Table Conferences was to be continued by the Bri¬ 
tish Govermnent. But the British Government reversed this 
policy as shown in the House of Commons speedi by Sir Samuel 
Hoare on 27th June. 

The essential features of the new proposals were that: 

Thore would be a single Bill which would provide for full 
provincial autonomy and for a federation of provinces and 
States; die British Government would proceed to give its deci¬ 
sion on the Communal problem (Diis was done by the Award 
published on 17th August and wldch was later replaced by the 
Yeraoda Pact after Gandhiji s fast); the Consultative Commit¬ 
tee would reassemble and continue its work in regard to im¬ 
portant questions entrusted to it. many of which were not dis¬ 
cussed by the R.T.C. and its Committees. Hoare furdier sug¬ 
gested ^lat a Joint Sdect Committee of Parliament would be 
appointed after the consultative Ccmimittee had ocmcluded its 
work and befcnre the Bill was introduced. This was intended. 
Hoare claimed, to facilitate Indian co-operation and ensure its 
effective influence at the fcnrmative stage. If. however, it was 
found that the discussion in the Ccmsultative Committee did 
not hdip Government to fbraiulate deSnite proposals for the 
considemtion of Joint Select Committee without further con¬ 
sultation, then arrangement would be made for the summoo- 
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ing of a body for further discussions in London. 

This statement evoked strong protest in India. Sapru» 
Jayakar and N. M. Joshi tendered their resignations from the 
Consultative Committee. Sapni in his letter of resignation said 
that the announcement struck him "‘as a vital departure from 
the method of the Round Table Conference which attracted so 
many Indians in 1^9 when it was first announced by Lord 
Irwin." He wrote: “After prolonged consideration of all the 
issues involved 1 have come to the conclusion that the variation 
effected in procedure is not merely of form but of substance. 
My faidi in the method hitherto pursued continues unaffected, 
but I have no such faith in the new procedure and I therefore 
fe?l I cannot any longer usefully serve on die Consultative 
Committee which has ceased to be the Working Committee of 
the Round Table Conference and is now an independent body 
whose work can no Irniger come up for final review before the 
Round Table Conference. I therefore feel it my duty to place 
my resignation from the Consultative Committee in your Ex¬ 
cellency's hands.” 

Sapru's resignation was followed by a conference in Bom¬ 
bay on July 16 at which some of the Indian Members of the 
Round Table Conference from all over India were present and 
over whidi Sir Chimanlal Setalvad presided. The Conference 
issued die following statement, among the signatories being 
Sapni, Sastri, Setalvad, Jayakar, Chintamani and Rangaswami 
Aiyangar: 

“The above mentioned members of the Round Table 
Conference having considered with care die announc^nent 
made by the Secretary of State in the House of Commons 
on June 27 and all the statements since made in explana« 
tion thereof, including Sir Samuel Hoare s statement on 
July 7, are constrained to come to the conclusion diat the 
new procedure is mtirely different, in substance and spirit, 
frcRn the Conference method as expounded by L<»d Irwin 
in October, 1929, and July, 1930, and by the Premier in 
December, 1931. They consider that the new procediire 
is symptomatic of a new policy and cannot produce, in 
that event, a constitution at all so sadsfactoiy as that which 
the conference method was designed to produce. The result 
is bound to be a great aggravation of the evils of the pie* 
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sent situation. It is the consideTed and emphatic conclu¬ 
sion to the signatories that the maintenance of the confer¬ 
ence method is, as it was, an essential condition of their 
co-operation and su|^ort.” 

This condemnation of the new British policy had the de¬ 
sired effect. On Sept. 5, Willingdon, addressing the opening 
session of the Legislative Assembly, announced that the Third 
Bound Table Conference would be held at which a small body 
of representatives of the States and British India would meet 
His Majesty’s Government in I^ondon about the middle of the 
next year. 

The Third Bound Table Conference met from 17th No¬ 
vember to 24th December. The British Labour Party was not 
represented and the British Indian delegates were much fewer 
than at the 1st and 2nd Round Table Conference. Among 
those not invited were Sastri, Setalvad, Jinnah and Chintamani. 
The Conference discussed reports of different Committees. At 
all the three Conferences, the British Indian delegates were in¬ 
sisting upon responsibility at the Centre being inaugurated 
simultaneously with its establishment in the provinces. Sapru 
who was the most outstanding figure and leader of the Indian 
delegation once again made a great and gallant fight for federa¬ 
tion and responsibility at the Centre. On 23rd December he 
said: 

“If we wanted to get on with provincial autonomy the 
Simon Commission’s Report gave us an opportunity. But we 
did not want provincial autonomy. Therefore from this point 
of view the question of the date of the Federation is to my 
mind of the most vital importance. With regard to that I wish 
to state the position of some of us as clearly as it is possible for 
me to do. Our position is that you must fix a date for the in¬ 
auguration of the Federation as was done in the case of the 
Dominions of Canada, Australia and South Africa. But before 
you fix that date I hope you will also fix the date on which the 
Indian States must formally and authoritatively notify their 
willingness to come into the Federation. I suggest that the 
date should not be longer removed than twelve months from 
the date on which the Act is passed by Parliament. If I am 
confronted with the position that date may arrive and the 
Princes may not have made up their minds by that time to 
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come into the Federation or that things may not be in such 
complete order as to justify the mauguration of the Federation, 
then my answer to that is that the Federation must be made 
to function all the same, leaving it open to their Highnesses to 
come as and when they please. 1 am quite alive to the danger 
of fixing a date, but surely it should not be beycmd British 
statesmanship to devise a formula to meet a contingaicy of that 
character. Therefore, 1 suggest that if you find that &ere are 
any valid reasons whidi may prevent you from giving effect 
to that proposal and bringing the Federation into operation on 
that particular date you should reserve to yourselves the power 
of extending that date, provided of course that extension is not 
too prolonged. Frankly I visualise the Federation coming into 
operation in working order in 1935 at the latest. I am not 
looking upon the Federation as a possibility or a probability in 
1933 or 1940. That is my view with regard to it, but if you 
should find that this is impossible then speaking for myself*and 
I hope 1 am speaking for everyone on this side—say that it 
would be a most dangerous thing for you to start the new con^ 
stitution in the provinces and leave the centre unaltered. I say 
that because of constitutional and administrative grounds I hold 
that it would be impossible for the responsible provinces to 
work in harmony with an autocratic central government. Be¬ 
sides I suggest to you that the constitutions of the provinces have 
a direct relation to the new constitution which you are con¬ 
templating at the centre as it is at present moment. That 
was the vital condition which you imposed upon the responsi¬ 
bility in British India in 1930 and which you repeated in 1931”. 

Sapru’s conception of federation was that ^e States should 
be honoured partners while British India should not be treated 
as a dependency of the States. Turning to Defence, Sapni 
demands that the Indian legislati^re should be responsible for 
the maintenance and expansion of military education. 

Sapni asked Hoare to make a definite pronounoemeiit on 
this part of the R.T.C. work which would consideraUy help 
the rec^tion of the constitution. It must be acceptable to the 
people of India. Unless he and his colleagues were able to 
convince the Congressites, the chances of making a wide ajqpeal 
to the country were very limited He added: "With all my 
differences with Congressmen I had, that as far as Mr. Gandhf 
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it oonoemed, he sums up in his personality ^ hig^iest degree 
tji seilf-ieqpect in India and the highest degree of patriotism 
in the country. The present state of things in India could not 
be allowed to continue much longer widiout causing serious 
ii^iiry and prqudice to the work which they had been doing 
ami^ so mudi of unpopularity. He did not wish the Congress¬ 
men to be treated as outlaws but to work die constitution. It 
we are to discuss these things with whom are we to discuss 
them? As far as Mr. Gandhi is concerned, he will simply refuse 
to discuss any political question inside the jair. 

Sapru said: "If on the Governments ownishowing the 
situation had improved, were they improving the diances ot 
constitutional methods and the chances of this constitution be¬ 
ing accepted in India by keeping 15000 or 16000 men, who 
mig^t be thorou^ly wrong in the mediods that they have adop¬ 
ted but who have nevertheless gone to jail because of their 
opinions and certain activities? I tell you that I have never 
known in my 30 years of experience as a public man so much 
of bitterness and so much of hostile feeling in Indian homes 
as I have witnessed during the last few months’*. 

Hoare made a statement indicating the probable outline ot 
the future constitution which was to be placed before Parlia¬ 
ment. It was fdt that a constitution merely tinkering with the 
real problem but making no satisfactory advance towards 
Dominioo Status would not satisfy the legitimate aspirations of 
die Indian people. 

In Mardh, 1933, the White Paper was issued by the Bri¬ 
tish Government formulating their proposals h>r Indian Consti¬ 
tutional Reforms. Throu^out India, the White Paper was 
found most inadequate and unsatisfactory. The Legislative As¬ 
sembly's verdict was: 

"Unless the proposals for constitutional reform are sub¬ 
stantially amended in the direction of conceding greater 
responsibility and freedom of action to die people's repre¬ 
sentatives in the Central and provincial spheres of Govern¬ 
ment; it will not be possible to ensure peace and content¬ 
ment and progress of the country.* 

The best criticism from the Indian point of view was given 
by the Britidi Labour Party in the statement made by Major 
^tdee in the House of Commons:— 
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*‘Since the cdmmenceinent of the British control of IndiR 
in 1857, successive British Governments have ^ven pledges to 
the people of that country. 

The Labour Party desire to see the pledges carried out. 
They stand the declaration made at the Blackpool CJonfer- 
ence of 1927 the effect of which was to reafiBxm the ri^t of the 
Indian people to full self-government and self-determination. 

Therefore the policy of the British Government should be 
one of continuous co-operation with the Indian people with the 
object of establishing India as early as possible by her own con¬ 
sent as an equal partner in the British Commonwealth. The 
Labour Party believe that as stated by the Simon Commission, 
the new constitution should contain within itself provisions for 
its own development. We think that the new constitution should 
contain the principle laid down in the Irwin-Gandhi Pact that 
sudi safeguards as are necessary should be in the interests of 
India and think that they should be agreed to in co-operation 
with the leaders of Indian opinion. The Indian Constitution 
should adopt the principle laid down by the Labour Govern¬ 
ment at the First Round Table Conference and repeated as 
their policy by the National Govemmwit at the Second Round 
Table Conference that the reserved powers should not be such 
as to prejudice the advance of India through the new constitu¬ 
tion to full responsibility for her own government. 

The Labourites stand by die principle that a settlement 
cannot be reached without the co-operation and consent of all 
sections of India. Therefore I ask for the release of political 
{Hisoners. 

If a Joint Committee is set up the Party will nominate its 
representatives because it is our duty to serve such a body repre¬ 
senting the two Houses and will do our utmost to get our views 
discussed and incorporated in the Committee Report.” 

Major Attlee emphasized the declaration made on behalf of 
Britain and said that the Labour Government's policy was co¬ 
operation, free discussion and agreement for which it went to 
great lengths and achieved a remarkable triumph when Con¬ 
gress representatives were present at the Round Table Confer¬ 
ence and all Indian political opinion was called into co-cqrera- 
tion. 

A change followed under the Narional Government. The 
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Round Tablo Conference was discussed. An era of repression 
against the Congress was started and the whole structure con* 
dilation was shattered. The Third Round Table Conference 
contained a small number of handpicked unrepresentative dele* 
gates. It was a mistaken policy because it was impossible to 
smash the Congress by force and reach a satisfactoiy conclusion 
with a few Indian r^Hpesentatives. The whole Paper se^ed 
directly to conflict with die prindples laid down and our 
pledges. Sir S. Hoare's speech although it tried to hdd the 
balance even, was actually directed at Mr. Churchill. Major 
Attlee said that in the White Paper the whole idea of Domi* 
nion Status had gone as also the idea of progressive advance 
towards self-government. There was no suggestion that the 
powers of the Governor-General and the Secretary of State 
would lapse. 

There was no provision for u change in the Centre ma¬ 
chinery or the lapsing of financial safeguards and for Indians 
controlling their own defence. The White Paper did not indi¬ 
cate that the safeguards were transitory. 

Major Attlee complained also of the extremely vague time 
for the Central Constitution to come into force and said that 
never had he seen so many obstades put in the way of reforms. 
The date of conditions for the inauguration of the Federation 
must be clarified. He proceeded to criticise the proposes on 
the grounds of introdudng dyarchy at the Centre which would 
inevitably lead to blurring responsibility throughout. Dyarchy 
was a lesson in irresponsibility. It was a terrible thing to estab¬ 
lish'it at the Centre after it bad already been so discredited 
in the Provinces. The only basis for an interim constitution 
was complete agreement with the politically-minded people with 
whom we would have to work. The Labourites demanded self- 
government on grounds of the economic and sodal conditions 
of the masses and wanted to free the forces of young India from 
sodal reform. The White Paper would not accomplish that 
^There was no Central responsibility and no suggestion of pro¬ 
gress towards full responsibility or relaxation of the control of 
die Oimmons and the Secretary of State. There was no ap- 
proadi to Dominion Status. The Government had sacrifice 
good-will and co-operation and sacrificed everything to timidity, 
over-fear and over-insistence on safeguards; In essentials which 
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called for Indian co-operation, the scheme failed.'* 

Early in April, the personnel df the Joint Select Committee 
was announced. Hie British Labour Party was represented on 
it. Some Indian representatives—^prominent among them Sajuu, 
Jayakar, C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, Purshottamdas Ihakuidas— 
were invited by the Committee to "confer* with the latter. 

But once again Gandhiji, as he did in S^ember, 1832, 
diverted the country's attention from politics to himself. He 
did this by going on a hunger-fast of twenty-one days, the osten¬ 
sible reason being Harijan work. Actually the fast was for self- 
purification ai a protest against and a penance for what he 
considered not a correct behaviour on the part of an American 
girl who was his disciple and was an inmate in his ashram, as 
it was for the Harijan cause. 

Gandhiji in his statement said that he obeyed his 'inner 
voice' in going on this fast and said that the fast was particu¬ 
larly against himself. It was a heart-prayer for the purification 
of self and associates for greater vigilance and watchfulness. I 
want more workers of unassailable purity, shocking cases ot 
impurity have come under my notice. Among other friends. 
Genial Smuts cabled to him to desist from this fast. 

Government released Gandhiji in view of his impending fast. 
Gandhiji issued a statement that very evening advising the Act¬ 
ing Pre^dent of the Congress to suspend for four to six wedcs 
the civil disobedience movement. The Civil Disobedience 
movement had as good as collapsed One can see from Gandhiji's 
statement that he was fully aware of this. Gandhiji advised 
Government to release all pcditical prisoners. There was thus 
clearly a mixed motive in Gandhiji’s fast, just not because of 
Harijan uplift or alleged misbehaviour of one of his disciples. 
Aney immediately suspended the civil disobedience movement 
for six weeks. 

Gandhiji commenced his fast on May 9th and brcdce it on 
May 29th. 

Three da^s earlier—26di May—I sailed frcnn Bombay for 
a three month trip to Eurc^. Among the places I visited were 
Venice, Naples, Milan, London, Edinborous^ the En^h Lakes, 
Shakespeare's birthplace, Oxford, Paris, B^n, Prague, Vienna 
and Innahrudc. 

1 stayed in London for about ei^teen days. I met fre- 
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queatiy Sapni, Jayakar, Pun^otta&idas Thakurdas, C. P. Rama- 
swamy Aiyar and B. Rama Rau who were diere in connection 
widi Iheir work of the Joint Select Committee. 

After the deliberations of the Joint Parliamentary Commit¬ 
tee were over, the British Indian Delegation headed by the Aga 
Khan presented a joint memorandum insisting that certain {BO- 
posals contained therein should be incorporated in the legisla¬ 
tion to be introduced in Parliament. Ihese proposals were of a 
modest diaracter but not a single one was accepted, by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. 

The deinand made by the Indian delegates that the pream¬ 
ble d the Act should contain the statement that the goal of 
political evolution of India was Dominion Status was also not 
accepted. 

On several occasions, I met Jinnah who had not returned 
to after the mid of the Second Round Table Conference 
in December 1931. He had settled down in England and had 
bou^t a house in Hampstead Heath. He started his legal prac¬ 
tice in London and took his Chambers in the King's Bench Walk. 
Because, he was thus out of Indian politics, the Brithh Gov¬ 
ernment did not think it necessary to invite him to the Third 
Round Table Conference in November-Deoember 1932 and to 
help in the work of tiie Joint Sdect Committee from May, 1933 
onwards. 

In a speech he gave in Aligarh five years later in 1938, 
Jinnah gave an explanation for his self-imposed exile in Eng¬ 
land; 

*1 received the shock of my life at the meetings of the 
Round Table Conference. In the face of danger, the Hindu 
sentiment, the Hindu mind, the Hindu attimde led me to 
the conclusion tiiat Aere was no hope of unity. I fdt very 
pessimistic about my country. The position was most un¬ 
fortunate. The Mussalmans were like dweUers in No 
Man's Land; Aey were led by either Ae flunkeys of Ae Bri¬ 
tish Government or the camp-followers of Ae Congi^. 
Whenever attempts were made to organize Ae Mushms, 
toadies and flunkeys on Ae one hand, and traitors in Ae 
Omgress camp on Ae oAer, frustrated the efforts. I began 
to feel that neiAer could I help India, nor change Ae 
Hindu mentality; nor could I make Ae Mussalmans rea- 
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lize the precarious position. I felt so disappointod and so 
depressed that'I decided to settle down in London. Not 
that I did not love India, but I felt so utterly helpless.’* 

1 found Jinnah absolutely ignorant of what was happen* 
ing in India during his absence of ei^teen months and of what 
was happening in London in the Joint Select Committee. 
told me that he did not go to meet any of the Indian leaders 
nor did any one of them care to come and see him. He, there¬ 
fore, knew nothing about the progress or otherwise (d the pro¬ 
posed constitution. But he was most keen on knowing what 
was happening and what was likely to happen. He asked me 
most searching questions, I could see that he had not lost his 
interest in and love for India. 

One afternoon after my lunch with him he took me to his 
Chambers. He, the mi^ty Jinnah, the great leader, the Maker 
of Pakistan, boiled hot water on his electric kettle and made 
tea for me! That afternoon I was with him tor about hve 
hours. 

I do not think that even though he was yearning to return 
to India, he had yet made any plans to do so. He must have 
felt that his coming back was no good unless he could recover 
his lost position and resume his political leadership. This op¬ 
portunity he soon got when Liaquat Ali, later his great friend 
and colleague and afterwards the First Prime Minister of Pakis¬ 
tan when Jinnah became the Governor-General met him in Lon¬ 
don a few days after I had flown to the Continent. 

Jinnah had first met Liaquat in 1928 in Calcutta at the 
Muslim League Session after the All-Parties Conference. Liaquat 
had supported Jinnah then and became his loyal friend and 
ally. 

Liaquat told Jinnah that the time was ripe for Jinnah to 
return to India. Liaquat said that the Muslims needed a leader 
who was unpurchasable. Liaquat and Mrs. Liaquat begged of 
Jinnah to return to India and take over the leadership of the 
Muslim League. Jinnah allowed himself to be persuaded by 
them. 

In December 1933, I received the following letter from 
Jinnah: 

’^Dear Kanji, 

“Ihank you so much for your letter of 27th November. 
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*1 am leaving on the 22nd December, 1933 £iom Mai^ 
seilles by s.s. “Malola** and hope to readi Bombay on the 
4th January, 1934, and am loc^ng forward to meet all our 
friends again after such a Irnig time. 

"Wirik kindest re^urds. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. A. Jinnah’'. 

In London, 1 was in constant touch with David Graham 
Pole who was continuing his great work for India. I also met my 
old friend from Bombay, Sir Ernest Hotson. He was in the late 
Twenties the Home Member in Bombay and some time Acting 
Govamor. When he was Acting Governor, he attended a so^ 
cial function at the Fergusson College, Poona, was shot at by a 
student and miraculously escaped unhurt. 1 came into dosfe 
contact with Hotson in the work in connecti(»i with the Child¬ 
ren s Aid Society of which he and I, among others, were founv 
der-Members in 1927. I asked him in London what he thou^t 
was the solution to the communal (Hindu-Mushm) problem in 
India. } 

' His answer was: "The next generation”. He explained: 
"the ‘ younger people in India—^boys and girls—^Mohamedan 
and Hindu—-were being educated together and had no commm 
nal or caste prefudices and when they would grow in manhood 
and womanhood they would wcmder why we, their fathers and 
forefathers, were stupid enough and mad enou^ to indulge 
in communal and caste prejudices, squabbles and hatreds and 
why because of that we kept Swaraj away frmn the country 
and let the British divide us and rule. Within one generation, 
the communal problem would die”. This talk took place over 
thirty two years ago. Two generations have passed since then. 
The communal and caste problems have worsened and are get¬ 
ting worse yet and die end is nowhere in sight. In 1933 it did 
look as if the communal problem would be solved widiin a gene¬ 
ration as Hotson had said. It was not a too optimistic picture ok 
the communed problem as it existed in the early Thirties. Both 
Jinnahr and I believed that this was possible. The Congress, 
more than the Muslim League, is responsible that this dream 
of Hotson, Jinnah and mysdf was not realised. 

One evening in March, 1934, Jinnah rang me up and asked 
me to see him at 10-30 next mormng in his Court Cham- 
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ber. 1 went at the appointed tune but Jinnah did not turn up. 
Ihis was quite unlike him as he was always in die Hi|^ Court 
punctually at 10-30. 1 rang up his house and his beaxer told me 
that Jinnah had taken seriously ill late the ni^ before. For 
five days he was unconscious and hoveied between life and 
death—it was just toudi and go, as the attack he had was 
likely to affect the heart. On the very day that he regained 
consciousness, I called at his house. He saw me immediately 
and kept on talking to me for oi er half an hour, mudi to the 
dislike of his medical attendants. 

1 returned to India early in August, 1933. Gandhiji had 
courted arrest, was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment and 
was lodged in Yeraoda JaiL As he was not satisfied with the 
focilities afforded to him by Government for doing Harqan work, 
he undertook a fast. Thereupon Government released him. 
Gandhiji felt that he would not be justified in taking to politi¬ 
cal work till the full term of his imprisonment was over. This 
meant the oonqdete abandanment of mass civil disobedience. 
The political situation for the rest of the year was quiet, ezc^ 
for certain tenorist activities in Bihar and Bengal. T^ Civil 
Disobedience was not called off but was dormant and futile dis¬ 
cussions went on among the Congress leaders about mass civil 
disobedience verms individual civil disobedience. The Ccm- 
gress leaders were tired and the people were demoralized. 
Slowly and silently, foe movement faded away. 

Writing to Lord Halifax on 23rd Aj»il, 1934^ Birla said: 

**The present position is most unhappy and intolerable. Not 
only is there more bitterness and greater lack of faith in British 
{riedges than was ever before manifested; but what is worse is 
foAt the only method of peace, foat is, foe way of mutual under¬ 
standing and human contact, is thrown overboard onoe for alT. 
Biria continues: *Tle (Gandhi) has also now withdrawn foe Civil 
Disobedience movement, earning foe displeasure of the Left 
Wing of foe Congress’*. 

On August 27, 1933, Sastii wrote a most significant letter 
Id Gandhiji. As was usual with Sastri, his language is mild, 
flowery and pursuasive but foe meaning is dear which can be 
expre^ed in these wocds^**Quit foe Congress’* he tdOs GamdOii. 
Parts of the letter must be quoted: 

*Tt might be said by an observer who wasn’t prejudiced 
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against Govenunent that, ^vhile Harifan uplift was dear to you, 

putting blame on Goverament was dearer.. It has been said 

in my hearing by well-disposed persons diat you would love 
nodiing so much as to die in gaol and leave Government bur¬ 
dened with the responsibility. Behind and beyond your present 
tussle with Government lies the future of the country. How 
can Congress best secure that future? Your answer is dear. 
But another answer is taking shape in people’s minds. It is that 
Civil Disobedience, both mass and individual, must be given 
up. A new policy, aiming at constructive national good in legis¬ 
lation, finance and administration all round has long been over¬ 
due and must be tried, over and above what is now called the 
constructive programme of the Congress. I believe this feeling 
is common outside Congress, and is gaining ground inside Con¬ 
gress. How can this orientation be brought about? 

It is so different from your present policy, in lode so of^osed 
to it, that one doubts whether you can undertake it 

In this sore strait, the country looks to you to play a greater 
part than you have ever played. Save your individual consci¬ 
ence, pursue civil disobedience, seek gaol and embarrass 
Government as you like—but leave Congress free to evolve a 
new programme. The moment is come—^in my c^inion it came 
long ago—^for you to say “I set Congress free to try other me¬ 
thods. I have plenty of Gods work to do, for the nations wd- 
fare, with Harijans**. 

Candhiji replied on 30th August: 

**1 quite agree with you that I am wholly unfit for the 
constitution building at the present stage. I would ^dly 
retire from the Congress and devote myself to the develop¬ 
ment of civil disobedience outside the Congress and to 
Harijan work. The difficulty is how to do it? Can I do it 
by seceding from the Congress?” 

That Candhiji had started thinking on lines of what Sastri 
advised him and worrying about it can be seen from his letter to 
Vallabhbhai a year later (19th Aug. 1934): 

"I cannot leave the Congress all at once. But 1 share 
my agony with you. How can 1 go until all of you allow 
me to go? But I do feel that is tltus only course open to 
me. I seem to be retarding the progress of the Congress. 
To hold on to an instrument in which one has no iMi and 
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to prevent it being used by those who have faith—that is a 
pathetic and dangerous situation to boot. Is it not our duty 
to pull the Ccmgress out of it? It does not matter as long 
as one can think of a remedy for conuption, but what ©Is® 
can one do when he finds that the only thing possible is to 
walk out? When I leave Congress, there will be an end of 
the hypocrisy in it. Truth and untrudi, violence and non¬ 
violence, Khadi and calico or mulls—all things win pass. 

‘ Jawaharlals explosion is not so dangerous as it sounds. 
He only exercised his right to let off steam. I believe he is 
now quiet.** 

In between this period, Candhiji had realised that able Con¬ 
gress leaders had no faith in his constructive programme and 
were yearning to get inside the Councils when there was no 
mass movement outside. So he himself moved at the A.I.C.C. 
meeting in Patna in May, 1934 the resolution favouring council 
entry, which he had opposed after he was released from jail in 
1924. Civil disobedience was finally given up on May 20, 1934. 

On June 6, the Government of India, realising that civil dis¬ 
obedience had beeq formally discontinued, withdrew notifica¬ 
tions declaring the constituent parts of the Congress organisation 
illegal. 

Jawaharlal was unhappy at the thought of the Congress 
going back to Councils. He wrote to Gandhiji of his “spiritual 
isolation” and complained of the toning down of Congress ideals. 

In view of the opposition to his council entry resolution 
and his insistence on constructive programme the principal item 
of which was hand-spinning, Gandhiji was convinced that some 
of his followers had tired of his methods and views. He, diere- 
fore, felt that he owed it to himself and to his followers not to 
strain their loyalty unduly. 

Gandhiji was further hurt that inspite of fifteen years of 
preaching and practising non-violence, his followers did not 
understand it 

Gandhiji, therefore, made up his mind to quit the Congress 
in October, 1934 but postponed announcing his dedsion till 
after the Congress Session later in the month. He wrote to 
Vallabhbhai: “I do not leave the Congress in anger or in huff 
iw yet in disappointment**. He did not take to active p^ ^ i t ics 
ri^t till 1937. All the same he controlled its policy, bdng more 
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or less in and out of politics. 

TTie. 1934 Bombay Congress endorsed the Woricing Com¬ 
mittee and A.I.C.C. resolution to form a Parliamentary Board 
for the purpose of sending Congress representatives to the Legis¬ 
latures. Further it resolved to form the All-India Village In¬ 
dustries* Association under the leadership of Gandhiji as part of 
the activities of the Congress. Gandhiji also got the Congress 
to adopt a new Constitution. 

The new Constitution as adopted declared the object of the 
Indian National Congress to be the attainment of Pooma Swaraj 
(complete Independence) by all legitimate and peaceful means. 
The qualification for membership was that the member diould 
be a habitual wearer wholly ot hand-spun and hand-woven 
Khaddar and should do manual labour equal in value to 500 
yds. per month of well-spun yam of over ten counts. It will .be 
seen that Gandhiji was thus diverting the Congress from politi¬ 
cal work to a hand-spinning and hand-weaving association. 
Gandhiji after having obtained a vote of confidence for himself 
announced his decision to quit the Congress. 

Gandhiji*s action in giving up a strong political movement 
infuriated the extremists, among whom could be included Jawa- 
harlal and the Congress Socialists. The emergence of the So¬ 
cialist left wing became apparent at the Bombay Session. The 
Communist Party of India, declared illegal by the Government, 
asked its members to infiltrate into the Congress Socialist Party, 
the idea being to push its own Communist ideology and views 
under the guise of socialism. Nchnt said .* *‘I do think that the 
basic ideology of Communism and its scientific interpretation ot 
history is sound.** 

Later at the Congress Session in Lucknow in April, 1936, 
Nehru proclaimed his adherence to Communism. Communism 
received through the Congress President a respectable place in¬ 
side the Congress. 

Nehru, however, did not go whole-hog into the leftist Con¬ 
gress Social Camp because of his personal loyalty to Gandhiji 
from whose views he fundamentally differed. 

The official history of the Congress says: 

"Jawaharlal came to India full of Communistic and 

Marxian ideas. The achievements of the Congress dis¬ 
appointed him. He found himself as one against the 
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world* 

It is pertinent to state here that during the late Twenties 
and early Thirties more steady and practical views of'Vallabh- 
bhai Patel and the impetuous and irresponsible extremist views 
of Jawaharlal Nehru became apparent and their names were 
identified with Ri^t and Left Wing of the Congress. And this 
c(»]flict continued till the passing away of Vallabhbhai in De> 
cember, 1950. Like the jealous head of a big business executive, 
Gandhiji alternately not only supported one or the other and thus 
kept his hold on both Jawaharlal and Vallabhbhai but also the 
whole Congress Organisation. Right trom the Ihirties till the 
attainment of independence in 1947, Nehru was in a minority 
and Vallabhbhai had the Congress machine in his powerful 
hands and ruled the Congress; Jawaharlal could only fret and 
frown and send desparate appeals to Gandhiji. The corres¬ 
pondence between Vallabhbhai and Gandhiji shows that Gan¬ 
dhiji was backing Vallabhbhai against Jawaharlal most of the 
time. 
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Tributes 

In 1929—she was 82 on October 1st—^Mrs. Besant’s health 
started giving way. All the same, she continued her great woric. 
On April 18th, she arrived in Bombay and gave a lecture under 
the auspices of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee on 
the Nehru R^rt. She criticised the Viceroy for issuing the 
Ordinance cm the Public Safety Bill which was thrown out by 
the Legislative Assembly. She said: "One does not feel hope¬ 
ful of any good results now that H. E. the Viceroy has estab¬ 
lished the Public "Safety Bill**, which places good citizens in 
danger as to their liberty and property. Still, nothing can pre¬ 
vent the advoit of India's liberty'". 

She left for England immediately afterwards. She was in 
Budapest on May 16th from where she wrote: "All has gone 
well so far. The Government is very friendly because of my 
protest against the injustice with which Hungary has been treat¬ 
ed in the treaty of Trianon. 1 am well, very well, I am ^d to 
say, and my voice is in very good order". From Budapest, she 
went to London by air. From Londcm she wrote: "I am hoping 
to meet many members at the World Congress in Chicago 
(August 24 to 29). I go to the Camp at Ommen (HoHand). Evi- 
dendy my Karma just now is in wide joumeyings, but it is very 
ddli^tful to meet, wherevo* I go, faithful and devoted mem¬ 
bers of our beloved Scx^ety, "the corner-stone of the future reli¬ 
gions of the world." 

On June 5th, my great firmnd, P. K. Telang, passed away 
in Lonavla. I have dedicated this book to the memory of C. 
Jinarajadas and P. K. Telang. Writing on 6th June, Mrs. Besant 
pays this tribute to him: 

"Yesterday ni^t—^Wednesday, June 5th, one of my 
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dearly loved and wholly trustworthy sons, passed into the 
Peace, after long suffering and patient endurance. Pandhari* 
nath Telang was one of my colleagues in the Central High 
School and College, Benares, now the Hindu University. 
For long years we have worked together in the Theosophi- 
cal Society and in the Home Rule League for the beloved 
Motherland. Never a jar occurred in our relationship, never 
a moment of alienation. He has passed-by many years my 
junior—ahead of me into the I.ight Eternal; that is the tra¬ 
gedy of prolonged age on earth”. 

On June 29th, a Commonwealth of India Conference was 
held at Caxton Hall, where Mrs. Besant was the principal 
speaker. She has noted that her meetings on Theosophical sub¬ 
jects in Hungary, England and Scotland had been well attended. 
She also visited Ireland and lectured in Belfast, and Dublin. In 
Scotland, she went to Edinborough and Perth. 

The World Congress at Chicago was inaugurated on Aug¬ 
ust 26th. The Presidential address was given by Dr. Besant. 

On her birthday on 1st October, she s«it the following 
birthday message to her briends all over the world: 

“If every one of us will work, strenuously and continu¬ 
ously, until each has purged his own heart of every trace 
of resentment against every person, who has, he thinks, 
injured him, we shall then find, perhaps to our sur^se, 
that Peace is reigning over the whole world.” 

On 1st October, she was 82. She observed: 

“During those yeaw I have obeyed the instructions 
given to me by my Guru in my political (as in all other) 
actions in India and England. Lord Haldane generously 
spoke of me as a great statesman, and Mr. Geoffrey West 
has stressed my foresight in political matters. I can tell, 
looking back, that such foresi^t does seem remarkable on 
the surface. But it is not foresi^t; it is due to my prompt 
and implicit obedience to tiie orders of my Guru”. 

She was back in India befoie the end of October. She 
wrote to me from Adyar on 27th October; 

“I reach Bombay by the Madras Mail on November I 
and leave again for Delhi at 134)0. Can you put up Shiva 
Rao and myself for the few hours? Please wire if you cart.” 
Jinnah came to see her and had a long pleasant talk with 
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her. Mrs. Besant, as was her wont, was squatting on the carpet 
but I had arranged for Jinnah to sit on a chair. But Jinnah dis¬ 
carded the chair and squatted down on the carpet. 

The Viceroy’s announcement about the Round Table Con¬ 
ference and the promise of Dominion Status was welcomed by 
the All-India leaders in a joint statement and Mrs. Besant was 
one of the signatories along with Gandhiji, Motilal Nehru, Siini- 
was Sastri, Dr. Ansari and Jawaharlal Nehru. 

I met Mrs. Besant again in Adyar in December, 1929. She 
took me to the private meeting at C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar’s resi¬ 
dence, where Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru gave a detailed account 
the failure of the Conference betv^een the Viceroy on the one 
hand, and Gandhiji, Motilal Nehru, Sapru, Jinnah and Vithal- 
bhai Patel on the other. 

On 11th May, 1930, accompanied by Jinarajadas, she left 
for London—lier last trip abroad—^via Colombo. 

On 5th June, she visited the House of Commons to address 
Members of both Houses of Parliament on the present political 
position of India. She s^ke for over an hour in the largest 
Committee Room of the House of Commons. 

She had a busy time giving lectures in England and at 
Ommen (Holland). 

She was disappointed that Lord Irwin did not invite her to 
the Round Table Conference. Lord Irwin later explained to 
Lady Emily Lutyens that he had induded Dr. BesanPs name 
as the fourth on the list of leaders of India to be invited but 
some of her own friends had asked him to drop her name because 
they were afraid she would ask for the whole pound of flesh 
for India and would not whittle down her demands to make a 
compromise settlement. She Was back in Bombay on October 
17th. Old age and illness, had by diis time, completely over¬ 
taken her; and though she lived quietly for three more years in 
Adyar—except for her short visit to Benares in December 1930 
—her work on the j^ysical plane had come to an end. She 
had worn herself out completely by hard and continuous work. 
And even in 1929 and 1930, she travelled all over Europe and 
the United States of America. 

It was my good fortune to meet her again in Adyar in 
Decembo', 1931 and in January 1933. Jinarajadas very kindly 
arranged for my stay there in rooms next to hers. On Deoem- 
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ber 15th, 1931, afternoon, I had tea with her on the verandah 
outside her rooms and among others who were there, were 
Leadbeater, Mr. and Mrs. Jinarajadas, Warrington and George 
Arundale. As she walked from Leadbeater's room bade to the 
verandah, she leaned heavily on my arms. She was so very 
feeble. She stopped for a second and asked me if she could 
lean on my arms. I answered promptly: “Yes". A^dn she 
asked: “Can I re^y lean on your arms?" And I answered: 
“Yes, yes, of course. Do please". She smiled and said; “Thank 
you." As I was taking leave of her, I told her that that evening 
I was going to a nursing hrnne in Madras for a major operation 
the next day. She gave me her best wishes and blessing. Ten 
days later, I returned to Adyar for recuperation after a success¬ 
ful operation. A week later, early in January, I went to say 
good-bye to her as I was returning to Bombay that night. By 
that time, the Government had arrested Gan^iji, VaUabhbhai* 
and hundreds of Congress leaders and followers all over the 
country because of the Working Committee’s Resolution to start 
Civil Disobedience. She told me: “Don’t go. Stay on here, 1 
want you". I told her: “I have to go but I will come again" 
She then gave me leave to go and blessed me. 

I was able to keep this promise and went to Adyar early 
in January, 1933, on my way to Travancore. Once again she 
was happy to see me in Adyar for a few days. When I bade 
farewell to her on 8th January, this was the last time I met her 
in diis incarnation. 

From then on, she was very ill and finally on September 20, 
1933, at 4.00 in the afternoon, she jiassed away just ten days 
before she would have competed 86 years. She was cr^nat^ 
a few hours later. 

From 1918 till her passing away, I worked in the dosest 
contact with her. Never for a moment did I waver in my loyalty 
to her. She was my great friend, teadier, leader and above all 
mother and I enjoyed her fullest confidence. Never did I give 
her occasion to feel dissatisfied with my devotion and service.. 
She appredated and accepted my work and she knew 1 was 
always doing my best thou^ 1 was fully consdous of the fact 
that my work was imperfect. She was the kindest and the most 
generous and most tolerant friend and leader. Her phiknophy 
of life is embodied in the foUowmg d^t lines written by hf^ 
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and she fully practised this philosophy: 

"If a comrade be faithless, 
let us be faithful to him* 
if an enemy injure, 
let us forgive him; 
if a fnend betray, 
let us stand by him; 
then shall the hidden god 
in us shine forth. 

She was the kindest and most understanding person I have 
met in life. 

Tributes from all over the world poured in, and I can only 
r^roduce some of these tributes spread over the years which 
I think require special mention. 

First and foremost must come the beautiful broadcast talk 
of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Governor of Uttar Pradesh, on the oc¬ 
casion of the birth centenary of Mrs. Besant: 

"All over die world, all that is left of the civilized world is 
united in celebrating the birth centenary of one who was bom 
far, far away from India, a small laughing child, a child 'like any 
other child, shedding the same tears, laughing the same 
lau^ter, dancing in the sunli^t. And who could have fore¬ 
told a hundred years ago that this child would grow to be one 
of the immortal figures of history. The whole world knows the 
early history of Annie Besant. When in her very youth, die 
showed some signs of that militant spirit that made her one 
the greatest rebels in the world. But it was not till she had pass¬ 
ed through a long af^nrenticeship in England, till she had Waged 
her earliest* wars against injustice, till in die comradeship of 
great refcmners she had preached die gospel of emandpatjon 
for humanity, diat she came to India. 1 was 15 years old, a 
dreaming cMd. And when this woman, in the splendour of her 
middle age, came to India, she burst upon an astonished nation 
like a figure of some goddess come to life. She was not beau¬ 
tiful in the ordinary sense; die was majestic and I, who have 
seen many queens in my life, have never seen one so regal, one 
whose prestige had such an immediate and lasting efiect. She 
came as a pilgrim to seek the ways of wisdom whkh she 
thou^t the Indian people could teach her. But when she 
found that India had disinherited herself from her old heritage. 
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when she found that the sons and daughters of this old land 
were ignorant of their own culture, their own great philosophy, 
their own enlightenment, she became herself a teacher. 

And it is as a teacher that I knew her. Her oratory was in¬ 
comparable, the gestures of her hand when she spoke, the radi¬ 
ance of her eyes when she turned round to face her audience! 
Every fibre of her being was an ecstacy of dedication to the 
cause of India. Her earliest work was for education—the very 
fundamental of civilization. In the very city where she first 
started her work on the banks of the Ganges lies her most en¬ 
during monument. Her educational work cannot be appraised 
as yet. Her work of social reform and her fight against every 
form of injustice is yet to find a historian with a true perspective 
to appraise it. But she is best known to India, as she is to the 
worid today, best remembered by the great political work. It 
is so strange that a European woman should have come in our 
midst and taught us the degradation of our bondage. It was so 
inspiring and so exalting to our spirit to find this woman, foreign 
by birth and more Indian truly than all of us, who tau^t us 
that freedom was our birthri^t and that no sacrifice was too 
great to attain this freedom. Through the length and breadth 
of the country she flew on the wings of inspiration and slie 
stirred the dead hearts of our people, rekindling them to life. 

Today when our freedom is new to us, when we have not 
yet got accustomed to the flag of freedom challenging the winds 
of heaven, and the rising sun, our thoughts go back in grati¬ 
tude to this great and glorious person who was a leader, among 
the foremost of those who wrought for freedom. I saw her 
mellow as the 3rear5 went by, fiom being an imperious queen 
with prestige and audiority, to becoming an old woman with 
bent shoulders, white hair, and failing memory, but greater than 
in the heyday of her life, more magnificent in her bowed Mould¬ 
ers than in the hi^ noon-tide her womanhood. She be¬ 
came not Me queen but the sybil, the priestess, the prophetess. 
She died because the old must die, she died because she had 
outlived the nonnal span of human life. But her work endures. 
AVherever hearts are uplifted in gratitude for the freedom of 
this anmtry, men and women must for ever honour her name. 
She WHS among that small great band of visionaries, warriors, 
pn^hets, who foresaw and foretold the day of freedom and it 
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was she who inspired the hearts of Indians to go forward and 
fight not counting the cost. 

On die hundredth anniversary of her birth, let us rejoice 
that it was our privilege to have lived in the radiant shadow of 
her being. Let us remember the golden words that flowed like 
a regenerating river from her golden voice to inqiire and re* 
kindle our hearts. Let us remember this woman who was not 
merely a human woman, but the embodiment of all die power, 
(rf all die passion, of all the ecstacy, and all the ^ory of woman* 
hood whose mission is service. Her’s was a family that com¬ 
prised the entire census of humanity. She had no limitations of 
colour, creed or caste, and as she grew older and older her 
power got transmuted and mellowed and enriched by a sur* 
passing love that was motherhood incarnate. To this womans 
memory I pay my tribute, my homage not only as an Indian 
and a fellow-worker, but as one who from her earliest girlhood 
was inspired to work for the glory of her country and who 
learnt her first lessons in patriotism from the lips of diis woman 
who was known as Annie Besant in life and as a great mother of 
the Indian people in her death.” 

Sapru paid a glorious tribute to Dr. Besant’s services to 
India. He said that Dr. Besant was to a very large extent res¬ 
ponsible for that burning passion for political freedom and poli¬ 
tical self-respect which was now characteristic of this country. 
He had not the least hesitation in saying that no Indian loved 
India more deeply and more sincerely and with greater passion 
or with more burning faith in India s destiny than Dr. Besant 
did since she adopted India as her motherland. 

Under the caption, “Dr. Annie Besant Centenary”, the 
Times of India wrote an editorial on the 1st October, 1947: 

“Today is the centenary of the birth of one who made a 
lasting im{N*ession on India’s public life. As author, pamph¬ 
leteer and journalist, as politician, orator and organiser, as edu¬ 
cationist, social reformer and spiritual; leader. Dr. Annie Besant 
was a unique personality. Sudh was the variety of her inter¬ 
ests and the versatality of her talent that many branches of 
human activity have been enriched by her contribution. She 
went from science to religion, from trade unionism to occultism, 
from scouting to demogogy; to every one of her undertakings 
her approach was at once scientific and essentially human. Bom 
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a British subject, she ev^tually adopted India as her mother¬ 
land and spent the last forty years dE her life here. Although 
her youthful years in Britain were marked by many public acti¬ 
vities, such as the fight the liberty of the press and of con- 
sdence and the working class stru^e for better living—she 
was one of the founders of the British Labour Party and one of 
the earliest members of the Fabian Society, where she worked in 
assodaticm with Bradlaugh, the Sydney-Webbs and Bernard 
Shaw—^her title to international fame and Indian gratitude lies 
in her crowded life in this country. 

It is the penalty of politics that today's hero is tomorrow's 
back number; she was forgotten when the Gandhian era was 
firmly established. The last years of Dr. Besant's life were 
spent in comparative isolation, although as the elective head of 
the theosophical organisation for an unbroken period of 25 years 
till her death she inspired the actions and even thou^ts of 
many eminent Indians. A grateiul country will today cherish 
the memory dF a British woman who dedicated her life to India 
and served her adc^ted country in countless directions, leaving 
a rich and colourful heritage." 

On 6th August, 1956, 1 wrote to Prime Minister Nehru the 
following letter after he returned from London where he unveil¬ 
ed Lokmanya Tilak's portrait on the occasion of Lokmanya Ti- 
lak's birth centenary: 

“I enclose my article on I<okmanya Tilak, which appeared 
in die Times of India' of 23rd July. 

My purpose in sending this article to you is to draw your 
attention to the work done by Dr. Besant in creating the atmos¬ 
phere for demanding Home Rule for India long b^ore Gandhiji 
appeared on the Indian political horizon. Lord Sinha presided 
at the Bombay Congress in December 1915. The British Gov¬ 
ernment with Austen Chamberlain as the Secretary of State for 
India were considering a scheme of reforms for India. When 
Austen Chamberlain read Lord Sinha's Presidential Address* 
he gave up all idea of pudiing forward this scheme and said: 
Tn^ can wait". This was the reaction produced on him by 
the mildness of Lord Sinha's address. Sir Ihirozshah Mehta 
opposed Mis. Besanfs efforts to get Tilak in the Congress, but 
it was her perseverence that succeeded and TOak attended the 
Lucknow Cbngress. But for Mcs. Besant it would not have 
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been possible for Tilak to come to Congress. In many ways 
the Lucknow Congress dianged the whole atmosjdiere of mode- 
ratism and the Ccmgress became "extremist* with Tilak and 
Besant as leaders. This was the lirst Congress whidi 1 attended 
as a delegate. 

I was disappointed at your speech in London unveiling 
Lokmanya’s portrait; you made no reference to Dr. Besant’s 
work in connection with the Freedom Movement. It is true 
that Dr. Besant opposed Gandhiji’s dvil disobedience and non* 
co-operation movement; so did Tilak, who died 50 days before 
the non-co-operation resolution was passed at the special ses¬ 
sion of the Calcutta Congress late in September, 1920.1 reman- 
ber that Jirniah, Umar, Shankerlal, Jamnadas, Jayakar and my¬ 
self arriv^ at Howrah station by a special train. Pandit Moti- 
lal came to meet Jinnah and told him in my presence using 
rather strong language "Let us save the country from Gandhi. 
He wants us to boycott the new legislatures under the Montague 
Act, but we should not allow him to do so.** Unfortunately the 
N.C.O. Resolution was passed, C. R. Das and Dr. Besant oppos¬ 
ing it. Pandit Motilal Nehru, however, voted with the resolu¬ 
tion, because of his respect and affection for Gandhiji. The 
events of the last nine years, including your work as Ptime 
Minister and Foreign Minister, prove that Dr. Besant was ri^t 
in opposing Gandhiji s non-co-operation and civil disobedience 
movement. What I am saying here now in this letter to you, I 
have said in my 85 page in the book on Gandhiji, which was 
published in May, 1950. 

1 myself think and many others agree with me that if we 
had followed the Besant way in politics, we would have gained 
Swaraj by 1930 or 1931 and without partition. But it is fhiit- 
less to discuss the mi^t-have-beens of history and to argue 
whether Dr. Besant was ri^t or Gandhiji was right. All the 
same whether you agree widi Dr Besant or not, you cannot 
forget the great work she did m politics as well as in social 
refonn, educational and religious movements. Mrs. Besant also 
with an international rq^tation put India on the map of the 
world and Pjresidmit Wilson wrote to Ptime Minister Lloyd 
George in regard to her internment in June, 1917. This was the 
begiiining of United States' interest in India's bidependenoe, 
taken up once again by President Roosevelt. I feel stron^y on 
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this subject. India may have many faults but 1 hope and be* 
lieve that ingratitude is not one of them. 

I am sure, you will not mind this personal letter, as you 
will understand and appreciate the friendly spirit with whidi 1 
have written. Though, I think, you disagreed with Dr. Besant 
and many aspects of the Theosophical Society—and with many 
theosc^hists, you would certainly acknowledge the spade work 
which Dr. Besant did in regard to India’s Fight for Freedom." 

I did not expect that the Prime Minister so soon after his 
return would have either the time or inclination to reply to this 
critical letter. But he replied immediately—^7th August—the 
very day that he received my letter. 

He wrote: 

“Thank you for your letter of August 6tli. When I unveil¬ 
ed Lokmanya Tilak s portrait in London, I was not dealing with 
the freedom movement as a whole. I spoke for barely five 
or six minutes. There is no question of my forgetting Mrs. Be- 
sant’s great part in India’s struggle for freedom.” 

It was my happy experience that Nehru generally always 
replied to my letters within 48 hours of receiving them. His last 
letter to me was written on 28th September, 1963, in reply to 
mine of 27th September. His replies were short, to the point 
and not evasive. He answered frankly, he did not mind criti¬ 
cism. 

There are two other equally good correspondents. Lord 
Attlee and C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar. They always reply prompt¬ 
ly. They are both now octogenarians. Attlee types his own 
letters but sometimes writes by his own hand. 

The latest verdict on Mrs. Besants life and work is given by 
Dr. Arthur Nethercot in his comprehensive study published in 
two volumes in 1960 and 1963. His final analysis of Dr. Be- 
sant’s work must be quoted: 

“It is now pertinent to ask what would have been the dif¬ 
ference to the world if Annie Besant had never lived. For one 
riling, the acceptance of women in English Colleges would 
have been established some what later. For another, the 
acc^tance of birth control as a respectable practice would also 
have been delayed. The campaign for granting women equal 
rights with men would have lost a valuable suf^^orter. Her id>- 
sence from the London School Board would have delayed the 
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adlieveinent of free public education for diildren of both sexes» 
and die principle of furnishing free meals at public expense to 
children whose parents could not afford them would have been 
postponed. The early Fabian Society would have impressed 
itself much more slowly on the public mind if the lustre of her 
name and fame as an orator in its cause had been lacking. As a 
female strike-leader and social reformer her services would have 
been greatly missed. 

Without her spectacular conversion from atheism and mate¬ 
rialism to mysticism the anti-rationalistic movement toward the 
end of the nineteenth century would have lost a powerful force. 
The oriental surge would also have been weakened. As to the 
validity of her extravagant and dogmatic daims concerning the 
world of the ocxnilt, one can express a complete but polite sc^p- 
tidsm without impunging the sincerity of her own belief. The 
nature of the mystical experience is ipso facto an utterly per¬ 
sonal one. The experiences of very few mystics have agreed 
with the experiences of other mystics, and the worlds they have 
found themselves inhabiting when *'out of this body** would 
suggest that there must be thousands of such private worlds, 
eacfft waiting for some highly sensitive, yearning, and imagina¬ 
tive individual to take possession of it. Who can say that tihe 
visions of Annie Besant and her encounters with the Masters, 
the Rishis, and the Devas, not to mention the Logos Himself, 
were any less real and credible than the voices of Joan of Arc 
or the visions of Bernadette Soubirous? There was after all, 
much of the Joan of Arc in Annie Besant, excjq^t that Annie 
always saw herself as a martyr, whereas Joan was made one by 
posterity. 

It was only after her death that Joan succeeded in her 
self-appointed, or heaven-dictated mission. The same was true 
of Annie Besant’s great crusade. But if India had followed the 
advice of her and her party in 1919 the country would probably 
have obtained Dominion Status seventeen or so years earlier than 
it did, it would probably have retained Pakistan and there would 
have been no Kashmir problem. For in 1929 Jixmah and the 
Muslim League had not yet grown strong enough to demand 
partition—or to have thou^t of it. The holocaust of the tran¬ 
sition from British Colony to self-governing Commonwealth, 
due to the intensifying exacerbaticm of the Hindu-MusUm into* 
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lerance, would perhaps never have haj^peoed. For these things, 
the responsibility must be assumed the extreme indepen- 
dence party. greatest share must perhaps go to Jawaharlal 
Nehru, throu^ his influence on Gandhiji and Motilal Nehru in 
the twenties, Gandhiji being essenti^y the instrument by 
which the younger Nehru achieved his ends. 

Gandhiji appealed to the imagination of the world as the 
little, scrawny, half-starved, self-denying man in a breach-clout 
—a wizened little monkey defying the terrible British lion--a 
sort of incarnation of Hanuman, the monkey-god, as I heard 
one intellectual, non-Congress Indian describe him. This Gan¬ 
dhi has been apotheosised by the millions of the Indian masses 
today. His very irrationality, his mystical defiance of the i«in- 
dples of common sense, his persistence in s^nte of his "Hima¬ 
layan blunders* the frequent success of his fantastic, almost 
crach-brained schemes, endeared him to both the masses and 
the extremist intellectuals. 

Annie Besant too was a mystic, drawing inspiration from 
within herself—an inspiration wldch she personified in the voices 
of her Rishis and Masters. But she had a hard bed rode of 
common sense in ^te of her occultism. Her own reiterated 
references to Geoffrey West s praise of her political "fbresi^t" 
and acumen, as well as to Lansbury’s and Lord Haldane’s dmi- 
lar oertifi(»tions diow how mu<di wei^t she attached to this 
quality. Her de^ly ingrained loyalty to Britain controlled her 
l<mg-standing sympathy with India and Indian troubles. Cmn- 
promise, therefore, resulted within her. A cxjmpromise for 
whichi most Indians and most Englishmen could not forgive her. 
But it was a sort of hard-headed compromise tha t mi^t have 
saved India from years of "passive* riot, arson, and Moodshed, 
and from the horrors of "Communal* civil war b^ween Pakis¬ 
tan Musleems and Indian Hindus. 

Hie application of Gandhiji’s patented discoveries of the 
hunger strike and dE satyagrah has now taken place in reverse 
against Nehru and his free and "independent* government. The 
recent linguistic strife in the Punjab, conducted on these prin* 
dpiles, has proved as irrationally violent and deep-seated as 
racial sdiod integration in the American Sooth. In fruit; in 1961 
die now wiser Nehru admitted to the American Editor, Ncmian 
Cousins: "To tell you die truth, I didn’t approve of fastifig ag 
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a political weapon when Gandhi practised it...>.., But we in 
India came to accept many thing$ about Gandhi we didn't 

fully understand. Here today in India....... fasting has be- 

come quite common. j Either way whether for serious aids 

or petty ends—don't like it. 1 have made it clear that the 
government will not be influenced by huger strikes*. And in 
answer to a question as to how he reconciled his use of force 
in the initial Kashmir situation with Gandhiji's idea of non¬ 
violence, he admitted: “I was greatly troubled in mind and 
spirit because I knew that we have to face a war so soon after 
achieving our independence throu^ a philosophy of non¬ 
violence. . Yet I acted. Gandhi said nothing to indicate his 
disapproval. It was a great relief, I must say. This streng¬ 
thened my belief diat Gandhi could be adaptable." 

When the shoe is on the other foot and pinches, and the 
wearer has double-knotted the shoe-lace, he cannot easily take 
it off, as the now older and strangely undecisive Nehru and 
his party have discovered. Annie Besant knew how to wear 
sandals in India and shoes in the rest of the world." 

What would be the verdict of history on Mrs. Besant's 
political work? India is too near the Gandhi & Nehru Age fully 
to appreciate Mrs. Besant’s achievements; and it is not possible, 
therefore, to expect an impartial verdict from the Indian histo¬ 
rian for a few years more to come. But I have not the sB^test 
doubt that within twenty-five years, when myths are forgotten, 
the verdict of history would be that Mrs. Besant was ri^t in 
opposing the non-co-operation and the civil disobedience move¬ 
ment and that, if her advice would have been followed, in the 
early twenties, India would have been a responsible self-govern¬ 
ing Dominion, a partner in tibe British Commonwealth, by 1932 
or 1^3. This implies strong criticism of Gandhiji. By pursuing 
his negative and destructive movements, he delayed the advent 
of Swaraj by about 15 years and that when India became free 
and independent in 1947, it was at the cost of the division of 
the country into Pakistan and India. 

In this book I have in all humility attempted to he^ the 
future historian to pass his judgment on the events of India 
from 1913 onwards. All honour to Mrs. Besant that she did not 
mind losing her popularity over the ni^t by having had tibe 
courage to oppose Gandhiji. 
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JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA BILL: ACT 
COMES INTO FORCE. 

THE CONGRESS FIRST REFUSES AND THEN 
ACCEPTS OFFICE IN PROVINCES. 

Within three weeks of the publication of the White Paper, 
a Joint Select Committee of 32 comprising equal members from 
the Commons as well as the Lords was appointed with Lord 
Linlithgow as the Chairman. This Committee worked from 
April, 1933 right till November, 1934. Churchill took to ob¬ 
struction at every stage and its work which should have been 
finished by the end of 1933 was not completed till about a year 
later—^November, 1934. This further delayed the passage of 
the Government of India Bill which finally was passed in July, 
1935. Samuel Hoare regrets this avoidable delay because, he 
says, that if the Bill had been finally passed by early 1934, it 
would perhaps have been possible for the Federation to come 
into being before the Second World War began in September, 
1939. The fact of the matter, however, is that the Joint Select 
Committee Report satisfied no political party in India. In his 
letter dated 28th January, 1935, to Major David Graham Pole, 
Sivaswamy Aiyar says: 

"Nothing has done so much to shake the confidence of the 
Indian public in the sincerity of the Government's desire to 
advance constitutional development as the persistent refusal to 
make any reference to the goal of Dcmiinion Status either in the 
body of the bill or in the preamble. Surely it ought to be 
possible for En^ish draftsmen to feame a suitable formula for 
the preamble of the new act assuring India of equality of status 
with the self-governing dominions, even if the constitutional 
pandits shy at the use of the expression "Dominion Status’* 
The commercial safeguards are devised in the interests of Britain 
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and not demonstrably in the interests of India. They will 
prevent us from reserving the coastal trade for Indian ships 
and they will interfere in many other ways with the develop¬ 
ment of Indian industries. We have, however, lost all hopes of 
any real improvement of the bi^l, such as would satisfy the 
Indian public”. 

In a signed article on the subject, in the Indian Review 
(Dec. 1934), Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer complained: 

“The IWnces are not willing to make any surrender erf their 
powers and privileges to die extent ordinarily necessary for the 
formation of a strong Central Government or to a division of 
powers and responsibilities between the federation and the 
constituent units on a uniform basis. As recognised by the 
Committee, it is most anomalous to have a federation composed 
of disparate constituent units in which the powers and autho¬ 
rity of the Central Government would differ as between one 
constituent unit and another.” 

Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar continues: 

‘The tests by which the Committee’s scheme (rf reforms 
must be judged are the following: — 

Does the scheme hold out any prospect of attaining Domi¬ 
nion Status even within a generation or a period of thirty 
years? 

Does it hold out any prospect of the assumption by India 
of the responsibility for her own defence? 

Does it provide India with the power and the means of 
utilising her slender financial resources for the development of 
her nation-building services? 

Does it confer upon India sufficient freedom for the deve¬ 
lopment of her industries and economic life to the fullest limit 
of her resources? 

Does it tend to prolong or practically peipetuate the dic¬ 
tation of administrative policy by the Secretary of State and 
his control and interference in Indian administration? 

It would require no little hardihood to assert that the 
scheme of constitutional reform recommended by the Joint Com¬ 
mittee satisfies these tests.” 

Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar concludes: 

“The changes made by the Joint Committee in the White 
Paper scheme are generally of a retrograde character and are 
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intended to tighten the control of the Secretary of State over 
Indian administration. The sdieme of die Joint Cbmmitteo 
confers enormous powers, both legislative and administrative, 
upon the Governor and the Governor-General. In the adminis¬ 
trative sphere, it confers upon them exclusive discretion, in cer¬ 
tain matters, special responsibilities over a large sphere, inhe¬ 
rent legal powers to act on their own responsibility and emer¬ 
gency powers. In the legislative sf^ere, they have a right to 
pass Acts and temporary Ordinances on their own responsibi¬ 
lity.’' 

It is necessary to recall to one's mind some reactions of 
Sir Samuel Hoare who has given a graphic account in his *T>7ine 
Troubled Years’' of his work in cmmection with the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1935. Referring to his evidence before 
the Joint Select Committee, he says: 

*T submitted myself to a cross-examination by the thirty- 
two members of Parliament and the twenty-seven Indian Asses¬ 
sors diat continued for 19 days, during which 1 answered 10,000 
leading and supplementary questions. Whilst the questions and 
answers covered every known problem of Provincial Autonmny 
and All-India Federation, it is interesting to remember that no 
one either British or Indian raised the possibility of the division 
of India. The idea of Pakistan had not passed beyond the ro¬ 
mantic mind a Muslim POet and the very name, Pakistan, 
was practically unknown.’' During the debate on the Bill fifteen 
and a half million words were spoken and they had filled 4,000 
pages of Hansard, where no reference was made to the possi¬ 
bility of Pakistan. 

Hoare frankly admitted that the extremists would never be 
able to get control of the Centre. 

The Government of India Act of 1935 was retrograde and 
reactionary. It contained stringent provisions safeguarding Bri¬ 
tish Commercial interests. The Indian Legislature was prohibit¬ 
ed from passing any discriminatory legislation against British 
trading and shipping incorporated companies and firms operat¬ 
ing in India. 

Speaking at the Muslim League Sessions in Bombay m Ap* 
ril, 1936, Jinnah, the perman^ President of the League, said 
diat die Government of India Act of 1965 gave “two per cent 
of responsibility** and ninety-eight per cent safeguards and iq>e- 
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cial respcMisibilities of tiie Govemor>General. Even this two per 
cent of responsibility was hedged in by the ocmstitution of two 
Houses of Federal Legislatures. He examined the ways and 
means to put pressure on the British Government to modify 
the constitution. Armed revolution was an impossibility, vdiile 
non-cooperation had been tried and found a failure. There 
was left constitutional agitation which meant work inside and 
outside the Legislatures for releasing the forces which would 
make the British Government bend. But it could not be done 
by one community. It required all communities to stand shoul¬ 
der to shoulder. He asserted that the Congress would never 
readi the goal which they all desired unless and until they ap¬ 
proached the Muslims. But whether the Congress recognised 
their claims or not, they owed it not only to their own commu¬ 
nity but to their country at large to organise themselves and 
march along die road to freedom and ultimately attain their 
goal. If they succeeded in doing so, the Congress would be 
forced to come to them. 

The British Government, it was obvious, were not anxious 
and enthusiastic about introducing central responsibility. The 
Princes' desire to have an All-india Federation had ciooled down. 
At its session held at Luchnow in April, 1936, presided over by 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the Congress did not accept die new cons¬ 
titution, and asked for a Cbnstitiient Assembly to hrame the 
Constitution. The result was continuous drift and inaction and 
nothing tangible was done for more than ten years till after 
the «id of die Second World War. 

Willingdon was succeeded by Linlithgow, unimagina¬ 
tive, pompous and rigid, who belonged to the bullock-cart age. 
Linlithgow and his Government, if they had so wished, could 
have secured the co-operation of the Princes but as the Govern¬ 
ment themselves were not keen in bringing about Federation, 
Linlithgow and his Political Department wasted two years and 
more in negotiating with each individual state for coming into 
fhe Federation. One senior Prince told me in Simla that in¬ 
stead of talking politics to him, Linlithgow talked to him about 
calories and vitamins and told him that he wanted to tour all 
over India on horse-back! But the Congress was equ¬ 
ally responsible for the delay in ushering Federation. If 
the Congress had accepted Jinnah s advice to work ccmstitu* 
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tionally inside and outside the Legislatures, and pressed for the 
early inauguration of the Federation, and co-operated with Jin* 
nah and his Muslim League, things could well have been differ¬ 
ent. In view of fhe fact that all the political parties including 
the Congress condemned the Government of India Act of 1935 as 
retrograde and reactionary, it is not a little surprising that Birla 
in his memoirs records: “The Government of India bill ‘fell short 
of independence', but Gandhiji, who was concentrating on his 
Harijan Movement as a necessary accompaniment of advance 
towards independence, realised that the Bill was capable of 
producing benefit, if worked in the ri^t spirit!" Birla's ^orts 
were directed towards making Gandhiji take a friendly attitude 
towards the new Government of India Act. But Birla com¬ 
plains that some Congressmen, on the other hand, saw nothing 
gbod in it and held that it should be pilloried as worse than 
the Montague Act. 

At its annual session in December, 1936, at Faizpur, the 
Congress reiterated its rejection ol the new Constitution and 
repeated its resolve not to submit to the Constitution or to co¬ 
operate with it, both inside and outside the legislatures, so as 
to end it I It once again asked for a Constituent Assembly. The 
question of acceptance or non-acceptance of ofiBce was put off 
tiB after the Provincial Legislature elections. 

The elections in India to the various provincial legislatures 
took place in the early part of 1937. In its election manifesto 
the Congress spoke in two voices. They said Congressmen 
were being sent to the legislatures not to “co-operate in any 
way with the Act but to combat it and to wreck it". In another 
part, it stated what constructive steps Congress l^slators would 
take to ameliorate the condition of die people. 

Ihe Congress did not expect to get absolute majorities in 
the Provinces. All that they hoped for was that it would be 
the biggest sin^e party and would be in a position to make a 
majority by coalition with a numerically smaller party. Because 
cff this, the Congress came to an understanding with the Mus- ^ 
lim League prior to the elections. There was no written agree¬ 
ment but an understanding was arrived at in U.P. betwe^ Jawa* 
harlal Nehru and Khaliquzaman that they would join their hands 
in opposition to the foreign Government in power and woric 
together. This would not have been a new departure for the 
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Congress and the Muslim League, for, had not Motilal Nehru 
and Jinnah, and later, Bhulabhai and Liaquat All, worked har¬ 
moniously in the Legislative Assembly during the Twenties, the 
Thirties and also the early Forties? And what a powerful com¬ 
bination it was—this getting together of Motilal and Jinnah! 

But as the results of the elections showed, the Congress 
secured absolute majority in five Provinces—Madras, the Unit¬ 
ed Provinces, the Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa. It was 
the biggest single party in four Provinces—Bombay, Bengal, 
Assam and N.W.F. Province. 

In Bombay, the Congress was in a minoriW of one as against 
the combined strength of all other parties and groups. In the 
Punjab and Sind, the Congress was in a small minority. 

The Muslim League also did well in the Provincial elec¬ 
tion. 

The A.I.C.C. meeting at Delhi in the middle of March 
voted, thanks mainly to Gandhiji’s support and in spite of 
Nehru’s opposition in favour of accepting Ministries, after hav¬ 
ing rejected an amendment opposing acceptance of office. But 
the Congress wanted that the Governors would not use their 
special powers of interference or set aside the advice of minis¬ 
ters in regard to constitutional activities. 

The Governors of the Provinces, in which the Congress ob¬ 
tained a clear or near majority of seats in the Legislature, were 
not prepared to give any assurance in the terms demanded by 
the Congress leaders regarding the exercise of their special 
powers. The negotiations failed. 

Gandhiji issued a statement on 30th March: 

“My desire was not to lay down any impossible condi¬ 
tion.I felt that this object could not be secured unless 

there was a gentlemanly understanding between Governors 
and their Congress Ministers that they would not exercise 
their special powers of interferent‘e so long as Ministers 
acted within the Constitution”. 

B. G. Kher was elected leader of the Congress Legislature 
Party in Bombay. Lord Braboume, the Governor, invited him 
to form the Ministry. But Kher refused as the understanding 
required from the Governor was not forthcoming. Thereupon, 
Brabourne invited Sir Ali Mohamed Dehlavi, the leader of the 
next numerically strong Muslim League Party, to form the Mi- 
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nistry. Under kistructions from Jinnah, Jinnah told me the 
whole story, Dehlavi pleaded his inability to accede to Bra- 
I)oume's suggestion on the ground that in democracy the mino¬ 
rity party could not form the Ministry. By tlie time Dehlavi 
returned to his residence, he had another telephone call from 
Lord Braboumc, asking him to see Brabourue immediately in 
his (Dehlavi’s) personal capacity. Brabounie then asked him 
to join tire Interim Ministry as an individual member of the 
Assembly and not as a member of any political party. Tlie In¬ 
terim Ministry was formed consisting of four unattached indi¬ 
vidual members. Jinnah resented Brabounie’s unconstitutional 
act and wrote to him a strong Utter of protest and criticism, 
accusing him of disrupting political parties. "Hiree weeks later, 

I saw Braboume. I told him that I was not spying on him or 
the Government House but I wa.^' prepared to bet that Bra¬ 
boume had not met during the prer ions month Jinnah, Purshol- 
tamdas Tliakurdas and Jayakar. Brabourne said I was right but 
why did I think he had not met them. My answer was: “If you 
had met any of these three leaders of Bombay, you would never 
have taken Jamiiadas Mehta in the Interim Ministry.’* 

I spoke lo these three friends of my talk with Brabourne. 
Within forty-i'ight hours he had scut for these three leaders and 
found out from them all about the Minister I had c*omplained 
of. I came to know later that Biabonme had good reason to 
regret this particular appointment. 

The Interin> Ministry carried on its existence for three 
months. Behind the door negotiations Were taking jilace tor 
the ending of the dead-lock with the Congress. The Viceroy 
promised the utmost degree practicable of harmonious co-ope¬ 
ration betwec‘n the Government and the people and to avoid 
in every way, any clash of opinion as would be calculated to 
break down the Ministry. Tliough the original demand of the 
Congress was not (‘onceded, the Congress decided to form Min¬ 
istries in the Provinces (7th July, 1937). 

Kher, the Chief Minister-designate, before forming the Mi¬ 
nistry, saw Jinnah. He requested Jinnah to give him two mem¬ 
bers of liis Muslim League to join the Ministry. Jinnah readily 
agreed and offered his and the Muslim League*s fullest co-ope¬ 
ration to the Congress Ministry. But what happened? Klier 
told me the whole story and later Jinnah confirmed it. The 
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High Command, Sardar Patel in |>articular, took Kher to task 
for having aj^roached Jinnah. The High Command wanted no 
truck with Jinnah, So, Khei^s request for two Muslim Leaguers 
in the Ministry was turned into a demand by the Congress that 
the Muslim Leaguers must resign from the Muslim League and 
join the Congress and then only would they be taken as Mini¬ 
sters ! This was a humiliating condition for the Muslim League 
to accept. Jinnah rightly resented it. He therefore summararily 
rejected the Congress suggesioii. He waned to co-operate with 
the Congress Ministry but not by liquidating and sabotaging his 
own party. 

A similar mistake was made in U.P. Nehru, elated by the 
success of the Congress,'lost his balance and forgot the under¬ 
standing which he had come to with Khaliquzaman. Nehru 
turned down Khaliquzaman's request for two Muslim Leaguers 
to join the C>>ngi-css Ministry, inspite of the fact that it was 
with Khalitiuzaman’s help that Rafi Ahmed Kidwai was return¬ 
ed to the Assembly as a Congress Member. 

Tliese two incidents infuriated Jinnah. He was justified in 
feeling that the Congress wanted hi*? co-operation only through 
humiliating him. 

Imagine what would have happened in India if the Con¬ 
gress liad the good sense, decency and political foresight in 
July, 1937 to accept the willing co-operation of Jinnah and his 
Muslim League to work harmoniously together in two major 
provinces of Bombay and U.P. Whenever the Congress leaders 
felt that they were strong and that they could and were likely 
to come to terms with the British, they ignored Jinnah and the 
Muslim League. Tlie Congress thought that they had no more 
use of Muslim co-operation and that they could afford to insult 
and humiliate Jinnah. 

Tills arrogance and lack of political foresight in July, 1937 
was repeated time and again during the next ten years, Elimi¬ 
nating at last in the division of the country into India and 
Pakistan! 

Jinnah lost complete faitli in the bonafides and the wis¬ 
dom of the Congress leaders—Gandhiji, Patel and Nehru, and 
unfortunately went sad and bitter. 

At the Muslim League Session in Lucknow on 15th Octo¬ 
ber, Jinnah castigated the Congress in no uncertain terms: 
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“The Muslim League stands for full national democratic 
self-government for India. A great deal of capital is made as to 
phrases more for the consumption of the ignorant and illiterate 
masses. Various phrases are used such as Puma Swaraj^ self- 
government, complete independence, responsible government, 
substance of independence and dominion status. There are some 
who talk of complete independence. But it is no use having 
complete independence on your bps and the Gkivemment of 
India Act of 1935 in your hands. Those who talk of complete 
independence the most, mean the least what it means. Was 
the Gandhi-Irwin Pact in consonance with complete independ¬ 
ence? Were the assurances that were required before the offices 
would be accepted and the provincial autonomy could be work¬ 
ed consistent with Puma Swaraj, and was the resolution, after 
the assurances were refused, accepting offices and working 
the provincial constitution enacted by the British Parliament 
and forced upon the people of India by the imperialistic power 
in keeping with the policy and programme and the declarations 
of the Congress parly? Does wrecking mean working? 

“The present leadership of the Congress, especially during 
the last ten years, has been responsible for alienating the Mus- 
salmans of India more and more. Wherever they are in a ma¬ 
jority and wherever it suited them, they refused to co-ojierate 
with tlie Muslim League parties and demanded unconditional 
surrender and signing of their pledges. 

“The demand was insistent, abjure your party and forswear 
your policy and progr.imme and liquidate Muslim League; but 
where they found that they had not a majority bke the North 
West Frontier Province, their sacred principle of collective res¬ 
ponsibility disappeared, and promptly the Congress party was 
allowed in that province to coalesce with any other group. That 
any individual Mussulman member who was willing uncondi¬ 
tionally to surrender and sign their pledges was offered a job 
as a Minister and was passed off as a Mussalman Minister, al¬ 
though he did not command the confidence and respefet of an 
overwhelming majority of the Mussalman representatives in the 
legislatures. Those men are allowed to move about and pass 
off as Muslim Ministers for the ‘loyal' services they have ren¬ 
dered tq the Congress by surrendering and signing die pledge 
unconditionally and the degree of their reward is the extent (A 
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their perfidy*'. 

Hie Congress gave up all pretence of wrecking the Cons¬ 
titution and undertook social reform and constructive legislation 
for the amelioraticni of the people. Kher, Chief Minister and 
Minister for Education and Laboui, brought in legislation for 
primary education and prevention and speedy settlement of in¬ 
dustrial disputes. Home Minister Munshi reorganised and ex¬ 
panded the work of the Children's Aid Society by starting a 
Children's Colony in Chembur. It was my good fortune to 
work with him as the Secretary of the Children's Aid Society. 
The Bombay Government also brought in partial prohibition 
and this legislation had beneficial results on the health and mo¬ 
rale of the working classes. The Congress Governments made 
stay-in and sit-down strikes illegal. They amended the Indian 
Factories Act to make compulsory in factory creches for the 
children of the working mothers. Kher also tried to grapple 
with the housing difficulties in the city but only in a small way. 
The Congress Ministry passed legislation for Harijan uplift, pe¬ 
nalising discriminations against the Harijans (untouchable depres¬ 
sed classes) in restaurants, temples and other public places. 

But the Congress High Command made one serious poli¬ 
tical blunder which persists to-day. The top Congress leaders 
created a High Command to contiol and direct the ministries 
in the provinces in the work of administration. This step by 
making the ministries responsible to an outside coterie and not 
to the members of the legislatures and the electorate, struck at 
the very foundation of democratic government and deprived the 
ministries largely of initiative and reliance on their own judg¬ 
ment. For example, Vallabhbhai Patel took Kher to task, as 
stated earlier in this chapter, for approaching Jinnah for his 
co-operation. 

Some important events and developments of, 1937 have to 
be mentioned. In October, 1936, the Viceroy (Lord Linlithgow) 
asked C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, the Diwan-designate of Travan- 
core to meet him in Simla before taking over charge as Dewan. 
Linlithgow told C. P. that he (Linlithgow) had heard that the 
Maharaja of Travancore on C. P's advice was to throw open 
the Hindu temples to the Harijans and Lord Linlithgow warned 
C. P. against such a step. C. P. gave an evasive, non,-committaI 
reply, but within a fortnight, dunng the birthday celebration 
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week of the Maharaja, the Maharaja issued the Temple i^try 
Proclamation on 12th November, 1^6. Travanoore^ was the first 
Indian State or Province to open temples to the Harijans. No 
other States in Indian India or in British India had dared take 
this first step. Linlithgow came to know of this only from tiie 
newspapers of the next day. The credit for this great step for¬ 
ward goes to the Maharaja, a great gentleman and a great pat¬ 
riot, his mother, H. H. Setu Parvatibai, and the Dewan, C. P. 
Ramaswamy Aiyar. 

Gandhiji came to Trivendrum to felicitate the Maharaja, 
and the Maliarani and the Dewan on the great step they had 
taken, and addressed a huge piibh’c meeting under the chairman¬ 
ship of the Dewan. 

In Trivendrum I discussed with Gandhiji his public prayer 
meetings. Rafkumari Amrit Kaiir was present. I expressed my 
fears to him diat these prayers were setting a premium on lazi¬ 
ness and were also raising the othei superstitions, viz., that once 
you offered prayer you had nothing more to do, but only rely 
on God to help you out of your difficulties. He did not agree. 
As far back as 1925,1 told Mrs. Besant in Adyar that these outer 
forms of religion and prayer-meetings, besides setting a premium 
on laziness let ignorant fools, humbugs and hypocrites and super- 
slitious people to i)osc as being very religious. As regards 
Gandhiji, he was exploiting for political purposes these public 
prayers to keep and continue liis hold on ignorant and supersti¬ 
tious people. His public prayers were nothing but a farce. 

Mrs. Monica Felton in “1 Mel Rajajr quotes Rajaji (Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachariar): “In our faith the stress is on individual 
worship. Gandhiji encouraged congressional worship and so 
does Vinoba Bhave, both of them mainly for national reasons, 
but the genius of Hinduism is gentler dran that”. 

In the third week of June, 1937 came to India Capt. 
Roland Edgar Strunk, Special Correspondent of the "Volkisher 
Beobachter”, the official newspaper of the German Government 
and of Hitler’s Nazi Party. He had with him big references 
from London and Berlin. Lord Braboume was therefore help¬ 
ing him in Bombay. Braboume wrote to a friend that Capt. 
Strunk 4bad come to India to make a study of the political and 
economic situation and to report personally to Hitler on his 
return to Berlin. 
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Strunk came to see me with a request from Brabourne ask¬ 
ing me to fix a meeting for Strunk with Gandhiji. I had an in¬ 
teresting talk with Strunk for an hour and a half. He had re¬ 
cently spent six months with Franco in Spain. He told me that 
he was being sent to all these different places by Hitler as his 
personal representative to get first hand information. He 
wanted to spend three months in India. 

I wrote to Mahadeo Desai who replied immediately fixing 
an appointment for Strunk to meet Gandhiji at Segaon (Wardha) 
on 24th June. Mahadeo further asked me to warn Strunk that 
the present political situation was unsettled. What Gandhiji 
and Strunk talked was never disclosed but I hope Mahadev 
Desai made a note of this talk in his Diary. Unfortunately, 
Mahadev Desai’s Diaries have not yet been published. 

In 1958 was published Nehru’s "Bunch of Letters” and in 
1959 Abul Kalam Azad’s "India Wins Freedom”. These two 
books give a clear version of the events of the last 50 years. 
They reveal that all was not well in the apparently happy family 
of the Congress High Command. "Wliilst it was true that the 
Working Committee passed meeting after meeting unanimous 
resolutions, those of us who hav(* been active in political life 
know that there were wide differences of opinion amongst these 
four or five central figures of tli#» Congress, Gandhiji, Nehru, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Azad, Dr. Rajcndra Prasad and Rajaji and 
every time these unanimous rcfolntions were published, within 
a week or so there were six or seven different inteqwetations, 
of these resolutions given through the press statements of the 
leaders. Azad has disclosed that fundamental differences there 
were between th^se leaders on all important points and yet it 
is a marvel that they stuck together. Behind the scenes there 
was trouble. How much of it was personal antagonism because 
of entirely different outlook towards the problems? We have to 
go elsewhere, namely, to other publications to find some answer 
to some of the questions that arise. 

Nehru, the President of the Congress in 1937, had admitted 
a resolution at the A.I.C.C. meeting in Calcutta moved by Minoo 
Masani, then a Congress Socialist, expressing emphatic protests 
of the A.I.C.C. against the ruthless policy of repre.ssion and .sup- 
Xnression of civil liberties in the Mysore State and after sending 
greetings to the people of Mysore and wishing them success in 
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their legitimate and non-violent struggle “appeal to the people 
of Indian States and British India to give all support and encour¬ 
agement to the people of Mysore in their struggle against the 
states for right to self-determination”. Gandhiji, Sardar Patel 
and Dr. Rajendra Prasad who belonged to the right-wing of the 
Congress considered this resolution uHra vires and were angry 
with Nehru for having not ruled it out. Rajendra Prasad, Sardar 
Patel and other members of the Working Committee resigned 
from the Working Committee as a protest. Wlio inspired and 
who instigated this resignation? Candhiji. 

Candhiji wrote to Patel on Is I November, 1937: “I have 
come to the decision that it would be best if all of you resign 
from the Congress Working Committee. You should resign even 
if in the end others do not. Jamnalal is sure to come out. After 
that who remains? It will be a barikniptcy (for Nehru)," won t 
it? But there is nothing against your coming out. I do not 
think it absolutely necessary to have the Maulana s support. If 
you do not come out, you may latei have to go in spite of your¬ 
self. I have seen that Subhas is unsteady but no one except 
him can be the president of the Haripura Congress. I was 
thinking about it last night and again this morning. Others 
may do as they wish. But I feel certain that you should go out 
of it. If the provinces do not look after their own interests 
then nothing can be achieved, and everything will be lost. 

“Regarding Mysore there is an increasing difference of opi¬ 
nion, and you should make it clear that with such differences 
you cannot remain in the Committee. It is for you to think 
it all out by yourself. I see no advantage in your continuing 
on the Working Committee. It would be good if you keep 
Cujarat in your hands, but if it goes, let it go. To swim with 
the stream is asking for trouble. I have suggested that you all 
should tender your resignations. All of you decide together. 
What is happening today cannot in any way be considered pro¬ 
per. Everything else that has happened is improper too. Let 
Jawaharlal form his own Working Committee. If he himself 
resigns, that would not be proper; that must be made clear to 
him.” 

It is certain that Gandhiji could not have told Nehru of his 
(Gandhijfs) letter to Patel of 1st November, because when Nehru 
was upset at receiving from his colleagues their resignations 
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from the Working Committee and complained to Gandhiji about 
it, Gandhiji wrote to him asking him not to lose his temper and 
to have a sense of humour**! 

The year 1937 ended cheerfully. The Congress Govern¬ 
ments in the Provinces consisting mostly of the right wing under 
the leadership of Sardar Patel took to constnictive work. Nehni 
had no hold on these Ministries. The relations between the 
Governors and the Congress Ministries were extremely 
friendly, to mention only two. Sir Roger Lumley, Bombay, (now 
Lord Scarborough) and Sir Harry Haig in U.P. co-operated fully 
with the Ministries. If only the Congress had come to terms 
with Jinnah and his Muslim League, we would have had a differ¬ 
ent story of India during the last twenty-eight years, no parti¬ 
tion, no Pakistan but a strong and happy United India; no Kash¬ 
mir problem, no refugee problem, no massacre of 1947, no suici¬ 
dal military expenses, more concentration on internal economic 
and social problems, no food shortage. 
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